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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


My primary‘object in this volume, as in its jJredecessoi, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re¬ 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and ol 
their national literature, religion, and institutions, and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modem inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined. 2 The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com¬ 
pilation, or, at the least, fonnded on the labours of 
others 5 but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
.inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par¬ 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted w^h hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the "pages in which the several topics are treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

2 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous. (i 
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of my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate¬ 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par¬ 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Rigveda 
by M, Langlois, which, with 4 his index, has directed my 
attention to various important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of <( Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
{apparent rari mutes in gurgite vasto) I have not con¬ 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modified. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc¬ 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1—3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con¬ 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin¬ 
cipal topics in order. 

The general object of the present Part is to prove 
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__ Hindus wore not indigenous in India, but have 

immigrated into that country from Central Asia, whore 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, Ger¬ 
mans, etc.* In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men¬ 
tioned; ancl that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad¬ 
duced evideiie on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com¬ 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
comer of Hindustan; and that, while they were con¬ 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language ana 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti¬ 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula: for if we find that-the Hindus originally pos¬ 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 



3 [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
I now only insist on at least one of the elements in the ancestry of >the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.] 
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er considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west,^ becomes strengthened; and if, again, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in occu¬ 
pation of |;hose tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo¬ 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a lea, ed language 
-only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4—214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which we now see the ultimate 
result in the modem vernacular dialects of the north of 
India. The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4—11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, etc., 
and to show what the elements are of which they are 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(3) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired, and 
dates only from the Mahomed an invasion; while the 
second and third (in a more or less different form) arg 
common to them with the Prakrits, or older vernacular 
dialects, out of which they grew* 

in the r succeeding sections (ii.—vii., pp. 11—12§4an 

A * * ^ 
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^account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (l) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to he fojmd in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to liave existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
the Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) tip Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist hooks of Ceylon and Burmah,. which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to he propagated in the sixth century b.c., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em¬ 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit ( a ) the relations (i.e. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modem vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi¬ 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Sanskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (b) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they ; and (e) the 
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— : relation in which the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section^yiii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far back as 
we are able to trace it, has been iindergq/ng a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its wovds and its grammatical inflec¬ 
tions,—it must at some period a little further back, 
have entirely merged in Sanskrit, and have been iden¬ 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the same 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some further arguments,—drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though once a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc,), and partly from certain pheno¬ 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,—are adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna¬ 
cular language, and that the Vedic hymns were com¬ 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages ha ve been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages are subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Vedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera¬ 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken/ it has 
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after to retain. As, however, the dis¬ 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Yedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Yeda, through the Nirukta, the Brahmanas, etc., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Yedas (the Rik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff.). The superior an¬ 
tiquity of the Yedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religions systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Yedas supplying the 
Original germ out of which the Puranic mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Yedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Yedic hymns 
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ere composed can have been no other than the ver¬ 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its earliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
.. common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ;—1 proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215—357), to produce the evidence which 
comparative philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the different nations by which they were 


I then go on to 


bring 


forward the further 


spoken. 

grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus 4 belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus¬ 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 
4 [See note 3, p. ix.] 
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, in which it is shown how, hy a com¬ 
parison of their roots and structure, languages can he 
distributed into different families, of which' the several 
members have a more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara¬ 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par¬ 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lists 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan¬ 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ¬ 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and hy assimilating new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in Which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spolce them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
phy o ;oal, intellectual, and moral. But as, admitting the 
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lemblances between these languages, a Hind# might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,—to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prakrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom¬ 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
forms which are older than those of the Sanskrit; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 267—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race; 6 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. In such a ease as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after¬ 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan¬ 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities. In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection 6 arising 
from physiological considerations, Le. from colour or 


6 [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 
6 [This assertion is in the 2ad edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 



bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287v»300) ex¬ 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con¬ 
tinued to form one community after the other, kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions. These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of the 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra¬ 
tions are furnished); secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves the appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the nearer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologies of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—317), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
general conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) the theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that Iftdia was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the argu¬ 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
Elphinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, are also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, 



Spiegel*, Renan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu- 
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sion that *the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
he sought, not in India, hut, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif¬ 
ferent branches of this great family could most easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not he fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to he the point 
of departure. Some of these writers chaw the same 
inference from the relation in which, the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India. In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel maintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section it is further urged that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 322—329) contains the few passages 
I have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Satapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Sanskrit work/ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of Uttara Kura, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 

In Section ix. (pp. 329—334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, -which contains the oldest tradition of 
tho Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- ’ 
grated into India. 5 Sclilegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from tho west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Eotli and 
Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 

357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hy mns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene¬ 
rally. Prom this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north¬ 
west. 

In the Third Chapter (pp. 358—444) I have sought 

7 [fr'his passage has been omitted? in the present edition for the reasons 
stated in note 96, p. 323.] 

8 [A sentence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered, is br.3 omitted.] 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con¬ 
clusion, (i) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Yedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, i; and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus; 
(2) from -the accounts occiUTing in the Brahmanas and 
posc-Yedic writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south; and 
'(3) from the well-established fact that the south-Indian 
languages are fundamentally, different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 359—369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Rigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist¬ 
ing between the two. In most (or at least some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infer both from the tenor of the texts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, the- Institutes of Maim, etc., this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii. (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Vedic texts 
bearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, etc. 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex¬ 
plain, (1) from, the original position of the Atyas, as an 

t 
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Invading tribe in a country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, as Veil as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be. composed,—how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to be applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in¬ 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397—405) I«quote' 
the well-known passage from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the' 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in consequence pre¬ 
sumed to have been for some time the seat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
legend from the Satapatha-brahmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sudani ra into 
Videha, or nortli-Behar. Section iv. (pp. 405—421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Bamayana, descriptive of the Bakshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob¬ 
structed, and whose monarch Bavana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Rama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poetic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can dis¬ 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Vindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhftn, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. The epithets applied to the Eakshasas in 
the Bamayana correspond in many respects, it is ob¬ 
served, with those employed in the Bigveda to charac¬ 
terize the*Dasyus, Eakshasas, and Yatudhanas. Section 
v. (pp* 422—423) contains some Hindu traditions re¬ 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 423—438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. I). Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 
F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com¬ 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii th , and concluding Section 
(pp. 438—444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. Prom the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
southnlndian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originally (ie. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a race which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
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not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results har¬ 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west. 9 

The Appendix 10 (pp. 446—488), and the “Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character. 11 The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be¬ 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 

9 [See note 3, p. ix.] 

10 [Portions of the Appendix and additions have now been incorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume j 

u [In thv; first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagarl character 
throughout the greater part of the volume. J 
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carefully indicated; but the Sanskrit, scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been tatan from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Bigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Muller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession,, alluded to in the Preface 
‘to the First Volume. The quotations from Durgacharya, 
in pp. 1G6 f. and 178, have been derived from a MS. 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhaskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce the extracts from the Nyaya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
“Etude sur la G6ographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de Hnde d’aprSs les Hymnes Vediques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of tbo Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press. 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
valuable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Ary as, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that, country, 
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spond precisely with those which I myself had 
reached. His' views on some points of detail on which 
I had adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide. 12 


12 I allude to his conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which ho refers to Burnonfs Bhag. 
Pur. folio ed. p. ii. 455) ; and that the country of the Klkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kos'ala or Audh, and not m Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that’ ho intends 
to prosecute further his researches int-o the ethnography of India. 


[Edinburgh, I860.] 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnouf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Tumour, Fausboll, Eajendralal Mifcra, H. H. 
Wilson, Weber, Muller, Goldstiicker, Both, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Haug, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Eenan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs. 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Pick, Crawfurd, Huxley, and Gh Eawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re¬ 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

The improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff.; 70, If.; 221, ff.; 230, if.; 
and 287, ff.; as well as the statements of Gatlia and 
Yedic forms in pp. 117, ff., and 205, ff.; have been 
greatly enlarged, 
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My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language a$ a proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manieal Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp, 446, if., reference is 
•made to a recent paper by Prof, Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Rigveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff. 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste-system. 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur¬ 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before. 

J. M. 

Edinburgh, 1871. 
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VOLUME SECOND. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME. 

In thefirst volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man find 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Vedic hymns, in 
the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Bamayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Puranas; (2) the texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the. Aryan Indians ; (3) the 
passages of the Big and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of tne several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmanas, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
+ o have occurred between the Brahmans and Kshattriyas in the early 
ges of Indian history; (o) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
he Mahabharata and Puranas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Puranic descriptions of the parts of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavarsha or India: and as a result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes; and that in consequence of this dis¬ 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif¬ 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by a literal. interpretation of its more popular 
writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by a series of proofs of a 
different description, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 
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'^tne greatest probability, be regarded as forming a branch (not, bow- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Eomans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and that while other 
branches of this great family (which seems to have had its primeval 
abode-’in some distant country to the north-west of India) separated 
themselves .from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the' country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu¬ 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu¬ 
sions is the following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and literature of India, that the ftai ‘‘ L '*'« not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form oi "* 

origin, but is different now from what it was when 
first came into India. This will be made apparent by l 
of the archaic diction of the Yedic hymns with the more Sk & 
language of the Itihasas and Puranas; and that this difference is th 
result of gradual development will he proved by a reference to th 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongue 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn from the com 
position of such books as the jtfighantu, and JSTirxikta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, ancl from the oxistence of 
such liturgical commentaries as the Brahmajias, and such speculative 
treatises as the TJpanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in age between 
the various Indian S'astvas will be further briefly adverted to, and 
established by pointing out the great discrepancy between the religious 
ideas, forms of worship , 1 and.- state of manners which they severally 
represent; the Yedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 

** The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a later 
^ volume of th2s work, the fourth. 



mutability and the actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to hare transformed most of the 
ancient languages of 'Europe into their several modem representatives, 
the older Sanskrit became gradually modified 8 into the Pall and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with- other ele¬ 
ments,—not traceable in its classical literature, but forming,' either 
an original part of the spoken dialect of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources,—it was ultimately broken 
down into the modem vernacular dialects of Northern India. 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under¬ 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forms of speech 
are all closely related to each other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection; and this in such a manner as to show them to be sister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parent-language. Prom these facts, and others derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall proceed to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations,— 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European nations, 
—by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken ; as well 
as to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

1 shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions by 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be¬ 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar¬ 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who occupied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. These 
subjects will be illustrated from the date, to he found in the Yedic 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the*other Sastras of later date. 

2 The objections which have been raised to this statement of the origin of the 
Pall, etc., will be considered further on. 



CHAPTER I. 


THE LANGUAGES OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 
RELATIONS. 

S ECT< j .—The North-Indian Dialects , Ancient and Modern . 

A survey of tlie languages of Northern India reveals to us the fol¬ 
lowing facts. We find, first, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. We find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
viz., Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Guzaratl, etc., all bearing a close re¬ 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
divided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example Uvara (god), devatd (deity), svarga (heaven), stri (woman), 
purusha (man), jana (person); secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
log from loka (people), istri from sirt (woman), munh from mukha 
(mouth), Ihal from bhrdtri (brother), hhatlja from bhratrija (brother’s 
son), bdhin from bhdglni (either), big ah from vivdfia (marriage), bhum 
from bhumi (earth), and innumerable others in Hindi; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
hooks, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
^dependent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech , 1 such as in Hindi, bap 
(father), be(d (son), per (a tree), chauH (a chair), chulc fa blunder), 
JchirJcl (a window), jhdgra (a dispute), bakhera (the same), dfa (flour), 
cka(dl (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. ."Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as adm > 
(a man), 'aural (a woman), hakim (a ruler), h&kim (a physician), 
durust (right), ro% (day), dariyd (a river), roshcni (light), etc., etc. 

Let us now see what 13 the history of these vernacular dialects. 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot have existed for ever 
in their present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
created ? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If we begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North - 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally admitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those languages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. NoW it is well known that Mahmud of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago. Before that time, and in fact till long after¬ 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects . 3 

1 This latter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Aufrecht. The 
same remark had been previously made by Mr. J. Beanies, as will appear from a 
quotation which I shall make further on from his “Notes on the Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of the ancient astronomer, Varaha Mihira, 
that a few astronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabic origin had been 
borrowed from the Arabian astronomers, and introduced into Sanskrit hooks. I 
allude to such words as hard, drikdna , liptd, anapha, swnaphd, dpoklima, rihpha , 
which are of Greek origin, and mukdrmd , mukavila , tasdi, fault, etc , which are 
derived from the Arabic. (Colebrooke’s Miso. Essays, II., 525 ff., and Weber’s 
Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II., pp. 254 and 263.) 
The following verse of Varaha Mihira proves clearly how much the Indian, astro¬ 
nomers wero indebted to the Greeks:— 

mkchhdh hi yavands teshu samyak idstrarn idam at hit am J 
rishi-vat te *pi pvjyante kirn punar daivavid dvijah | 

“ For the Yavanas are Mlechhas; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Baliar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin¬ 
dustan, from Humayun downwards), of the origin of tho Urdu 
language, jvhich I copy in the Boman character:— 

“ Haqiqat Urdu kl zabdn hi htmrgon he munh se yUn suni hai hih 
Dilll shahr* Hinduon he nazdlh chaujugl hai. Unhen he rujd parjcl 
qadlm §e rahte the, aur apnl bhdkhd bolte the. Hazar haras se Musul - 
mdnon hi *mnal had. Suit an Mahmud Qhaznavl dyd. Phir Ghori 
aur Lodi ludshah hue. Is amad o raft he ha is huehh zabdnon ne 
Hindu Musulman M dmezish pat. Akhir Amir Taimur ne. . . . 
Hindustan ho liyd. Unhe dne aur rahne st lashkcvt' hd bazar shahr 
men dakhil hud. Is xodste shahr kd bazar Urdu kahldyd. . . Jab 
Akbar bddshah takht par baithe , tab charon (araf he viulkon se sab 
' qaum qadrddnl axcr faizrasdnl us khanddn Ids uni ki sunkar huzur men 
dkar jama a hue. Lekin har eh hi goydi aur boll judl judl thl. Ikafthe 
hone se dpas men len den saudd sulf suwdl jawdb karte ek zabdn Urdu 
kl muqarrar hul. . . , Hi dan zabdn Urdu kl mmjte manjte am manjl 
kih kisu shahr kl bolt us se iakkar nahln khdtll 

“ I have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language :—The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhdkhd 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmud, of Ghazni, came. Then the Grhorl and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindus and Musulmans took place. At length 
Amir Taimur . . . conquered Hindustan. In consequence of his 
arrival and residence, the bazar of tho army was introduced into tho 
city, and the bazar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdu. . . . When king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 

and even they arc revered like Rishis: how much more a Brahman skilled in astrology! ” 
(Colebrooke’s Essays, II., 410.) This trilling exception, however, does not invalidate 
the assertion made in the text, that it was only after the settlement of the Musulmans 
iiv India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used iu the dialects of India. 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries ; but the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, trafficking together, and talking with each other, a camp 
(Urdu) language became established. ... At length, the Urdu 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine¬ 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Iffahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex¬ 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, Guzaratl, and other North - 
Indian dialects, in the form in which they are generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far tbe larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (as has been already said) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit hooks nor yet are derived fr<5m Persian 
or Arabic, and which may therefore he regarded either as indigenous 
[i.e. derived from non-Aryan tribes), or colloquial vocables of Aryan 
origin. 

Several interesting questions arise here; as First, how far hack can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, 
Guzaratl, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what has been the process of their formation? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are not discover¬ 
able in Sanskrit, as it has been preserved to us in mitten records ? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared to answer with any precision. Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguse Pracriticae, pp. 59 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 a.d. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialects derived from Sanskrit: “To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor¬ 
rupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffused in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from its parent. The former set are 
genuine daughters of the Sanskrit ; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it® is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of the formed, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era; and it may 
he shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 a.d. The 
discussion of the latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

Mr. Bearaes claims for the modem vernacular dialects a high anti¬ 
quity, atid regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit. 
His observations are as follows: 

“I would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un¬ 
fortunately attracted tho attention of scholars too exclusively. No 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modem dialects. These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and are derived, one cannot 
doubt, from an ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre¬ 
sented in Sanskrit as the speech of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Yirgil. The process of selection which 
led the polished Homan to use only stately and euphonious words—a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modern English 
writers—was doubtless at work among the ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanic languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which can be matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hindi or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact. 
The line taken by Professor Lassen, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Yararuchi and 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
seems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
vernaculars. It will be sufficient if I cau show that they have been 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them; and which, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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NORTILINDIAN DIALECTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should hare undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages. The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognises, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted into their 
vocabulary a large Mux of .Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds. 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin¬ 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., which must, for the most 
part, at a period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
source,' 1 is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 
spoken language. Por as the inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with some modifications, the same creed, receive the same religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language: and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the several modem vernaculars have been 
gradually formed. 

We shall also see, a little further on, that the differences between 
the North-Indian dialects (the old Maharashtri, S'auraseni, etc.) which 
preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant ; 
whereas the modern vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, and 
Guaaratl, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation. This greater divergence between the modern than 
we find to have existed between the earlier dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac¬ 
teristic of language in general. 

^ Mr. Beames says (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for 1868, p. 498): “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi has had an independent existence for centuries, and I think 
an independent origin.” This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
therwords which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may he original or invented, and not modified from those 
of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are merely 
modifications or developments. 
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I shall first, of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modern vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
antiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects: and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

Pirst. In extant Buddhist histories, .such as- the Lalita Vistara 
composed ib Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathas, are inter¬ 
spersed, the language of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India,* or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci¬ 
mens of that ancient spoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
became gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which a language differing both from Sanskrit and the modern 
vernaculars is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pall or Magadhl, which also is different from the modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Pourth. In ancient Indian dramas such as the Mpichhakatl, 
Sakuntala, etc., while kings and Brfdnnans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakrit and Apabhransa are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Sanskrit and from the existing vernacular tongues. 

* The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Pall Buddhistical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, as the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes. 
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such as have been described, were employed in former 'times, we can. 
find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
MahrattI, etc., in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
same period; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse¬ 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prakrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modem Hindi, Bengali, MahrattI, etc. 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modem vernaculars arose out of the earlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the manner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, U. the 
Prakrits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces¬ 
sary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although some 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative 'tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
particular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which appear to have preceded 
the existing varieties, and which are now obsolete. In Carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to begin with those dialects which 
seem to he the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Giithas; secondly, that used in the rock in¬ 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pall; and fourthly, the dramatic Prakrits. 
The last-named class appearing to be the most recent, 1 shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


Sect. II.-—The Prakrit Dialect? employed in the Dramas. 

JVith the view of ascertaining the relation in which the, Prakrit 
languages stand to the modern vernaculars of northern India, I have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in whicn they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakatl, attributed to King Sudraka, and the Vii^ra- 
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morva&I attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 


age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 


about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago, 1 ) together with several 
others. I have also referred to the examples given in the Prakrit 
Grammar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com¬ 
posed about eighteen hundred years ago, 6 or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prakrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
vernacular dialects. For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakrits were identical with any con¬ 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects, 6 it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not a considerable resemblance to some of these. Even 
if some of the forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter; as, first, the inventors 
of those forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise entirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com¬ 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakrit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modem vernaculars; but yet exhibit a great 

4 Professor Wilson, reasoning from a variety of considerations, considers the 
Mrichhakatl to have been probably composed in the interval between 100 n c. and 
the end of the second century a.d. (Introduction to the play, pp. 5-9.) The same 
writer thinks that the Vikraraorvas'I, which is regarded as the work of Kalidasa, is 
more recent than tho Mrichhakatl, but does not assign any probable date (Introd. to 
drama, pp. 185,186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakatl was composed towards the 
end of tho first century a.d., while the Vikramorva^I and the S'akuntala (which last 
is also assigned to Kalidasa) were composed in the second half of tho second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt. ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxxiii, xl, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikraraorvas'i and S'akuntala, at the close of the 
third century a.d. The Mrichhakatl is held by the same author to be not earlier 
tjian the second century a.d. (Ind. Stud. ii. 148), 

6 Ind. Alterth., vol. ii. p. 1160. 

6 Tt is quite conceivable that the Prakrits employed in the earlier dramas may 
have continued to be the conventional forms in use in later works of the same kind, 
even after the provincial vernaculars to which they were most akin had been modified 
or superseded,—just as Latin, Sanskrit and Pall continued to he used tor literary 
purposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues. 
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peaking down and modification of the former. I will give some 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements. I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakrit, which will he specified further on. 


Sanskrit. 

Prakrit. 

Hindi. 

English. 

Bhavami 

Homi 

Hbn 

I am. 

Bhavasi 

Hosi 

Hai 

Thou art. 

Bhavati 

Hodi 

Hai 

He is. 

Bhavanti 

Honti 

Hain 

They are. 

TJttishtha 

Utthehi 

Uth 

Bise. 

Prapnorai 

Pavimi 

Pata-hun 

I obtain. 

S'yinomi 

S'un3mi 

Sunta-hun 

I boar. 

S'yinu 

Sunu, or Sunahi 

Sun 

Hear (imper.). 

Kathaya 

KahShi 

Kab 

Tell. 

Dadami 

Demi 

Detu-hun. 

I give. 

Dadiiti 

Dedi 

Deta-hai 

He gives. 

Dattam 

Dinnam 

Diya, Din 

Given. 

Nyityati 

K&ohchai 

Nachta 

He dances. 

Kakshami 

Bakkh&mi 

Rakbta-bun 

I keep. 

Dhava 

Dhovehi 

Dbo 

"Wash. 

Bruinah 

Bollamo 

Bolte 

"We speak. 

Batumi 

Payemi 

PaytS 

I fall. 

Nishkasaya 

Nikkalehi 

Nikal 

Expel 

Ghyitam 

Ghia 

Gbi 

Gbee. 

Mukha 

Muha 

Munb 

Mouth. 

Kuryyam 

Kajjam 

Kaj 

Work. 

Karma 

Kamma 

Kam 

Work. 

Kama 

Karma 

Kan 

Ear. 

Twain 

Tumam 

Turn 

Thou or you. 

Tubhyam 

Tujh 

Tujb 

To thee. 

Yuahmakam 

Tumhunam 

Turahara 

Of you. 

Asti 

Attbi, or Achchhi 

Acbcbbe (Beng.) 

He is. 

Santi 

Achchbanti 

Acbchhen (ditto.) 

They are. 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forms which the words took in Prakrit beiore they assumed the shapes 
in -which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, e.g., karma and 
kiiryya became in Prakrit respectively kamma and kajja , and finally in 
Hindi kam and kaj. The Sanskrit form rakshdmi (I keep) re-appears 
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rakklidmi, with the compound consonant ksh changed 
into kkJby Wnwifch Uni the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared ip the Hindi rakhtd , 
which does'hot differ from the second and third persons. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prakrits coincide with and 
diverge f^om the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modern vernaculars on the other, will be found, in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

The books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the followingMr. CowelTs Prakrita Praka4a of Yararuchi; Lassen’s 
Institutions Linguse Pracriticce * Delius’s Radices Pracritic®; the 
Mriekhakati, Stenzler’s edition; the S'akuntala, Bohtlingk’s .edition; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition; Malavika Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s edition; and the Yikramorva4l, Calcutta edition. 7 

7 Since the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannaraghava 
of Jayadeva, and the Balaramayana of Rajafc'ekhara, hare been printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deva S'astri, in the Journal called “The Pandit," published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have been struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869, 
Professor Weber has also published, in 1866, a Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaina work called “ BhagavatT,” which is a species of Prakrit; and in 1870 the text, 
•with a German translation, of the 14 Saptasataka of Bala,’ 5 as a “ contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakrit/’ 
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Table No. I. 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP THE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 8 


nEFEllENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

d 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattI. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 3.126 

ghfitam 

ghiam 

ghi 

ghl 

ghee. 

Mrichh. 3 1 

Var. v. 25 } 

dadhi 

dahm t dahim 

dahl 

dahim 

curds. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

muleha 

muham 

muhh 

mukh 

mouth. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

badhira. 

bahira 

bahira 

bahirg. 

u’eaf. 

Var. ii. 27 . . 

meqha 

meho 

men h. 

meg/i, dhag 

cloud. 

Var. v. if . . 

vitdhu 

vahu 

bahu 

bdyako, ball 

wife. 

Mrichh. 164. \ 
168 - ) 

sadhu 

sahUy ddhu 

aaku 

sdhu,8dvakdr 

/ good: 

(Banker. . 

Var. iii. 3. 17. 

ledrya, karma 

kajftiy kammo 

kajy ham 

kdjy kdm 

work. 

Var. iii, 17. \ 
Var. ix. 17. ) 

drye 

ajje 

. . . 

• . . 

respectable. 

Var. ii. 10. 

garbhinl 

gabbhin 

gabbhin 

gabhan . 

pregnant. 

Var. iii. 2. 60. 
Var. iii. 2. . 

yogyani . - 
rdjya 

■joggarn 

rajja 

joy 

rdj 

joyd 

proper. 

kingdom. 

Var. iii. 27.) 
Mrichh. 31. / 

adya 

ajja 


dj 

to-day. 

Vikr. 78. 79. 

vddyamdnaih 

mjjantehim 

bajdnd 

bajdwineni 

to sound. 

Var. iii. 3. . . 

ardham 

addham 

ddhd 

adJid 

half. 

Var. iii, 3. 60. 

karnah 

kanno 

Jean 

Jean 

ear. 

S'ak. 26. . . . 

Jcharjuraih 

khajjurehiih 

khajur 

khajur 

date tree. 

Mrichh. 104. 

(eharmmakd- 
l rah, 

jchat/mdrao 

chamdr 

chamJidr 

Chumar. 

Var. iv. 1. , . 

Ikimbhaku- \ 

l ra l}' ) 

sarvam j 

kumbharo 

kumhdr 

kumbhar 

potter. 

Var. iii. 3. . . 

sabbam, ) 
sabbam j 

sab 

. . . 

all. 

Mrichh. 124. 

smarna 

jovana 

8ond 

ftoneih 

gold. 

Var. iii. 27. . 

salyam 

sachcham 

8ach 

sack 

true. 

Var. iii. 4. | 

Mrichh. 44.J 

chandrah 

chando 

chdnd 

chand 

moon. 

Vikr. 23. . . . 

chandrem 

cliandaena 

% 

. . . 

by the moon. 

Var. iii. 28. . 

madhyak 

majjho | 

manjhaldy 1 
majhola j 

maj 

middle. 

Var. iii. 12. . 

hastali 

hattho 

hath 

hat 

hand. 

Mrichh. 7. 120 

vriddha 

ruddha 

budhd 

. . . 

old. 

Vikr. 107. . . 

■vfiddhdm 

vuddim 

budhiyd 

. . . 

old woman. 

Vikr. 121. 

jyeshpui 

mushp 

jetfha 

jepid 

. . . 

eldest. 

Var. iii. 1 . 50 

mutpii 

mufpii 

muth 

fist : handful. 

Var. iii. 1 . 511 
Mrich.28.142j 

Imhpd 

set f hi 

sepi 

8Cf 

| superior, 

(hanker. 

Mrichh. 18. 30 

kdshfhena 

kafthena 

k&pi 

k'dtht 

wood, a pole 

Mrichh. 18. 21 

sushka | 

sukkha ) 

sukkha \ 

8ukhd, 

sukhdy 8ukd 

dry. 

Mrichh. 63. . 

sdkshin 

sakkhi 

sdkJn 

. . . 

witness. 


8 This table (except as regards tho transliteration of the Indian words), is reprinted 
nearly as it stands in tho first edition, and without a renewed verification the 
references in col. 1, the labour of which, I thought, would hardly have, been repaid by 
correction of a few possible inaccuracies. 
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Yar. i. 20. i 
iii. 12. . 
Var. iii. 29. \ 
Mfichh. 54. } 
Mfichh. 99. \ 
Var. iii. 29. / 
Lassen, 363. 
Mfichh. 97. 

117. . . . 
Var. iii. 40. 
Mfichh. 99, 
Yar. iii. 1. 

Mfichh. 104. 
Yar. i. 12. . 
Mrichh. 105. 

Var. i. 36. . 
Mfichli. 120 ) 
Var. iii, 29. / 
Mrichh. 94. 95 
Var. iii. 40. 
Mficli.71.150. 
Var. iii. 2. . 
Yar. iii. 40. 
Var. iv. 9. 26 
Vikr. 36. . 

Var. i. 32. iii. 31 

Mfichh. 73. 79 

Yar.i.30.iii.30 
Mfichh. 72. \ 
Var. v. 35. j 
Mfichh. 72. . 
Mfichh. 71. . 
Var. iii. 35. 1 
Mfichh. 93. | 
Yar. i. 8. . . 

Var. i. 7. 
Mfichh. 11.94. 
and 113. 138 
Mfichh. 117. 
Var.i.28.*i.l7 
Mfichh. 11. 
Mfichh. 120. 
Mrichh. 77. 


SANSKRIT. 

| PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAllRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 











j pustakam 

pothao 

pot hi 

pothi 

book. 

pushkarah 

pokkharo 

pokhard 

pokhar 

pond. 

dakshim 

dakkhine 

dakhin 

« 

south. 9 

dakshinam 

dahinam 

ddhiaS 

. . . 

/on the right 
\ hand. 9 

paschimah 

pachchhimo 

pachchim M 

... 

west. 

bhaktam 

bhattam 

bhdt 

bhdt 

(boiled rice, 
{rice in husk. 

grmthi 

ganthi 

gdnth 

gdnfh 

joint. 

pishfam 

pi ft ham 

pifvd 

pifanem 

to pound. 

prishthatah 

pifthido 

pith 

, . . 

at the back. 

clmi trail 

cha' itto 

chait 

. . . 

(name of a 
{ month. 

k&hetra 

khetta 

khet 

set 

field. 

mfittika 

muff id 

maffi 

mat! 

earth. 

pad chat j 

pachhddo , j 
paehhd j 

pdchhe 

. . . 

after. 

nagnah 

naggo 

nangd 

nangd 

naked. 

vatsa 

vachha 10 

bachd 

bachd 

child, etc. 

vidyut 

viyu, vijjuli 

b\jli 

wlj 

lightning. 

Vfikshah 

vuchho 11 

brichh 

vriksha 

tree. 

rukshah 12 j 

rukkha, 1 
lukJcha j 

rukh 

tree. 

pikshah 

richchho 

rlchh 

. . . 

a bear. 

bhratd 

bhada, bhdd 

bhdl 

bhdd 

brother. 

ash fa mam 

afthamam 

dthuan 

dthwd 

eighth. 

saptamam 

sattamam 

sat wan 

sdtwd 

seventh. 

pmhpam 

puppham 

puhap 

. . . 

flower. 

mayura 

moro 

mor 

mor 

peacock. 

lavanam 

lonam 

Ion . 

Ion 

salt. 

j bhaginlm 

bahinim 

bahm 

bahln 

sister. 

sukarah 

duals 13 

suar 

. . • 

hog. 

jsrigalt 

s idliy stall 

siydl 

. . . 

8 he jackall. 

vlja 

via 

bid 

bijy hi 

seed. 

vanik 

5oMf‘(9 U 

baniyd 

team 

merchant. 


9 Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes in Prakrit and Hindi according to its two different meanings. 

10 The Persian has the same form, with a b instead of the v. 

11 Varoruchi gives the form vachchho, not vuchchha , which I find in the Mfichh,, p. 73. 

12 RTikshn is given in Wilson’s dictionary as one of the Sanskrit words for a tree: but 
it may have crept in from Prakrit. Compare Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. 

1 3 This word is from the S'akarika, one of the ApabhramJa dialects. In ordinary Prakrit 

it would perhaps he suaro or suaro. w Ydnio Mfichh., 28 and 50. 
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PRAKRIT. 

Hiis'nf. 

MAHRATTV 

j 

ENGLISH. 

Myichh. 78. 
Lass,p 172. \ 

kdyasthah 

kddtthao 

kdyath 

kdyat 

Kayasth. 

2l8.Myich. 
29.30.151. ( 
Yar. iv. 2. J 

Ulevalctyah 

\devaktdani 

deulu, V 

(kvalam j 

dewai 

dewajy deul' 

temple. 

Yar. iv. 1. . 

rajakulam 

(raa’uZam, 

[rutcZam 

rau aZ (a 
priest.) » 

rdu{ (a 1 

paiace.) j 

royal family. 

Mriehh. 30.1 
38. 39. . . f 

dyutakarah 

UudiaroJddM 
\aru, judialo 

j judri 

jtigan 

gambler. 

Yar. viii. 26. 

s thana 

(hana 

thdnw 

than 

place. 

Var. hi. 33. . 

mana 

nfiana 

nahdn 

Italian , nhdn 

bathing. 

Yar. iii, 33.61. 

kfishnah 

kanho | 

kanhaiydy 
kdnh 16 

kanhaiydy j 
kanhobd j 

Krishna. 

Var. iii. 3. . 1 
Mriehh. 13. j 

grama 

gdma 

gaum 

gtinw 

village. 

Myichh. 97. 1 
Yar. iv, 25. j 

grdmydh 

gamelud 18 

gdnwdld 

. . . 

villager. 

Mriehh. 69. 96 
Lass. 172. 425 

| balmtrddh 

ba’illd 

bail 

bail 

oxen. 

Myichh. 6. . 

Mrieh.12.44.) 
104. Yar. xii.J 
22. Vikr. 30.7 

daridratayd 
(jr triyd 

daliddae 

is tidy amj 7 ) 
itthiac j 

dalldratd 

istri 

. . . 

poverty. 

woman. 

Myichh. 18.23. 
58. . . . 

|iydla 

sdlaa, salo 

said 

said 

(brother-in¬ 
i' law. 

Var. iii. 14.50. 
& Myichh. 40 

j stambhah 

khanibho 

khambhd 

khamb 

pillar. 

Yar, iii. 29, , 

skandhah 

khandho 

kandha 

. 

shoulder. 

Myichh. 43. ( 
Myiohh. 50. ( 

vahis, 

vdllya 

v a hi la, 1 

vahira j 

bdhir 

bdher 

outside. 

Myichh. 126. 

(vriddhe, 

\vrihati 

vaddhake , 
vaddhaJcdhtm 

^badd 

. . , 

great. 

Mriehh. 131. \ 
Var. iii. 39. j 

kdrshupanmt 

(kahabanam , 
\kahdvano 

kahdwan , ) 

kalian J 

. . . 

|16panasof 
l cowries. 

Var. iii. 68. . 
Myich.73.134 

^diryhikd 

digghid,(fihiTi 

dighi 


oblong pond. 

Yar. v. 24. . 

haridra 

(haladda, 1 
\haladdi ) 

haldi 


turmeric. 

Yar. ii. 31. . 

yasas 

jaso 

Jas 

jas 

glory. 

Var. iii. 29. 1 
Myichh. 150.) 

kshemani 

kkhemam 

khem 

khem 

welfare. 

Myichh. 176.) 
Var. iii. 26. j 

gardabbuh j 

gaddaho , ) 
gad^aho / 

gadaha 

gddhawa 

ass. 

Vat. iii. 28.56 

sandhyn 

sanjhd 18 

sdnjh 

sdnjh 

evening. 

Yen', iv. 25. . 

etdvat 

eitiain 

itnd 

so much. 

Myichh. 44. j 

mdhaka - ) J 

rasya \ 

andhadretssa 

andhiyard 

andhar 

.darkness. 


16 Kanhpur (city of K5nh, or Krishna) is the proper name of G'awnpore. When 
Krishna means Mack, it becomes Kasano in Prakyii, according to Yar. iii. 61. The 
Bfdaramuyana has kiscna , p. 141, and kanna in p. 244, in the* same sense. 

16 See Lassen, p. 425, who says gamelm — quasi grdmdlayukah. 

17 This word is in the S'akarikil dialect. 

19 In this and other instances, the rules and examples given would, of qourse, account, 
by analogy, for the existence of many cither modern vernacular words, of which the earlier 

- ‘ ' 





















THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 



<SL 


PREFERENCES. 


Yikr. 49. and | 
Lass. 249. 19 ( 
Var. iii. 18.) 
& Yikr. 9. f 
Var. xii. 6. 
Vikr. 103. .} 

Vikr. U2. . 4 
Var. v. 3$. . . 

Yikr. 112. 
Yikr. 116. 

Mpichh. 14. 
95.116.141 
Var. iv. 32. 

Var. ii. 2. . 
Var. ii. 2. . 
Var. ii.2. iii,50 

Var. iii. 48. 


Mpichh. 12. 
78.103.104 
S'ak. 105. . 
Prabodhach 
12. 28. 37. 
46. 63. 68. 

Prab. 63. . 
Var. iii. 1. 
Yar. iv. 15. \ 
S'ak. 21. . .) 
Var. iii. 2. v.) 

14. vi. 60. .) 
Yar. iii. 60. 
Lassen, 284 
Var. iii. 8. . 
Var. iii. 25. 
Var. i.18. ii.27 


upddhyd- 

yasya 

aschary am j 
(jxidhrma 

mataram j 
muta 

pitaram j 
pituh 

gpiham < 


j warn 
suchi 


atmmali 

atrria 

utmanam 

mahatma- 

nam 

sthale 


ay mm 

kriya 

brdhmano 

garttah 

gablvram 


PRAKRIT. 


uajjhdassa ,) 
ojhao j 
achcheram ,) 
achchariam) 

giddhena 

■madaram, 21 

mdarn 

mad 

pidaram , 23 
piaram, 
piduno 


gharam, 

giham, 

haraarn 

jiam 

sui 

maggo 


appano 
ap'd, appd 
appnnam , 
apdnam 
mahnppd- 
ndnam, 
mahdppd- 
natn 

thole 


aggm 

Jcirid 

vamhano 

gaddo 

gahiram 


hindi. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

ojha 20 


(religious 
( teacher. 

acharaj 

. . . 

wonderful. 

gidh 

gidh 

vulture. 

md 

di , mdi 22 

mother. 

pita , bap 

pita, bap 

father. * 

ghar 

ghar 

house. 

jl 


life. 

sui 

sui 

needle. 


. . . 

path. 

' apna 

. . . 

self; own. 

dp 

apart 

(self; great- 



V souled. 

that 

J 

dry land. 

dnm 

asum, asu 

tear. 

dg 

dg 

fire. 

Iciriyd 

• * • 

qeremony. 

bdmhan 

human 

Brahman. 

gadhd 

gahira 

cavity. 

! gahird 

deep. 

in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 

L-med from the Sanskrit bandhyd, in the same 


way as mnjh comes from amdhyd ; and as in the latter case we find the earlier Prakrit 
form to have been aanjha, so we may suppose the older Prakrit form of bdnjh to have been 
bmyhdj or vanjhd. And the same must have been the case in numerous other instances. 
[In fact, since the above was written, I have actually found the word vanjhd, a barren 
woman, in Clough’s Pali Grammar, pf: 37. See also vai\jhjhibliudd, B alar am., p. 225.] 

19 Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

20 Ojfta. is the designation of a particular tribe of Brahmans. In the Balaramayana, 
85 ff., the word has the form uvajjhda. 

21 Tr Persian madar. 22 Mahratti of Nagpur. 23 In Persian patibir, 

* V, geo Lassen, Inst. Pracr., p. 315. Burnouf (Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 660) observes 
that the form dptano or at patio, which occurs in the rock inscription of Girnar, is the 
intermediate step by which atm an was transformed into appd, appano , etc. 

f ' ‘ . : 
















THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 




REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

maheattT, 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. iv. 31. . 

malinam 


maild 


dirty. 

Var. i. 9. . j 

ohaturthi, 

chaturdast 

ic ha, at t hi , ) 

\chotthi j 

fcha’uddaht, ) 
( choddaht j 

ckauthi 

chaudahivTn 

chauthd 

chaudd 

fourth. 

I fourteenth, 
’^fourteen. 

Yar. iii. 44. . 
Var. ii. 41. ) 
Mjichh. 70. ♦ 

panchadmah 

shasfyhi 

panndraho 

chhatpu 

pandarahwdh 

chhatKi 

pandhara 

' / fifteenth, 
(fifteen; 
sixth. 


ekddasa. 

ear aha, 

iyar ah, \ 


C eleven, 

44. | 

dvdda&a, 

vdraha. 

bar ah, j 

, . 

| twelve, 

trayodasa 

ter aha 2 * 

terah ) 


(thirteen. 

Lass. 271.3181 
Yar. ri. 59. J 

dvayoh j 

donham, ) 

donnam ) 

donon 

. . . 

of two. 

Lassen, 318 ) 
Miichh. 101 j 
Yar. vi. 54. ) 

(dvau, dvdbh- 
( yam, dvayoh 

\due, do, do- ) 

[ him, dosu / 

do 

don. 

two; 

Lassen, 319.1 
Var. vi. 56. J 

trini 

tinni 

tin 

tin 

three. 

Lassen, 319. . 

shat 

chha 

chha 

. . . 

six. 

Lassen, 320. 

vimshti 

visa,i 

bis 

'mi 

“ twenty. 

Lassen, 320. 

tr inis at 

ttsaa 

:?s 

tie 

thirty. , 

Var. iii. 30. ( 
31. | 

kshanam 

chhanam 

chhan 

. * 

moment. 

kshtmd 

chhomd 

chhaind 

• . 

patience; 

makshikd 

machhid 

makkhi 

. . 

a fly. 

Var.m.d2.iv.l 

srotas 

sotto 

sold 

. 

stream.. 

Var. i. 12. . . 

nidrd 

niddd 

mnd 

nid 

sleep. 

Lassen, 246. ) 
Var. iii. 53. J 

tdmram 

tamvam 

Imnbd j 

tdmb (iron ) 
rust.) / 

copper.. 

Var. iv. 33. i 
Lass. 172. n.) 

dUhita, dhtdd 

dhld 

dhiy d, did 

(maiden, 

( daughter. 

Yar. iv. 25. . 

dhanavm 

dhandlo 

dhanwdld 

■. ,, , % 

rich. 

Yar, i. 10. iii.l 

(prosidrah, 

\praslamh 

pattharo , 

patthar (a 1 

patthar 

)a bed : a 

12, Mrich. 71 j 

pattharo 

stone.) j 

\ stone. 

Yar.i. 20. iii. 1 

maktd 

motta 

moti 

tnotim 

pearl. 

Yar. iii. 3.581 
Mrichh. 93. j 

ratri 

rattl 

rat 

rat 

night. 

Var. ii. 32. . 

yastyi 

laffhi 

Idfhl 

lafth 

staff, club.. 

Var. i. 15. ) 
28. iii. 41. > 
Miichh. P ) 

vfUchikah j 

vichchuo, ) 
vinchhuo } 

bichu, bicKi 

vine,Hu 

scorpion. 

Var. iii. 17. 19 

suryah 

sujjo, siiro 

suraj 

. . . 

the sun. 

Var. i.29. Lass. 
293. Vikr. 45. 

^prdvrish 

pans 

. . . 

pahs 

/the rainy 
( season. 

Var. iii. 35.1 
38. Lass. 209) 

vdshpah j 

vappho, 1 
vappho ) 

bhdph 


vapour. 

Var. iii. 22. . 

nartakah 

naffao 

na( 

not 

a dancer. 

Var. iii. 24. . 

vartd 

vattd 

bat $ 

word. 

Lassen, 250. \ 
Var. iii. 21. j 

paryanka 

pallanka 

j palany 29 

palany 

bed. 

BuL 132. . , 

pahjanhah 

pallanko 


. . . 

do. 

Lassen, 264. \ 
Var. iii. 1.121 1 

eicasiha 

ekattha 

ika\tha 

. . . 

collected. 


25 See Prof. Cowell^ note on Var, ii. 44. 

26 This word palany means in Persian also, a bed, as well as a tiger. 














THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 



REFUREN0E8. 


Var, iii. 12. 
Mrichh. 18. 
Lassen, 272. ) 
Yar. iii. 40. { 
Yar. x. 10. 
Lassen, 379. 
App. 53, 


Vikr. 81. 82 
Var. vi. 25-- 
53. < 

Cowell, Int. 


p. XXYill.'* 


Mrichh. 38, . 
Yar. vi. 6. 

Cowell, Int.) 
xxvii. . .{ 

Var. iv. 16. 

At|icbli.93.9C. 

Yar. iv. 25. 
Mrichh. 74. 
Mrichh. 4. 51. 

Var.viii.15.61 
Mrichh. 4. f 
27.&jPtfs.Cf. j 
Delius, p. 41 
Kvatn., in 
ditto, p. 10. [ 
Var. viii. 12. 
Var; viii. 18. \ 
xii.17. Mric. I 
66.103.134. 
pas. Vikr. 14 ) 
Mrichh. 21. 24 

Mrichh. 14. \ 
131, Yikr.J 
57.97. 1011 
Del. p.*62 . [ 

Yar iii 3. . . 


P SANEXRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTL 

ENGLISH. J 

nmtaka 

matthaka ) 
nwtthaam 1 

| mdtha 

mdthd 

bead. 

matsya 27 

machchha j 

[ machchh, | 

( mach’dihli j 

« 

; flab. 

kanyd 

kanjd, hanjd 

. . . 

. . . 

girl. 

aham j 

aham, ham , ] 
hagge, hani J 

j main, ham 

rriiu 

I. 

vayum 

ernhe, mam 
maha, majjhi 

ham 

amht 

we. 

mama 

i mtjh 

mdjhd 

t mine. 

asmakam 

amhaqam 

hamam j 

amhald. \ 

amhdna ) 

of us, [us, by 
us, Maiir.] 

foam-, foam j 

timam , 1 

tumam J 

| turn 

turn 

fbou. 

tubhyam 

tmyha 

tugh 

tuj 

to tbee. 

tava | 

tub a, tujjha] 
tujjhaha J 

| tujh 

iujha 

thine. 

yuyam 

turnkey iujjhe 

turn 

tumhl 

you. 

yushmakam 

tumhana 

tumhara j 

tumhala,. 1 
twnhatia j 

of you, [you, 
by you,Mah.] 

kasya 

kdha 

kahe 

. . . 

, whose ? 

Icasyah 

kma 

ku 


{of what wo- 
( man '( 

yaJi 

jo 

jo 

jo 

who. 

tamin 

tahin 

. . . 

. . 

in this. 

yatra , tatra 

jahih , taking 

i jahan, la - 1 
i hah,tahin) 

jet-hem,tethem 

where, there. 

kiyat, yavat 

kettia, jetties 

kitn~i,jitm 

kit Oh 

(how much, 

[as much. 

hutra 

kahih 

kahah 

Tcofhem 

where ? 

uttish\ha | 

utthehi ) 

utthehi J 

| uthna 

uthyem 

rise, to rise. 

grihmti 

genhaj 

gahna 

ghmem 

to take. 

prichchha 

puc/ichha 



pj-iskfa 

puchrhhida 

puchhnd 

pusanem 

1 

prishfvd 

puchchhia 

. ;• . 

>to ask. 

prak&hyami 

puchchhissan 

i . . . 


f 

prichhati 

puchchhadi 



J 

rnriyate 

mara,i 

mama 

■tnaranem 

to die* 

l smardmi 

swnardmi \ 




< smarasi 

sumaresi > 

mtnara-nd 


to remember. 

[ smritva 

sutnaria ) 




samarpayasi 

prSpita 

samappesi 

pdbida, 

sompt/a 

. l 

jpa’m 1 

sompanem 

to entrust. 

praptah j 

pa bide, patto 
pftviya 

pcivanem 

to obtain. 

prapmmi 

pdvimi 

pau'td j 



prapsyasi 

piivihi 

paioahi J 



prabhavati 

pabham’i 

. . . 

he prevails. 


ri Machcha also is, however, given in Wilson’s dictionary ns a Sanskrit form. 
28 [See also°MrichhakatI and Vikramprvasi, ete>, passim.] 
















THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 



ItEFEHJBNCES. 


Var. vii. 20, 
21. viii. 1. 
Mpich. 105. < 
38. 39. 72. 
163. . . 

Prab. p. 44. 
Mrichh. 141. 

Myiciili. 21.24 


Var. vii. 12. 
13. 14. 15. 
Lassen,268. 


Var. vii. 20. 

21 . . . 


SANSKRIT. 


bfiavami 
blmvaei 
bhmati | 

bhmanti 

amibhavanti 
anubhavitwn 
i )bhaviah- j 
I yati \ 

bhavish- 
yami 


bkavifthya- \ 
mah i 


homi 29 

host 


honti 

anuhavanti 
anubhavidw 
huvisiadi i 
huvismdi j 
hossdmi^ 2 \ 


Var. via. 23. ( 
24. . . \ 

Var. Tiii. 2. . 

Mrichh. 25. ^ 
Var. viii. 13 
Viler. 112. 
Myieh.lG.31 
Mrichh. 132. 
Mrichh. 31 ) 
Vikr. 18. . j 

Dolius, *pp. \ 
27-29. ... j 

Delius, pp. ) 
27-29. . / 

Delius, p. 17 
Mrichh. 10,5 
Mrichh. 66. 
Var. viii. 62. 
Mpi.ch.95.37. 
Mpichh. 127, 
Mpichh. 32, 
163. . . . 


bhavish - 
yati 

bhavatu 

abhavaif 

abhiit, 

bhutam 

Jvafaya 

karomi 

kfit am 
kfitak 

kurvan < 

nirakfitya 

dadanii 

dadati 

dattam 

dadatt 

mdrgayati 


hohami , 
hohimi 
hossamo , 
hohdntOy 

hohim , 
hokissdj 
hohitthd 
hotfa, hojjii '] 
hojjahii , 
hojjahii 
hojja,u, 
hojjdu 
huvta, 
liohla 
huam 
(hmam ?) 
jalehi 
karomi , 
kalends 
karemi 
kude 

kulu , kao^ j 

karanto , 
Jcalcnto, 
karento , 
kubbano 

nir&kariya j 

demi 
dedi 
dinnam 
dentx 


niaggecH 


HINDI. 

MAIIRATTl. 

. 

> ENGLISH. 

hitii 

hai 
j hai 
haih 

» . . . 

hdt'M 31 


||I become, or* 
i am. 
l thou be- 
1 comest, etc* 
fhe becomes*, ’ 

\ etc. 

jthey become, 

thev feel, 
to* feel. 

he will be. 

huiigd 

horn 

I will be. 

■ honge 


we will be. 

hogft 

boil 

he will be. 

httfiye, hujiyo 

bhaya , hyd, ) 
hatd, tha j 

hita 

jaldria 

hota 

pet him be; 

1 be (imper.). 

he was. 

beon. 

to burn. 

karta 

karito'/h 

Ido. 

hard, kiyd 

kela, kola 

done. 

karta, 

karit 

doing. 

koriyd 1 

(Bengali.) j 

detd 

diya, dm 
dett 

mdngnd 

maganem 

(having un- 
1 done [done]. 

I give, 
he gives, 
given. 

giving (fem.). 
to isk. 


29 From havdtm , etc.; see Lassen, p. 176. 30 Sot, Mrichh. 38. 102. 

31 Enhi, provincial for hog a, 32 Burnouf, Lotus, 687. 

33 Delius seems to think kulu may be the Prakrit imperative. 

34 Comp, maggo from mdrgah, ant&;p. 18, Var. ii. 2. iii. 60. 


























THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


<SL 


ItEFEUEXCEiS. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI, 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Mrichh. 79, 1 
82. 88. . . J 

margayitim 

maggidwn 

. . . 

• • • T 


Mrichh. 136 { 

margamd- 

nena 

maggama- 1 
nena j 

. . •. 


to ask. 

Mrichh. 95. . 

m&ryayatah 

maggantzna 

. . . 

•• • • J 


Myichh. 12 . 

kalpayata 

kappedha 1 


Jcgpancih 

to cut. 

Mrichh. 51. . 

Jcalpayitva 

kappia ) 


Var.viii.23. ) 
Myichh. 36. } 
Del. 15. 46. ) 

jriatva 

jdnia | 

jdniya (Ben-\ 
gall.) ) 

. . ii 

having known 

Var. viii. 56.1 
Delius, p. 24. j 
Mrichh. 37. . 

s’rinomi 

srutva 

sunami 

sunta 

sw*ma(Hiudi) 

8imiya 

(Bengali.) 

j... 

to hear. 

Myu 104.105- 

srinu 

sunu, mnhhi 

sun 

• ■ * 

hear. 

Mrich. 46. 7o{ 

dhav, 

dhavati 

dhovehi, 1 
dhoadi j 

dhona 

dhuneih 

to wash. 

Mrichh. 46. . 

svapimah 

subemha 

80710. 

. . . 

to sleep. 

Prasan. 65. 

supia 

sutta 

sod 

* * 

asleep. 

Bril. 178. . 

svapsydmi 

suvissam 

so,unga 

. . . 

I shall sleep. 

Myich.59.1221 
Var. viii. 25/ 
Myichh. 97. 1 
Delius, 19. . J 

sthdpay- 

itvd 

sthdpay- 
ami 

tkabiUythdbia 

thabmi 

thamnd 

thambancih | 

• • •. J 

to hold, stop. 

Myichh. 57. . 

rakshami 

rakhhami 

rakhnd 

rakhancin 

to keep. 

Var. viii.4 7.1 

nfityati , 
nrityate , 

nachhaiy 




Mrichh. 70. 

nuchchittdi , S 

na child 

ndchancm 

to dance. 

71. Del. 60. j 

nrityan 

nachhanto J 



to teach. 

Mrichh. 71. . 

s ikshayantah 

sikkhanta 

sikhdnd 

' 

Myichh. 72. . 

upavishtah 

ubavitthd 

bait ha (?) 

kathanem 

seated. 

Cowell, App.l 
A. p. 99. ./ 

kathayati 

kahai 

kahna 

1 

S'ak. 45. 34. 1 

kathaya j 

kahehiy ) 




Myich. 4.80./ 

kadhehi / 

* 

> 

to tell. 

Myichh. 80. { 

tcathayish - ) 
yam* j 

kuthoyitum 

kahissam 

. . . 


Myichh. 36. . 

kahidd 

kahd 

. . . 


Mrichh. 103. 

kathyate 

kahijjadi 

V 

... 


Delius, 86. .» 
Vikr. 2. . ./ 

asti 

atti, achchi 38 

(achhe (Ben-1 
l gall.) / 

a. he 

he is. 

Mrichh. 99. . 

stha 

achchhadha 

5c/;Ao(Beng.) 


ye are. 

Lassen, 346 .) 
Cowell, 184.) 

santi 

achchanti 

achhen(Ben%) 


they are. 

Sutra 24. in ) 

i 

volla'i ) \ 
void i / / 




App. A. . [ 
Cowell, 99. ) 

vadati j 

bolnd 

bolanem 

to speak. 

Myichh. 105. 

brumah 

bollamo 36 ( 



Delius, 67. .1 
Myichh. 169. j 

■ (abhante 

/ 

lahanti 

a 

lahate , lete 

. . . 

they receive. 


35 Mr. Childers thinks the forms achchi , etc., cannot bo referred to the Sanskrit root as. 
Asti , lie lays, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali achchhati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the present tenso of as, and points to an anomalous form atsati. 

36 This alteration of brumah into bollamo may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded 
by the following steps: baruma #, balumah , bollamo. Or it is possible that bol may b© 
a,p iudigenous r.on-Sanskrit form, or a vernacular rpot retained in Prakyit 
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iliff . , n .. 






REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

| HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Myichh. 115. | 

kshipatu ( 
{pixel, to go) ♦ 

pheladu 37 

pheUte{Bcng.) 

. . 4 

to throw. 

Myichh. 139. j 

durikarish -) 
ydvni / 

phelaiss'am 

. . . 

* . . 

CL shall re- 
( move. 

Myichh. 112. 

jdgrita 

jaggetha 

jdgna 

jaganm 

to wake. 

Var. vii. 7-. . 

gatah 

ga'o 

gayd 

• . . 

; gone. 

Var. vii. 1.) 
and ii. 24 . j 

pathati 

padhai 

padhna 

patfhanm 

to read. 

Mfichh. 121. | 
Var. viii. 51. j 

palami j 

pademi 1 

paddrni j 

\ padnd 

padanem 

to fall. 

Delius, 51. . 

patitah 

padido 

padd 

. . 

fallen. 

Myichh. 120.1 
Delius, p. 22.) 

uddayante 38 j 

uddmti ) 

uddiienti J 

! udna 


to fly. 

Myichh. 124. J 

paridh&syc 

pahilisdam 

paharnd | 

pandhara- ) 
nem j 

(to put on 
( (clothing). 

Mrichh. 71. • 

pibanti 

pianti 

phtd 

pinem 

to drink. 

Delius, 77. . 

j tv ami 

jtami 

find \ 


to live. 

Myichh. 170. 

jlvantam 

j bantam 

... j 


Mrichh. 165. 

nishkasaya 

nikkdlehi j 

nikasnd 'll 

nikdlnci j 

; * * 

to put out. 

Var. viii. 44 ) 
Vik.ll.Dcl. > 
60.Kram.10 ) 

( varddhate , 
{varddhatam 

vaMhadi 1 
vaddhadti j 

badhnd 

1 ' 

wTtdhancm 

to increase. 

Vikr, 44 . . . 

tvarayasva 

turavdvchi j 

, turant 

1 (quickly.) j 

\ 

hasten. 

Var. viii. 4. . 

tvarate 

tumra’i 

. . . 

he hastens. 

S'ak.43.1681 
Vikr. 91. . 
Delius, 79. 
Hemochau- 
dra, Cowell. 

!► 

fpasyfimi ) 
ydfUyami'^ j 
dan ay a 

dekkhatni i0 

dekhcivahi 

dekhnd 

dikhdnd 

dckhanem 

ddkhavinem 

to see. 

(to cause to 
( see. 

173. note . j 
Var. viii. 48 . 


yudhyate 

jtyjhdi 

jujhnd 

jwijhanem 

(to fight: he 
i killed. 

Var. viii. 43. 

budhyate 

bujjhdi 

bitjhnd 

bujhanem 

{to under- 
\ stand. 

Var. viii. 25. l| 
26, Mrich. 73 j 

dhyai 

jhdysavjhaadi 

samqjhnd (?) 

samajanem 

4 to meditate, 
(understand. 

Kram. 28. ini 
Delius, p. 10. f 

krudh 

kvjjh 

. . . 

• . . 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 46. 

| rushy ati 

rttscd i 

risiyand 

. . . 

to he angry. 

Var. viii. 50 . 

viridndti 

mala' i 41 

malnd 


to grind, rub. 


87 Perhaps derived from prer, to impel. Comp, pellanena and vellaneua , rendered by 
preranena, in the Bfilar., p. 203. Both roots are given in the lexicons. 

38 Prof. Aufreclit draws ray attention to the fact that, in tho Vedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not di, but dl. Seo also the intensive form of the verb in dediyitavai , 
S'atapatha Brohmana, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bolitlijjgk and Roth, s.v. 

89 This form may at one time have been in use. 

40 This word occurs on the I.at of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiye, and in 
the form dekhamx in the inscription at Dhauli. See Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 666, 669, 671, 676, who supposes dutch a ti may come from an old form drisyati , he sees. 
Mr. Childers thinks, however, it must como from the Sanskrit future drakshyate. 

41 See also Kramadis’vara, 39, in Delijis, p. 11, where the root mrid is said to become 
man in Prakrit.. In Persian also the ^erb mdlidan means to rub. 
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THE DRAMATIC PRAKRITS. 


<§L 


REPERENCE#. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

KINDI. 

MAHRATTl. 

ENGLISH. 

Yar. viii. 531 j 

sphut { 

phutfai., 1 
phvddi | 

phufnZ 

! phutanem 

co split. 

Mrich. 70. 7-4 
Delius, 59. ] 

badhyante 

bvjjhcmti 

bajhna 

khanem 

}• • • 

| to be bound 

1 or caught. 

Var. viii. 27. 

lefiad 

khd 

khand 

to eat. 

Delius, 29. A 
M ala viku, 54.1 

parayami 

par mi j 

parite (Ben¬ 
gali.) 

to be jible 

Prasanna- f 
raghava, 45\ 

praghuvmya 

prahunasya 


pdhun ) 

pahund ) 


a guest. 

Bal aril may ana 
266. 

^pakchinah 

pakMhitio | 

pakheru ) 

■panehhi j 


birds. 

Bril. 290. 

k shir a 

khira 

khlr 


milk. 

Bal, 231. 235. 

lahshafy 

lakkhd 

lakh 


(hundred 

1 thousand. 

Bal. 45. 307. 

akshi 

(achchhi 

\akkhi 

dnkh 


eye 

Bill. 246. 

kaksha 

kahkha 



side. 

Bah 53. 69. 98 

gotra 

gotta 

got 


family, clan. 

Bah 267. 

sutrd 

sutta 

sut 


thread. 

Bal, 166.1674 
297. ) 

putra, putri 

putta , putfi 

put 

- 

son, daughter 

Bah 221. 

karpdsa 

kappdm 

kapeis 


cotton. 

Bal. 142. 178. 

karpura 

kappvra 

kapur 


camphor. 

Bal. 269. 298. 

dharma 

dhamma 



virtue 

Bill. 294. 

darpanam 

dappanam 



a mirror. 

Bal. 267. 

nirvana 

nivvana 



extinction. 

Bah 76. 194. 

dugdha 

duddha 

dudh 


milk. 

Bal. 266. | 

mugdha 

mudhdka 



infatuated. 

migdha 

sinidhdha 



affectionate. 

Bal. 236. 

pippala 

pi pa la 

pi pat 


pipal tree. 

Bill. 178. 
Prasannaragh 

mis hid 
mishtd 

mifhthd ) 
mitthi ) 

mi(thd 


sweet. 

Bah 270. 278. 

oshftta 

jufhffut, 1 

\oththa j 

hohth 


lip. 

Bill. 156. 303. 

svasurena 

sasurena 

sasur 


father-in-law 

Bah 163. 

s' vairxt 

sdem 

sas 


(mother-in- 
1 law. 

Bal. 168. 

Ivasrunam 

slisunam 

sds 


Do. gen. ph 

Bah 182. . 

bhru 

bhu ‘ 

bhauh 


eyebrow. 

Bal. 168 .176. 

snushd 

sand , sued 


1; " 1 

fdaughter-in- 
( law. 

Bill. 34. 179. \ 
234. 245.3G4J 

sabdah 

saddo 



sound. 

Bill. 245. 261. 

mudgara 

mogdra 

Umc.rjra, j 

1 rntdgar Jj 


a mallet. 

Bal. 235. 

j dhvma 

dhdm 

dhuan 


smoke. 

Bill. 238. i 

padayoh 

paean 

pdtito 


at the feet. 


43 Tlie word is translated by alitheh in Pandit Govinda Deva’s edition. But I find tlie 
word prdTjhuna in Wilson’s Dictionary in the sense of guest; and Bohtlingk and Roth 
give both that and another form prdhuna. As, however, they do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi , it may perhaps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prukyit. 
Tlifiuna, in the cense of “guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, a good Pali word. 
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BBFKBEN-CES. 


Bal. 142, 292. 
Fim 48, 
Bal.49i93.270 
Bal. 246. 270. 
Bal. 77. 
Prasan. 36.44. 
Prasan. 26. 
Prasau. 84. 
Bal. 78. 238. 
Bui. 168. 

Bal. 276. 

Var. viii. 6. 
Bui. 76. 

Bal. 238, 

Bal. 246. 

BS1. 143. 

M’richb. 3. 

Mrichh. 60. 
Mrichh. 64. 
Mrichh. £4. / 
141. \ 

Mrichh. 00. | 
Mrichh. 160. 
Myich. 6. 
Mrichh. 35. 


SANSKRIT. 


PRAKRIT. 


pakva 

murkhtt 

jhatiti 

sirctm 

katham o 

J:a t ham 

vydglirasya 

stana 

jihvu 

kamsya 

yhurnat 

ghurnanli 

ghurnati 

churnitam 

(thuya 

alwayami 
ahvaya 
fijndpayaki 
ahvayati 
aktirayish- V 

garni j 
ahuyate 

sprishtm 


pikka 

muruhha 

jhatti 

tirena 

kisa 

kaham 


MAHHATT1. 


tthana , thana 

jlha 

kamsa 

gholanta 

gholanti 

ghunnadi 

ghullalidam 

aadddbia 45 

saddabcmi 

iadddbehi 

sadddbedi 
sadddbdissam 
zadddbiadi 
chhibia 14 


pakka 

muratch 

jhat 

sir 

j kaisd 
bdgh 
than 

jibh 
ktinis 


gholnd (to 
y mix with 
a liquid.) 


ENGLISH. 


chhund (?) ) 
(to touch) J 


mature. 

fool. 

quickly. 

head. 

howP 

a tiger, 
female breastj 
udder. 
t<>,ngue. 
boll metal. 

rolling. 

roll, move, 
turns round. 

(crushed, 
having called, 
summoned. 

I call. 

call (imper.). 
(ho oom- 
i mauds, calls. I 
1 shall j 
[ summon, j 
lie is called. | 
[having 
[ touched, 
a harlot. 


[jtf.B.-In this and the following list, it will be seen that I have generally given the 
Hindi and MalirattT verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense ot 
the corresponding word in Prakrit. The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the contrary, 
are always exact renderings of the Prakrit ones, in tense, number, person, etc.] 

• 43 This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit sabdapay (see 
above the alteration of iabda into mdda). The word sabddpayet occurs in the lvuma- 
yana, ii, 67, 9, SchlegePs ed., and in ii. 69, 3, of the Bombay ed., where the commentary 
explains the word by dkdrayet , “ summon.” In Gorresio’s ed., ii. .59, 6, the verb ahvayet, 
having the same sense, is substituted. Forms like sabdapay are, as Prof. Aufrecht informs 
me, very common in the later Sanskrit. 

44 A various reading is bibia. Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
chhup, “to touch.” This root is given, he tells me, in Clough’s list of Puli verbs in the 
sense of “to touch; ” and the word occurs in the Dhammapada, p. 156, line 1. 

45 This word is, no doubt, derived from gosvamni, the wife of a Gosv5min, o^ Ooshain; 
and I am told by a well-informed friond that the word has got the sense of harlot from 
the indifferent; character of some of these female devotees. 
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^ It is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples famished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
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(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
we iind in Prakrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or less modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the still more corrupted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prakrits, I mean, in the modem vernacular dialects. 

But, wfiile the great majority of Prakrit words can, by the application 
of proper methods, be traced back to a Sanskrit source, there are some 
others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 
tests which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their claim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speech, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prakrit grammarians is, that the Prakrit dialects 
contain a certain number of words which are not discoverable in classical 
Sanskrit, hut which we also find in the modem vernaculars, such as the 
roots dub, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi tharthar ), to tremble, dhakk , to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, lappa, father, etc . 46 The greater portion 
of the w’ords of this class, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub¬ 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
a number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanskrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modem vernaculars.] 

40 See the Rev. II. Ballantine’s paper “ On the relation of the Mahratfcl to the Sanskrit,'' 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. f>. 369-385. Some of the 
words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be MnhrattI are, however, Persian or Arabic, such 
as mekh, baghal, manzila ; others, as khane, to eat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J. Wilson's “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” etc., of the Marathi 
language (pri/ixed to Molesworth's Marathi Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
Marathi language] “has two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanskrit.” . . . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the two, as far as its present locality is concerned. It is still a good deal in use, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It Claris almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, ns initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter jh; and a great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
both pimple all d reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitrary character, whatever they might have been before they got established in the 
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Table No. II. 


List of Prakrit words, chiefly from the Mrichhakafi and tho' grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit , or are of doubtful origin, 
with their modern vernacular equivalents, when ascertained . 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

MAHRATTI. 

ENGLISH. 

Myichh. 119.j 

pitrisamban- 

dhi 

bappa-ke- 
lake 47 

(bap he ) 

[bap learke j 

bap 

father. 

Myich.80.108 

pddam 

godam 

god 

P°t 48 

foot, leg. 

Myich. 72. 112 

udara 

pop , pot fa 

pet, pop 

belly. 

Myichh.. 35. . 

pumdehali 

chhindlid 

chhindl 

| chhindl , \ 
(sindal j 

harlot. 

Mrichh. 40. . 

stambha 

khmp 

khonfi 

khmp 

peg. 

Myichh. 81. 1 
36. 167. .} 

manmhyah 

goho 

. . . 

goho 

man. 

Mrichh. 123.1 
& n., 299. J 

rasafi 

lakhalid 

. . . 

laker ? 49 

a slight taste. 

Mrichh. 176. 
Vikr.p.79. . 

kukkurah 

pasya 

hude 

m 

. . . 

. . . 

dog. 

look. 

( to watch: 
Hook out for. 

Mrichh. 100. 

rakshata 

johaha 60 

johnd 

. . . 

Mchh. 141. 

prakampate 

thurtaredi 81 

thartharand 

tharlhararjfiin to tremble. 

:u\ viii.68.) 
& Kram. in > 
Delius, 11.) 

majjati j 

vuttdi,vuttai , 
khuppdi 

j budna 

budanem 

J to sink. 

Mrich.162.317 

nwjjantam 

dubbantam 

dubnd 

dubanem 

) 

Mrichh. 36. ( 

pidhehi 

dhakkehi 53 

>- dhakna < 

> 1 

dhdnkan (a 
lid or cover) 
jhankanem 
(to cover) 

f to cover or 

70. 164, . 1 
Prrtb. 58. ( 

pidhaita 

pihitam 

dhckkedha 

dhakkide 

j shut. 


mm logimidi of the people by whom they were originally formed.” . • . “The 

Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marathi, as the inspection ot 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “Colebrooke expresses it as his opinion that ‘nine- 

tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to tho Sanskrit; ’ and perhaps a similar 
observation may he justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marathi, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the account.” 

47 About the affix, kelake or kerake, see Lassen, p. 118. 

48 In Molesworth’s Mahrattl Dictionary, this word is set clown as derived from the 
Sanskrit pep ; but the only sense assigned to this word in "Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary 
is that of basket. 

49 Stenzlor’s Myichhakatl, p, 299. 

50 In Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongap is given as a noun, with the sense 
of “longing forwhich may possibly be connected with this word. 

61 Prof. Benfey, in his review of tho first edition of this volume, in the “ Gott. Gel. 
Anzeigen ” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers this root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit tarala, “ trembling,” and the participle tarturana (from the root tut), which 
occurs in Rig Yeda, ix. 95, 3, where it has, according to Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.” 

69 Wilson and Bohtlingk and Roth give a root dhakk, with the signification to 
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KErnilENCEft. 

SANSKRIT. 

irakrit. 

j HINDI. 

MAHRA.TX' 

Mpich. 118. ' 
95 1 

1 >1. ' 

kdrayishya.) 
mi ) 

ghaddla- 

iis’am 

> ghadnd 

ghadancih 

Mrichh. 122. 

J karayet 
j karshami 

ghadubchi 48 
vaddhami 



odhamm 

Krainad. in 

nishad 

numajj 64 



. . . 

Delius. 1 

' J P'* 

ghotf 

ghunpia 

ghofaneni 

Var, viii. 64. 

khip 

L kr udh 

VW 
jur b& 



* ‘ ■ 

Var. viii. 66. 

j trasyati 

vagjdi 



. , 

Var. viii. 28. ) 
Delius, p. 6. j 

H o ra * 

vis, ghis 66 




Var. viii. 20. 

ghra 

pa. 




Var. viii. 67. 

mrij 

lubhy sup 



. / . 

Var. viii. 69. 

dris 

pulaa 



• . , 

Prasaima- \ 




raghava, ( 

vilokayan 

pulovanto 

pulovehi 



« * • 

11.13,113. 1 

vilokaya 




115. ; 





Var. viii, 70. 

! dale 

tar, vaa, tTr 

. , 

. 

, , , 

Wchh. 21. .{' 

I yawn 

madamadd - 
'iid am 

} 




to fabricate. 

rto draw. 
‘((Stem, 208.) 
to sit. 

to drink, gulp 
to throw, 
to he angry, 
to be afraid. 

to eat. 

to small, 
to cleanse, 
to see. 

seoing. 

see. 

to be able. 

(I shall 
\ split. 67 


u destroy /’ but the dh is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. X have withdrawn from the 
table the word hanell , as it is found in Sanskrit as well as Trakrit sentences in the 
Mjrichhakati. 

69 This may come from the Sanskrit root ghaf, “ to act” 

Delius, p. 12, thinks that these roots may have been disused in Sanskrit. 

Prof. Ben fey, m the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Sanskrit root jvar, and the adjective jvara, “ excited,” “in a passion.” 

66 See Mr. Cowell’s note 5, on p. 73, where he supposes that Delius's reading gkis is 
probably incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places a mark of interro¬ 
gation after visat 

67 While this table is passing through the press, I have been favoured with the follow¬ 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. R. C. Childers. “ Bappa, Bap—In Simhalesc 
Appa. is ‘ father/ and Bdppd ‘uncle.’ The latter word is a corruption of bdla-appd, as is 
shown by the corresponding Bdlwmmd, ‘aunt.’—Pofa, Pet—I think this may well he the 
Sanskrit Be/,a, compare the various meanings of Koahpui. The Italian for a man’s head 
is testa, properly an earthen pot. It is singular that the Sirnhalese for ‘belly’ is Bada, 
which, however, cannot be pe£a; it would rather represent bhanda , but I am very doubtful 
about ite^ etymology. — Chhinfdih—Clough, in the Simhalcse dictionary, gives under 
C'hlUnw, the meaning ‘harlot.’ Could ndli hi. t£e Sanskrit ndrt ? — Ua, * look/—-I do 
not know how this word is used, but might it not bo simply an interjection,?—Dhakkhehi, 
—The Sanskrit root l Stag' is Thak in Puli (thaketi ‘ho covers/ thakanah , ‘a covering’). 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment as one of the meanings of dhakka .—Gkad&bais^am—This 
must he a causative of 1 ghat Ghajdpeti, 1 he fabricates/ occurs in Pfili (see D’Alwis Intr. 
p. 35).-~Vfl<ldhtimi, ‘ to draw/—Compare Turnout's Mahavamsa, p. 160, line 1 avid erratum, 
Kuntain vad^hitha bho , ‘ pull up the lauce/ which seems to have been stuck in the 
ground (see previous page).—Vijj, ‘to throw/—Could this be ‘vyadh’ ? The present 
tense in P41i is vijjhuti.— Yajjai, ‘ to fear/—Could this bo * vjij ’ (P61i vajjati), in the 
sense of ‘to shrink from * P—Pul, ‘ to see’—This must be the Simhalesc bala-navd ‘to 
sec/ the etymology of which I have not succeeded in tracing.” 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PRAKRIT. 

HINDI. 

mahrattT. 

Mrichh. 17. 

bhakta 

chhalli 6B 





Myiohh. 43. 

jsasya- 
! lampata 

sassa• 
palakka 




f 

Mrichh. 101.) 

{ehintdparhh 






169. f 

l chintayuktah 

tilo ), tattild 




mmM 

Myichh. 127. 

hale 

vasu 

* • 


* 

■.{ 

Mrichh. 134, { 

kshdlayish -1 
yami j 

gdlaUsam 00 

• * • 




Bah 65 f. 74 \ 
240. f 

k&titi 

rineholt 

. . . 




Bal. 194. 

prnkti 

richolt 

. . . 




Bah 86. 

gaja 

s'ukti 

d-oghatta 

sip , slpi 




Bui. 195. 264. 

sippi 




Bah 249. 

trmta 

chamakantaP 0 

(chamaknd (to 
(glitter, start) 

} : 



Bah 240. 

miirita 

kallabida 




Bal. 264. 

patita 

palofta 

.. . 




Bui. 198. 

samuhah 

kafappd 

. . . 




Bal. 203. 

fnshflta 

gar ilia 

. . . 



'• I 

Bal. 243. 

nartakT 

taratfyk? 

. . . 



• { 

Bal. 251. 

churnita 

chuspania 

. . . 




Bah 276. 

mix'ram 

viduriilam 

. 




Buh 246. 

spardaih 

jhadappehim 

• « • 




Bah 246. 

Ufutkdraih 

1 dutkurutah 

dukkarchim 

dukkanti 

Xthokaron se 
) thohkte ? 



; f 

Bal. 259. 

lalata 

nidola 63 [03 

. 




Bal. 198. 

iohhita 

chang ofhthia 

. . . 





boiled rice, 
a rioter in 
grain (spoken 
of an ox), 

anxious. 


I shall wash. 

brilliance. 

a'row. 

an elephant, 
a shell. 

alarmed. 

mixed. 

fallen. 


fa dancing 
girl. 

pounded. 

mingled. 

contacts. 


forehead. 

beautified. 


[N.B.—See other non-Sanskrit roots, or roots- of doubtful origin, used in Pr&kyit, in 
Vararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 23, 34, 36, 39, 40.] 

w Wilson gives challi, with the sense of “rind/* “hark.” 

so Here the ksh of the Sanckrit may be changed into g. The Pali form, Mr. Childers 
tells me, is khdlayissami, which he thinks may supply a link between the two words in the 
Table. But the BalarSmayana, p. 48, has pakkhdlctna for the Sanskrit prakshalana and 
the Prasannaraghava, p. 124, has ehchhalaa for the Sanskrit kshnlaya. 

co The word also occurs iu p. 243 of the same drama, in ihe forms chmmkkanta and 
chamakkida , whore it is explained in the commentary by chamakrita> “astonished." 

ci This may possibly be a mistake of the copyist for gariththa (garish(ha), which occurs 
in page 224. 

63 Mr. Childers suggests that nidola is probably only an altered form of as in 

Pali no,lata is a more common form than lalafa, while metathesis would account for the 
most important remaining variation. 

e» The Sanskrit lexicons have changa in the sense of beautiful; but from whai? the latter 
part of the word is derived, I do not see. 
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It is true that these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in dumber; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seem, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more careful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, wjiich remain, do not bear so large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modern vernaculars . 61 This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to he accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions containing many poeti¬ 
cal passages, and were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sanskrit, 
who would he likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ vocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our own 
time are in the habit of doing . 65 And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, as spoken by the lower classes and by un¬ 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com¬ 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than we meet 
with in the dramas. In the same way we find in modem times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com¬ 
munity in the same provinces of Hindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words ; the lower Mahomedaus 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, hut with more 
Persian aud Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a largo number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 

61 Lassen remarks, p. 286: “The roots of the Prakrits must he looked, for in 
Sanskrit; and the few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most part, bo traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles. 
At the s«mo time I would not entirely deny that some vocables may have passed from 
the indigenous languages of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Prakrit; but such 
words are certainly not numerous.” Lassen may not underrate hero the number of 
purely indigenous w r ords in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
remarks* are not certainly correct if applied to the modern vernaculars, in which 
words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have como down to them from the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very numerous. 

W Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, full of Latin 
and Greek derivatives, with other compositions in # which Anglo-Saxon predominates. 
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in the dramas, when taken in conjunction with the corrupted form, 
akin to that of the modern vernaculars,—in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrit®, 
such as we see them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the spoken dialects of their day; and were conseq uently the 
precursors of the modern vernacular tongues. As wo find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of .words which cannot he traced back 
to classical Sanskrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, and have been trans¬ 
mitted from them to the later. The only alternative is tlmt we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been Invented in modem 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability. 1 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the st ill 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
suppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a view which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
p. 8), or (2) that they have been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
must here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a variety of races of men difiering widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of India,, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Weda and Mahabharata, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continual 

66 Even if it were to be admitted that the Pali and the scenic dialects were never 
identical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument. For 
the Prakrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under¬ 
wood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Puli, as well as 
of the Prukyits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and mochfy 
their languages, and the actual process by which they proceeded in northern India. 
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•warfare. These Dasyus appear to have bee n partly driven away by 
the Aryas 1 tt the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have become incorporated 4n the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents. Though these earlier inhabitants of India also had, in 
all probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryas, I shall, tor the sake of ready distinction, 
style tljem the aborigines. These aboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. So much 
is clear, that their languages are not all alike. In the south of India 
we find still existing a set of spoken languages called. Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim,, etc., which differ very widely from the verna¬ 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahrattl, Hindi, Bengali, 
-etc. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this 1 intermixture is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure" and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com¬ 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all its derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahrattl, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sanskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakrits, and which descended from them to the northern 
vernaculars, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum¬ 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non-Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place. After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and botli classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
ore community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the dower ranks), the languages ,of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) would begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated; the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words Ifrora the Sanskrit, the 
language of their master’s. This process, however, would naturally 
lead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit. Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such, as those 
in stn, rakta , hhatriya , seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and these compound 
sounds became accordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
•modified. Thus stri became istri, rakta became ratta or ralcat, and 
hhairiya became khatriya , khattia, or cMatriya. In this manner both 
languages would become gradually changed, according to processes 
which are seen in operation in all countries. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of education, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races,—are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prakrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either a pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the language of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, had been modified in tho Prakrits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period. 67 

67 I)r. Stevenson says, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch Royal As. Society, 
for January, 1859 : “The Brahmans scattered through all the different provinces of 
Hindusthan no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the sacred tongue.” Professor 
Benfey has drawn attention to tho introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
become modified in the Prakyits. See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 1149, noth 2; and 
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Sect. III.— On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects. 


It has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. ^ This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. H. Wilson in the introduction to his “ Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hindus,” pp. lxv, lxvi. 

u There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc¬ 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Hoes it 
represent p. dialect that was ever Bpoken, or is it an artificial modifica¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit language, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature ? The latter seems to be the most likely ; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly fiuished specimens are to be found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
instance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
less than three centuries ago. On the other hand, many of the modi¬ 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialects of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend. The simplification of the gramma¬ 
tical construction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the spontaneous substi¬ 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tempi us to think the Prakrit was once a spoken tongue. The subject 

Benfey, articlo “ Indien ” (in Ersoh and Gruber’s Encycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“ The Dravidian elements in Sanskrit,” by Dr. H. Gundert, has lately appeared in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, pp. 617 ft'. The author 
remarks: “ It was to he expected d priori that a number of Dravidian words must 
have found their way into Sanskrit, llow, further, could the Ary m people have 
spread itself over the whole of India, without adopting very much from the aboriginal 
population which thoy found there, and which has submitted to them partly in a peace¬ 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet even to this day only imperfectly ? ” 
And in opposition to the Brahmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the naturo of the case, and urges that: “where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constopt mutual intercourse, traffic or fight with one another, suffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny; and 
this process must have gone on in the earliest times, when their mutual relations 
were still of a naif character. We thus expect d priori that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, they would become acquainted with new objects under Dravidian appel¬ 
lations, atvd with them adopt their names.” 
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only in a philological, but in a historical view; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are ifothing else 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
and to Nepal are connected with the rise ancPprogress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north anjl east of 
Hindus than.” 

Mr. Beanies expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense: 
11 In fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be¬ 
tween the Saurasenl, Braj, and the Modern Hindi dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
he dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.”—(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1368, p. 498.) 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela¬ 
tion of the modern vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakrit, t\e. ver¬ 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pra¬ 
krits are identical with the spoken Prakrits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur¬ 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com¬ 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakrits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to he employed as the tradi¬ 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakrits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous vernaculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialects were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars. This 
appears to be sufficiently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forms of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prakrits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall see, the latter stand to the Pali. ' 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Institutions Lingua* Pracritic®, pp. 39, fF., adopts the opposite sidd 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames, His remarks 
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will-also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakrits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“ If the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer : 
for, as fe&s been already stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en¬ 
tirely from the Sanskrit- 68 If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more c difficult t to answer. The difficulty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche¬ 
types are undiscoverable : for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered aud corrupted in 
the course of time; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“ The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and hearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
same name and origin; e.g. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharashtrl) differs from the modern Mahratti, and 
the S'aurasem from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug¬ 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the people of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
speech which, though cognate, is yet different; or whether these 
dramatic dialects arc anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes. The 
latter opinion has appeared to Wilson the most probable*, for this 
reason, that the modem dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathura, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stage 
under the same names. Ho assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can he composed even now. But is not the case 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin ? both of which 
can in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to he used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive: for, 
r to use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro¬ 
as See, However, what has been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fbssor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if ho 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, tho 
Maharashtn, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif¬ 
ferent from the dialect introduced into the dramas under the same 
name. For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as is the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenic 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though neither the one nor tho other can bo learned by 
tho Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
gufirded against (just as in the case of the Sanskrit) from the period 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modem provii'cial dialects is of no force, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dialects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the present day. This, however, can neither be 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of the provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose them 
to have had another form, more ancient than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

** Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable chat the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names. 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names Maharashtrl, ShurasenI, would he absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot be 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the MagadhI, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, still 
the MagadhI dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men; 
and the hards themselves derive their appellation from the 'province 
which gave &3 name to the dialect. 
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“ In the next place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
renders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif¬ 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparatively modern period. 

“ If these considerations be duly weighed, it appears to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
were first fixed by the Indian poets. 

“ To these arguments it must he added that there is so close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is, 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jains is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This language would certainly not have been 
adopted by the adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had had no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtlo genius of the Brahmans. The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of daily life. How it happened 
that the Maharashtrl dialect in particular came to he selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be expired 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this here 
would be out of place. 

“The primary .argument, however, is to he drawn from the structure 
of the languages themselves. This structure is the ,^me, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Sanskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the individual 
forms and the elements of these he regarded. I shall therefore do 
sufficient justice to the plan 1 have in view, if I examine more 
miniitely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
character is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it better 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of declensions peculiar to these lan¬ 
guages, which follows tho same analogy as the laws of conjugation. 

I pass over the permutations of sounds, which aro too various to he 
treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is so to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which haye been received into the modern dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might he used 
to demonstrate contrary conclusions. One sort of mutation prevails 
in those words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were anciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothi/ a book, which in Prakrit is ‘pothao,* 
and in Sanskrit ‘ pustaka/ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former are derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. Hut there is 
another kind of words to he found in the modem dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prakrits. The following are some examples from tho 
Brajbhakha, Panjabi, Mahrattt, and Bengali: 

Brajbhakha. Panjabi* MahrattT. Bengali. 

Putra™ Putrt PraMs Earta, Pruthuwi Pip, Prithivt. 

Prakrit Putt a, Putti Pakdsa Kattd , Puhavl Diba , Puhavi . 

Sanskrit Putra, Putri PratoSa Earta , Prithivl Dlpa, Pritliivl. 

“To these might ho added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were regarded, it would not he absurd to conclude that 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine* form than the Prakrits do. But this would ho an un¬ 
sound conclusion; for the modem vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they aro seen in hooks 
written by such persons (from which the manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we uao, have been derived), are con- 

[ 6 » Put, son, is, however, also used in this dialect, as in the phrase, bap put, father 
unci son. —J.M.] ^ 
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uutilly recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they want words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, but also when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of the same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of India, just as 
the Latin does bn the Romanic tongues; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma¬ 
rians following their guidance, bnd assigned to these dialects certain 
taxed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialects have 
undergone no change whatever, and are just the same in dramas 
composed within the last throe centuries as in the far more ancient 
'Idrichhakatl. For the language of the stage is continually borrow¬ 
ing Sanskrit words, but alters and inflects them according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con¬ 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered, 70 while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prakrits. In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, e.g. tlfahna , tiradrita, in the Bengali, is to bo 
explained.”—Pp, 39 -45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modern vernaculars. He then goes on to 
remark as follows:— 

[In the modern vernaculars] 11 we find the structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions between the direct and the oblique cases. This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a later date than those of 


[ 70 dt is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been 
borrowed and modified in the Pali and Prakrit are, in the modern dialects, re¬ 
placed, as far os the common people tire concerned, by words of aboriginal, or, at least, 
colloquial, origin; such as beta, instead of putra, for son; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other high-ci^te persons.—J.M.] 
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[ialeets used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 

• partly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there aje great innovations which reveal to us a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
''Ineans of new instruments, 

4 4 As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than the scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughters [the modern vernacu¬ 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which wo find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been, an intermediate con¬ 
dition between the pristine and the modern speech. This intermediate 
condition was no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to .the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

44 If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gatha dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which, we find 
in the dramas; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, wo are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern vernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very similar to that which we find in the dramas. If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenic 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces. 
The names which these scenic dialects have received from the gram¬ 
marians, and the conditions of dramatic poetry, lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

u Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de¬ 
tailed arguments to prove this opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not he disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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rrent in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
bettei* to harmonise with the character of the persons who were to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms are sometimes found to occur in the dramatic dialects, one 
having a closer resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which i 3 softer and, so to speak, more feminine. 

“To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two families of 
degenerate Sanskrit extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class the Pali and the scenic dialects belong; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day over 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made.out with 
considerable probability that the latter (t.e. the modem provincial 
vernaculars) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
—'Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some further remarks on the distinction between the older 
Prakrits and the modern vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languages of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
fittingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em¬ 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the pew Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects. The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Rubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
language. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
laws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of a later 
date; hut their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modem dialects of 
India, on the other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetic rules of the Sanskrit. They conform in part to the phonetic 
laws of the Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modem 
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clialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and greater 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit, ihegrammatical forms of the modern dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; tor the case-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialects, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro¬ 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhransa, has not transgressed this line of demarca¬ 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modern ver¬ 
naculars do.” 


Sect. IY. — Views of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 

Prakrits to Sanskrit, and on the other elements in their composition. 

Yararuchi, 71 the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakrit 
forms of speech, and his commentator Bhainaha (in his Manorama), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakrita-prakasa” four dialects of this 
description, viz.: 1st, Mahaiashtri, or Prakrit generally so called ; 
2nd, PaUaehi; 3rdly, MagadhI; and 4thly, S'auraseui. 72 After having 
in the iirst nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakyit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X, he lays it down that 1 ‘ the 
root of the Paisachl is the S'aurasenl.” Patiachi | prakritih S'aurase7ii\ 
On which the commentator Bhamaha remarks that Paisachl is the 
language of the Pi^achas. 73 The MagadhI also is delared by Yararuchi 
in Chapter XI. ‘ * to be derived from the same S'uurasenl.” Mdgadhl | 
prakritih S'aurasem | 74 The S'uurasenl dialect itself is spoken of at the 

71 See on his age, Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 4. 6; Addenda, p. 65; and Indische 
Alterthumskunde, ii. p. 1160, where he is declared to have flourished about tbr 
middle of the first century a.d. 

72 See Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f.; and Cowell, Frukrita-prakasa, p. xvii. 

73 Pisachanam bhasha Paisachl 1 asyah Paisachyah prakfitxh tfaurasaii | Cowelb 
p. 86, and Lassen, Instit* Pracr. 7. 439. 

74 Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 391. 
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it of Chapter XII. njs derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit vS’aurasem | pakritih Sanskritam\ 75 At the end of the 
Chapter on the SUurasenT, it is stated that 44 in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) “ it is like the Maharaahtrl dialect.” 
S'eikam mahlrdshp'lvat | 76 From this and from some other quota¬ 
tions which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
raslitrl, and the dialect called by way of eminence 44 the Prakrit,” are 
the sa/ne. 77 In another work called the 44 Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lakshmidhara, it is stated that the 44 Prakrita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Prakrit am Mahdrdshp'odlhavam | 70 As the S'aura- 
seiii is said to be derived from the Sanskru, the same must a fortiori 
be true of the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
Yararuehi’s work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi¬ 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Yararuchis 
ninth section on this dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sutra, the 18th: “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit:” 
ieshah Samskritdt || 79 On which the commentator remarks, 4 ‘The rest- 
means all that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” uktad any ah Seshah | pratyaya-samdsa-taddJita-Unga- 
varnakadi-vidhih Seshah samskritdd mxgantavgah | The derivation of 
Prakrit from Sanskrit is hero implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing results from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prakrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prakrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakritih 
mmskritam | tatra-bhavam tatah dgatarh vd Prdkritam [ 80 44 It has its 

origin in Sanskrit. Prakrit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sanskrit.” Of the Prakrits handled by Yararuchi we thus see that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Maha¬ 
rashtra, Magadha, and the country of the S'urasenas, the region round 

76 Cowell, p. 93, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix. 

78 Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 50 of Appendix. 

77 That the Maharashtrl of thdt period was not the same as the modern MahrattI 
appears (I need scarcely say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatic works in which the Prakrits aro employed. 

*' B Lassen, p. 12. 79 Cowell, pp. 85 and 176, 

80 Cowell,up. xvii.; Lassen, p. 26. 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Lour kinds of Prakrit only, as w% have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararachi, the oldest authority on Prakrit Grammar, viz., Maha- 
rashtri (or the principal Prakrit), S'auraseni, MagudhT, and Paisachl 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram¬ 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these. 

Yararuchi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharashtri; one. chapter containing 32 aphorisms to the pecu¬ 
liarities of the S'auraseni; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the Magadhl; and a third chapter containing 14 aphorisms to the 
Paisachl. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtri and the 
S'auraseni, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com¬ 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that ‘‘the principal dialect, and the S'auraseni, coincide in most re¬ 
spects.” The technical distinction made between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the S'auraseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Maharashtri is appropriated to verse (Lassen, 
p. 384). The same author remarks of the Magadhl, that it does not 
depart much further from the Sanskrit than the principal Prakrit does 
(p. 387); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
MagadhI from the Skuiasenl, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each, other in most respects (p. 437). The Paisachl (a dialect 
employed by barbarous bill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like maimer, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
as follows : “ that the Sanskritic languages of Hindu3than propei were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 
inferred from the fact, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
so far from their common fountain.” 
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The following passage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Linguae Fracrii, 
p. 17, fror$ a work called Prakritadlpika, by Chandldova, seems also 
to show that Prakrit was a language in cuiTent use, as well as em¬ 
ployed in the dramas: etad api lokdnusdrdd ndtakadau wahdkavi- 
prayoga-dar&and t Prdtyilam mahurdshfrade&yatn prakrish (a ~b kasha - 
nam | tatfui eha Dandi “ tnahdrdshtrdiraydm bhush&m pratyishfam 
Prdtyitam vidur ” \ti | “ This Prakrit of the Maharashtra country 

[so called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of speech. Thus Dandi says,. ‘The Prakrit wliick 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’ ” llama Tarkavaglsa, 
in his Prakritakalpataru, declares “the Maharashtrl dialect to be the 
root of the others;” sarvdsu Mclshdsv iha heUibhutam bhdshum mahd- 
rdshtm-bhavdm picrastdt | mrudmjnhydmi (sic) yathopadeiam sri-Jtdma- 
Sarmd \ham imam prayatndt | 81 and affirms that “the S'aurasenl is 
derived from it.” Vir achy ate samprati S'aurasenl purvaiva bhdshd 
praicriiih kilasydh | 82 The Magadhi is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha iha Magadhy anusishyate * . . asydh mahtird- 
shtraka-S’aura&ena-bhdshe pravinaih prakritl nirukte | 88 These lan¬ 
guages, together with the Ardhamagadhi and the Dakshinatya, are 
called bhdshds . The author then refers to the second class, called 
nbhdshasy the dialects called Sfokfirl or Chandalika, S'abari, Abhlrika, 
Dravida, and (Jtkall, which, he says, “ though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhran^ata), aro yet not to be ranked in the class of 
apabhransas if they are employed in dramas.” Sakkarakodra-dravi- 
dadi-vacho 'pabhram&aidm yadyapi samsmyanti f sydd ndfakddau yadi 
samprayogo naiidsv apabhramsatayd taihaishah J 84 On the other 
hand, the forms of those vibhdshas which are not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhran&a dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Q-uzaratT, etc. 95 A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paisachi. 


81 Prulqritakalpatara, quoted by Lassen, p. 20. 

82 Ibid., 2nd S'itkha, 1st Stayaka. 

83 Ibid., 2nd Stavaka. 

84 Ibid., 3rd Stavaka (Lassen, p. 21). 

, 85 Lassen, p. 22. 



^Phe Kavyaehandrika, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
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on language: 

Tad eva vdnmayam vidycit samskriianb prdkritam tatJul } apabhrafhsai 
clia mikriti cha tasya bhedats chaturvidhah | samskritam devatd-vani ka- 
ihitd miim-pungavaifa | tadbhavam tatmmam desity anekam prdkritam 
triduh | 

“In regard to language, let it he understood that there are four 
kinds, viz., Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabbran^a, and mixed. The , v Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there are 
several kinds of Prakrit, viz. ( Tadbhava), that which is derived from, 
and ( Tatsama ) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and (De6i). the 
provinciaL ,,e6 On this passage the scholiast remarks: 

“ Tadbhavah ” samskrita-bhavah khaggddi-&abdah | “ taUamah 99 sums- 
krita-prdkritayoh mmah hindira-hande ityadi-Sabdah J “ desi v iti mahd~ 
rashtrvyddi | “ apabhramias” tv Abhirddi-vakyam'\ “ mUrakam ” ndta- 
kadikam | 

“The word tadbhava means ‘derived, from Sanskrit/ like the word 
khagga, etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are \ alike 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit/ like hindira, hands, eto. 87 DeH means the 
Maharashtrl, etc. Apabhransa is the speech of the Abhlras, etc. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc/ 188 Here it is to be 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakrit, it is in this passage called Deii, or provincial, by 
the scholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from the 
Kavyadarsa of Dandl: 

Tad eva vdnmayam bhUyah samskritam prdkritam tathd | apabhramiam 
cha misram chety dhur aptds chaturvidham | samskritam ndrna daicl vug 
anvdkhyutd maharshibhih | tatsarnah iadbhavo desity anekah prdkritah 
kramah | inahdrdshtra&raydm bhdshdm prakrishfam prdkritam viduh | 
sdgarah sukti-ratndndm Setubandhadi-yanmayam (?) 1 S'auraseni cha 
nd(l cha Oaudl chdnyd cha tadriil | ydti prdkritam ity eshu vyava - 
hdreshu 39 samvidhim \ Abhlrddi-girah kdvyeshv “ apabhramsah ” iti 
sthitih | Sdstreshu samkrilad anyad apabhrambatayoditam | 

96 Kavyaehandrika, quoted by Lassen, p. 32. 

See Prof. Benfey’s review of the 1st edit, of this volume in the Gott. Gel. 
Anzcigen for 23rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

88 Scholiast on tho samo passage, ibid. 

89 Tattadde^Tya-vyamhareshunatakudislm, marginal gloss, quoted byCassen. 





Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language: 
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Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhransa, and mixed. Great Rishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prakrit, 
viz., ( tadbhava ) that which is derived from, and {taUarna) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial (tleH). The language 


of Maharashtra is called the principal Prakrit, and it is an ocean of 


pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakrit poem called ‘ SetubaiHiha,’ 80 though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The S'auraseni, the Nati (dramatic?), the GaudI, and 
such like dialects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. The speech of the Abhlras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhransa. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is called Apabhransa.” 01 

In iiis note to the introduction to CampbelPs Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr. F. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shaqlbhasha Chandrika of 
Lakshmldhara, above referred to (p. 54): ‘‘The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Maharashtri, S'auraseni, MagadhI, 
Paisachi, Chulika-paisaehl, and Apabhransa], as they now exist in the 
Natakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavara terms of Sanskrit origin; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Desyam, or nativo, terms; and it is probable, 
as many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva¬ 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Pai&ichi in the following passage:” Piidoha- 
desa-niyatam Ptiachi-dvrtayam viduh \ Pisacha-dcsas iu vriddhair uktdh\ 
Pd.ndya - Kekaya - Fa l< Ilka - Sahya - Nepala - Kuntold,h j Sudhesha- Bhota- 
Gandhdra-Haiva-Iianojanus tathd | etc PaiSdeha-desah syus laddekyas 
tad-guno bhavet | [i. e. Two kinds of Pai4aehi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pisacha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Yahllka, Sahya, 

*' 90 See note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell’s Prukrita-prakurfa. 

91 Fram the Kavyadaraa of Daijdi, as quqfed by Lassen, pp. 32, 33. 
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' N'epala, Kuntala, Sudhesha, Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 
These are the Paisacha countries; and the native of each country has 
his own particular qualities.] “ The two Paisachl dialects are said to 
prevail in all the countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending tq Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . , and it is added, These are the 

Pai.4achi countries, and the Desyam terms of each have tjieir own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rendered it; but as language is the subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Yararuchi and his suc¬ 
cessors, of the mediate or immed iate derivation "of the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit, and their classifications of Prakrit, into that which is pro¬ 
perly so called, and Apabhran4a, and Paisachl, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It is enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
I am seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prakrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element: 
Tatsamam , pure Sanskrit; Tadbhavam , derived from Sanskrit; and 
Desi, local. As this third element, Desi, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
havin g an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Dcki is used by Telugu writers. 92 

92 See Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madias, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
said:—“The words of the Teloogoo language .... are classed by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians under four distinct heads. 1st Bdshytmoo, or, as it is more emphatically 
termed, Utsu Ddshyumoo, the pure language of the land; 2nd Tutsutnumoo , Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; 3rd Tudbhavumoo } Teloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by the substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th 
GramyimoOj provincial terras, or words peculiar to the vulgar. To these we rsay 
also add Unyu Ddshyuntoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub¬ 
division of the first class, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialects current in the Canarese, Mahratta, Guzerat, 
and Dravida provinces only, but now also including several of Persian, Hie doostanee, 
and English origin.” 
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To .give an idea of the artificial manner in which the Indian critics 
classify tfie different Prakrit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpana :— 

Purwhanam anichdndm samskritam samskriMtmandm | S'aurasenl 
prayoktavya tadrmnam cha yoshitdm | dsdm eva tu gathdsu Mtihurd- 
shtrim- prayojayet | atroktd magadhl bhdsha rfijantahpura-chtiniifim | 
cfofdhfm rdjaputrdnam Srosh(kindm chardhamugadhl | prdehyd vidusha- 
kddlnam dhurtdndm sydd Avantikd | yodha-nayarikadinum dahhinatyd 
Hdxyatam | S’akarandm Sakadlndm Sdkdrlm :,amprayojayet | Vdhllka - 
bhdsha divydndm drdvidl Dravidddishu | Abhivcshu tathti ’ bhlri 
chanddll Pukkasddishu | Abhiri S’dvari chapi kushtha-patropojivishu | 
tathaivdngdrakdradau Paisdchl sydt Pi&dcha-vdk j chet'indm apy and- 
chdndm api sydt S’aurasenikd | bdldnuih shandakanam cha rilcha- 
prahaviehdrmdm | unmattdndm dturdndm saiva sydt sarhskritam kvachit\ 
aihmryena pramattasya ddridryopaskritasya cha | bhikshu-bandhadhard- 
dindm prdkfitam samprayojayet | samskritam samprayoktavyam lingi- 
nlshuttamdsu cha | devlmantrisutii-vetyfisv api kaUchit tathoditam | yad- 
deiarh nicha-pdtram tu lad-desam tesya bhashitam | kdryataS chottamd- 
dindm kdryo bhdsha-viparyayah | Yoshit-sakhl-bcda-vdyd-kitavapsarandm 
tathd | vaidagdhydrtham praddtmjam samskritam chdntardntard | 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description use S'aurasenI, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Maharashtri. Persons Jiving 
in kings’ palaces should employ Magadhl, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and. magistrates Ardhamfigadhi. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gainfi, or Eengall) should he spoken by buffoons; and 
the AvantI by crafty persons. Let Dakshinatyft (the language of 
Yidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and B'akarl by S'akaras, S'akas, and others. The Yahlika 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, DravidI for 
Dravidas, etc., Abhiri for AblxIras,jOhandali for Pukkasas, etc., the 
Abhiri and S'avari for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Pariachl, the speech of Pi4achas, for charcoal-burners. 
S'aurasenI may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
9 sort, for children, eunuchs, and low astrologers; the same, and oc- 
casioriallj Sanskrit, for madmen and Sick persons. Prakrit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated hy authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, etc. Sanskrit should be as¬ 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers’ daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin coraec should 
bo assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally assigned to women, female friends, children, harlots, 
gamblers, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.”* 3 

The rules here given are quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, ns 
most at least of the dramatis personae would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen says about the Prakrit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“ The word pr&krita comes from prahriti (proereatrix), * nature/ 
and means ‘derived;’ the several Prakrit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. The original 
language from which any other springs is called its prahriti, or source. 
Thus llemachandra Bays, ‘Prakrit has its origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prdkrita. fU The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and the 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The grammarians concur in considering Mnhdrashtrl as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The S'aurasem and the MagadhI approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtrl, and both derive their appellations from the names 
of provinces. By these three provincial designations, Maha rash til, 
S'aurasem, and MagadhI, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

03 Sulutya Darpana in Bibliotheca Indica, No. 53, pp. 172,173. (See also Lassen, 
Instit. Linguae Pracr., pp. 35, 36.) w 

94 Hemackandra, viii. 1, Lassen, p. 26; quoted above, p. 44. 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those three 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called, 
Yararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Paisachl, and under¬ 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is 7 -to be distinguished from the speech df Pi&ichas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, are said to use a gibberish 
totally uiigrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chulika-pai^achl, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two varieties of Paisachl appear to be distinguished by the gramma¬ 
rians, 1 ' 5 both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India. Kama 
Tarkavaglsa also mentions two sorts of Paisachl, signifying by this 
- name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms. 

<<Xhe term apabhransa is applied by the grammarians to those dialects 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption. Hemachandra specifies two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the S'aurasenl. The older writers assign this dialect 
to the people who dwell on the shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhiras. Kama Tarkavaglsa, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabhransa , as their source. The same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words nagddikramat, “ according to the manner of 
those who speak like Nagas, or serpents, etc.’ 7 ), to assign a mytho¬ 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the older 
writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pisachas. This designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods: Prakrit is then left for men; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be scarcely deserving of the name of men, 
Chnndalas, Abhiras, and such like, are only fit to utter the speech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

u The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forms apd the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 
m 95 See the passage quoted in p. 48. 



structure of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, the more reJent gram¬ 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other Soutk-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as r although these languages contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.” 

I will hereafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammarians of the 
south claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canarese, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of the Sanskrit. 90 

Secti. Y. —The Pati f and its Bdatiom to Sanskrit and Prakrit . 

The above tabular comparison oft the Prakrits with the modern ver¬ 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derived from 
the former, or from some- kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the on© 
mediately, the other more immediately. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from the authority of the native grammarians 
and by a ^comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakrits do not represent 
the derivative form of speech which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in a position to point out a dialect which approaches yet 
more closely to the latter than the Prakrits do. I mean the Pali, or 
sacred language of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written. 97 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from, its native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countries, it is yet nothing more than one of the ancient 

06 See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian languages, pp. 30, 31; the 
Introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, 3rd edit., Madras, 1849, pp. xv. ff.; and 
the Note, iu the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell’s Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

97 If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the connexion of the Pali language with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all interest in his eyes, much less induce him, with tho author of the Nyiiya mala 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, as polluted, like cow’p 
milk in a dog’s skin [nahiputam ay ad goJcahrram sva-dritau dhritam }, by^ the unholy 
contact of these heretics. * 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadhi is the appellation 
which the ^Buddhists of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Tumour, that the “ Buddhists are 
impressed with the conviction that their sacred aDd classical language, 
the Magadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
that it had attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they adduce various 
arguments, which ip their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word * Pali 1 signifies, original, text, regularity; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
discussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse; sd Mogadhl mula-lhdm ntvrd ydy adikappikd | 
brahmdno ch'assutdlapd Samhtddha ohdpi bhdsare. * There is a lan¬ 
guage which is the root (of all languages); men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a human accent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magadhi. 598 This verse" is a quotation from Kachehayano’s Gram¬ 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island. 5 ' 100 Mr. Tumour, however, is 
inclined to “ entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit]. 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
both historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,’ 5 he thinks, 

98 Mahawanso, Introduction, p. xxii; son also p. xxvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus: “The Mngadh! is the original language in which men of former ICalpas, and 
Brahmas by whom speech has not been heard, and supreme Buddhas speak.” The 
“ Brahmas ’’ are, ho thinks, the inhabitants of the upper Brahma worlds. The idea en¬ 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also bo learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Rupasiddhi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kachehayano’s Grammar: ewam satimna- 
desa-bhma-sakka.td.di-khalita-wachan'm andkdram jeUvd Tathdgatcna ivuttxiya m- 
bhdwa niruttiyd mkhena Buddha-wirchanam ugganhissanti | “ This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion and incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tath&gata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Buddho.”—Mahawanso, Introd., pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

09 ‘Preserved in the grammar oulled Payogasiddhi. Tumour, p. xxvii. Mr. Childers 
tells me that the verse does not occur in Kachchayana. 

ioo This grammar is now in the hands of scholars, and parts of it have been pub- 
mhed by Mr. D’Alwis and Dr. Kuim. Mr. Childers says that it is in the hands of 
> every nativefscholar, and must have been so in Mr. Tumour’s time. 



he proceeds, “ all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such a-; they are) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit : 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advent 
of Gotamo Buddho, apd certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language ” (Mahawanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii). There 
is no question that Mr.. Tumour is right, and that the priests of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali hears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects. Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, I must give some account of the manner in whioh the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
Hindustan seems to have taken pjpee in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 543 b.c. '(Tumour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix). 101 In strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
Magadhi in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii. 
492, f.; 1147, f; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862). 108 Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

101 The grounds for preferring the Cingalese date ol' Buddha’s death, 543 or 
644 B.o., to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, lnd. Alt., 
vol. ii., pp. 51-61. See especially pp. 60, 61. The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, according to Mr. Tumour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in the following 
way:—“ The age in which we now live is the Buddhotpildo of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,380 have 
now passed away (a.d. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 arc yet to come. ... By 
this fortunate fiction,* a limitation has been prescribed to the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotama. . . . The mystification of the Buddhistical data 
ceased a century at least prior to b.c. 688, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

108 Benfey has expressed a different opinion on one point. He says (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist hooks of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, “ as we shall hereafter shovy 
to be probable, merely translations from the Bnddhist sources, whioh were originally 
composed in Pali,” * ' J « 
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uddha's death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in foreign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers “ to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of the 
Buddhistical ago of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanskrit Pifakatraya], or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaya, Abhidharma, and 
Sutra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha’s death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 54*3, when the authenticity of this Pali 
coUection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 b.c., the autho¬ 
rity of the Pitakattaya was again vindicated, and the Afthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism, for the 
interval subsequent td the previous council. In the year 309 b.c., the 
third council was held in the roign of King A3oka, who was a zealous 
promoter of. Buddhism [Tumour, p. xxixj. Various missions were 
consequently undertaken. 103 Mahendra, the son of King Asoka, was 
sent on a mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii. pp. 247- 
253) Mahendra arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 b.c., was hospita¬ 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha. The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relies of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, was transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con¬ 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions. The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Tranegangetic India, is regarded in those countries as a holy 
W3* S ee Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii., pp. 79, Be, 229, ff. ? and 234-240. 
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'land: In Ceylon there exists, as has been already mentioned, an ex¬ 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important bl^nk in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali. At 
first, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition, Mr. Tumour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from, the native autho¬ 
rities : The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthakatha, completed to 
the ora of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceyjon by 
Mahendra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Affhakatha in Cingalese, 
with a farther Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 n.c. They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka¬ 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thus celebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pittaka-tlaya-palim cha tassd atiha- 
hatham cha tarn | mukha-pdthena dnemm pnbbe bhikkhu mahdmati | 
hdnim di&wana cattdnam tadd bhikkhu mmugata \ chiratfhitattham 
dhammassa potthakem likhdpayim { “ The wise Bhikkhus of earlier 

times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha. But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise he sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to he written down in books for the more lasting 
Stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.d., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahawanso. These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siamese and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral transmission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, etc., in Cingalese, and their subsecpient consignment to 
writing. It is to he remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
as records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by 
Mr. Tumour, who says, p. lvii., “ although there can be no doubt as 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, that these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing. 
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Mug founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of tho origin, recognition, and revisions of these 
Pali scriptures.” 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
been taken. In his “ Institutiones Linguae Pracritic®,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) :— 

u It is clear“ that the Pali is the sacred language of the Southern 
Buddhists, of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again: — 

“While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was itself, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
tbe commencement of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier thau that period. How much more 
recent it may he, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
the history of this sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “ Indian Antiquities ” (vol. ii», 
pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements :— 

“ The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon MagadhI, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the MagadhI. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and tbe provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. We must neces¬ 
sarily assume it to have been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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-who impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the sacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the Western inscrip¬ 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re¬ 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if tho one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again has other forms which are more ancient. 1(H 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rule of changing iva into ptd (e.g. damyitvd 
[Sanskrit darsayitvd~] into da&ayipta ), which is unknown to the Pali, 
as well as to the dramatic dialects. Those discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inscriptions. It is besides to be observed, that Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialect in question was 
vernacular,” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
Magaclhi, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western, inscriptions. 

“ In the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con¬ 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, i.e. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the S'aurasenl is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the variety used in the 
prose passages. Vararuehi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and frOm it the other dramatic dialects, lie must therefore have con¬ 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Maharashtri as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearest to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
arc. I conjecture, therefore, that wo may regard it as the oldest form 

104 Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the s before t and th, as in atti, 
in seethe, and in usthdna; and the r in sarvva, where the Puli has tth, 1(h, and vv. 
The inscriptions, too, preserve the Sanskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Puli, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Pal* the 
ablative in sma, as well as mka, and the locative in smin as well as mhi, arc found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the locative has the form mhi, while the ablative of words in a is a, so that the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the nom. 
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REMARKS ON LASSEN'S VIEWS. 

i preserved of the vernacular language of Western India 
between the Jumna river and the Vindliya range, a tract which in* 
eludes Malwa. The S'aurasem would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From Ujjayani a knowledge of Kntyayana’s 
work was probably diffused over the Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the Damilas, i.e. the Tamilians, or the Cholas., In that 
country, Dipankara, surnamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar¬ 
rangement of tJiat work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant. 10 ® As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this sacred 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century a.b., ,<w the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to he more ancient than that 
translation. A more accurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Yararuchi as the characteristics 
of the MagadhT, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
i for sh* and s, y for /, sk for hh, l for r, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps bo regarded by learned persons, even 

105 “ The oldest version of the compilation from Kaohchayano’s Grammar," says, 
Mr. Tumour (Introd. to Mahaw. p. xxv.), “ ib acknowledged to be the Rupasiddhi. 
I quote.three passages . . . , The first of these extracts [from the conclusion of the 
Rupasiddhi] .... proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
having been composed in the Daksina, while Buddhism prevailed there as the religion 
of the state." This quotation is as follows:— wikhyatdna^da-theravoha/ya-wara- 
gurunam Tambapanni-ddhajanam sisso Dlpnnkaralchyo Danula-wasumaU dipa- 
laddha-ppatcaso Baladkhchiidi-icdsa-ddwitayam adhiicasan scisanam jotayl yo soy am 
Buddha piyyawho yati imam ujukam Rupasiddhim akasi | which, with the aid of 
Mr. Tumour’s version, I translate as follows:—•“The celebrated teacher Anando, 
who was a rallying point like a standard to Tambapauni (Ceylon), had a disciple 
called Dipankaro. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Damila, and 
was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baladichcha, etc., illustrated 
the religion of Buddha. He was the devotee who bore the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and aoraposed this perfect Rupasiddhi." 

108 This statement of Lassen disagrees with the account given by Mr. Tumour, 
on native authority (quoted above, p. 57), that the Pitakattaya had been handed 
down in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
„ for 1837, pf. 603, ff. 
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elf, rather as rulgar provincialisms, than essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary language. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have been acquainted with the languages of its different pro¬ 
vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works .which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adept the most correct and approved forms of speech, which 
were current anywhere within those limits. The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserve 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, as works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
even exaggerating local peculiarities. 

I find it also difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or Magadhl, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country; and not only 
so, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. Por it is not easy to reeeive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Tumour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first be ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
should not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eug&ue Burnouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
instituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Dlgha Nfikaya, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa¬ 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that he does not controvert the derivation c£ the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadha:— 

“It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current them from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurrod which trans¬ 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the hulk of the people of Magadha and Oude, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans. Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its true MagadhI form, since 
a comparison of the Indian inscriptions of A£oka, and of the Pali of 
Ceyloq, reveals to us certain differences between the forms of these 
two dialects. Still, while we allow for tho degree of artificial regu¬ 
larity which the cultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
we must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in Magadki .”—{Lotus de 
la Borne Lot. App., p. 862.) 

Professor "Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi, in his Indische Studien, iii., 176, ff<) remarks as follows 
on this passage:—“This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a foreign country 
ordinarily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India; and thinks 
it may be doubtful whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Buddhaghosa in 420 a.x>. For though a trans¬ 
lation of the Sutras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty years earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under¬ 
stood all along), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
work called Atthakatlia would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, he thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
Mahtvansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the essential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
ditdect of Magadha, in the sixth century b.c., as he explains the more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Atthakatha 
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and^Tripitaka, as compared with the language of the Indian inscrip¬ 
tions of AAoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect had 
undergone great alterations in the 300 years which intervened between 
Buddha's death and the date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have made it a rule to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early introduc¬ 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin ):— 11 It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Bamayana is well known. 
Six Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mahavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of Aioka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingalese, karna, not hanna , ear, vaira , not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visarga, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, as well as the vowels ri t ri, lri t Iff.” Spiegel proceeds:—“ We 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatissa, 
the contemporary of A^oka, who reigned from 260-219 b.c. It is 
probable that the Pali was called Magadhi in consequence of the 
mission of Anoka’s son Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara¬ 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into h, as in the Prakrit.” ® 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, : wb.o thus .. 
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^mtea in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Ency¬ 
clopaedia, p 194):~~ 

« The i>lace exterior to India, where Buddhism became first estab¬ 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of Aioka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon. It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which*,it then existed. Besides, so close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least a passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that these works 
are composed iu Pali, which is the sacred, language of the Buddhist in 
-Ceylon, and iu the countries converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author speaks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pali or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

He characterizes the Pali as “ the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetio India, . . . which 

is shown both by internal and external indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, where it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sanskrit possessed, and still possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
language,” he continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian vernaculars, 
and was already in popular use at the period of the rise of Buddhism. 
It was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Banga or Kalinga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadjia, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Anoka’s in¬ 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in several particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfey speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximating to the principal Prakrit or Maharashtrl, dialect.” 

But it matters little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in .some country 
further to the westward : as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

The Buddhist writers assert, as we have already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors had adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a prejudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans. 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with¬ 
out determining the question, “it has long been a contested point 
whether the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “it is certain that Pali 
was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era.” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. lames D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in bis introduction to Kach- 
chayana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. cxxxii:— 

“ When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language,—its copious¬ 
ness, elegance and harmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,—its relation¬ 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanshrithed ,—its claims to be considered the Yyava- 
harika-vak of the Brahmans to which the Big Yeda refers,—its con¬ 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit,—its identification with tho only 



original Prakrita dialect, which was ‘similar to the Sanskrit/—the 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
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Prakrita diale;ct was a derivative of the Sanskrit,—the great improba¬ 
bility of a derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita,— 
the palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modern times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical,’—the absence 
in it of .many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues,— 
and 'the probability that it had issued from the same ancient seat 
(Bactiia or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction,—I believe it may be concluded that the Pali and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo¬ 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can he 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, vol. xix., pp. 658, ff, Prof, Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer:— 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp, 
lxxiii-cxxxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dialects were ‘contemporaneously’ evolved from one source (viz,, 
the Yedic language). He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of the Pali, hut allows himself here and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and specifically to assumptions respecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appear to the European reader highly 
peculiar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that he has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
scholars, and that he has in general succeeded well in doing so. It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prakrita in the sense of‘natural,’ ‘original/ ‘normal/ ‘common/ 
‘general/ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there¬ 
from, of ‘common/ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ (mmhritam 
prakriiir yasya) assigned to the word by the grammarians. 107 And yet 

1 107 In order to make this clause more intelligible, I quote Mr. D’Alwis’s interpre¬ 

tation ofvthe word Prakrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p. xcii, where 
he writes thus : “ Prakriti is therefore that which is natural, or the nature itself of a 





the assumption that the Pali, and so the Prakrit, are derived from the 
Sanskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view^to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to be not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prakrit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. Por it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
and the Pali than the latter does, 108 and has consequent! v a far superior 
right than it to he regarded as the representative o£ that parent lan¬ 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu¬ 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lies at 
the foundation of both the ‘sister dialects,’ the Pali (and Prakrit) and 
the Sanskrit, i.e, for the Yedic vulgar speech; for the names bhashd 
and vyavahdriki are not sufficiently pregnant; and one 'is consequently 

thing—that which is pre-eminent—that which is the natural or quiescent state of 
anything—‘not made/ Hence it is clear that the correct and primary sense of the 
word Trdkfita^ —indeed that which was originally assigned to it, despite the so-called 
‘ eommon acceptation,’—was ‘ original/ * root,’ * natural.’ By the Prakrit was there¬ 
fore at first meant the original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabhransa, 
‘the ungrammatical.’ and the Sanskrit, signifying [from mm ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,’ and Jcrita ‘done’=‘altogether,’ or ‘ completely made, done, or formed’] 
that ‘ which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
highly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” See in oppo¬ 
sition to this view of the sense of the word prakrita, Hemachandra’s interpretation 
of it. given above in p. 44, and Lassen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof. Weber’s Ind. Literaturgeschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Roth thus expresses himself on this question: “Prakrit 
(according to the derivation which seems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
has its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to be derived.’ The 
expression is one formed by grammarians, and has a grammatical sense. The 
grammarians say e.g. mihhitd pada-pr'akritxs ; the Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, i.e. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in a sentence are 
brought into harmony with the general phonetio laws of Sanskrit has for its 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita text is 
thus prakrita in relation to the word-text, the pada-pnfha : it is a derived text made 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakrita in the same sense, 
when it is applied to the dialects.” In Bohtlingk and Roth s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
sense “customary,” “common,” is assigned to tlio word prakrita when generally used, 
while of the dialect so called it is said: “ The ‘ common ’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

108 This, however, can afford us no reason to deny that tire Pali has actually pre¬ 
served older forms than the Sanskrit. [jVote of Prof. Weber.] 
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a loss how to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarks at p. 24 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century b.c. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for a period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the. relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit .are thus stated iu their Essai sur le Pali, pp. 138, ff: 

“The Pali 0 is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most par^ euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub¬ 
stantive portions of the words and to their terminations and inflec¬ 
tions. It hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in Sanskrit; 
and that there is no occasion 1 to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom, to explain the modifications to which the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

“When the Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
so to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained iu 
itself the germs of alteration already "greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, i.e. f in a state of almost immediate connexion with the lan¬ 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Sanskrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again:— 

“We shall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
tfie Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
V general, because they are necessary. Whether we compare the lan- 
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guages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or the 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the sivtne stock, 
or the modern with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a state of evident 
alteration. More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, -the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the principle is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be that a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress its inflections, and replace them by other signs; 
or whether it he that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de¬ 
composes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modern dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in to might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension ; but it is already 
found in the parent language. A great number of Pali forms might 
be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con¬ 
sonants, which in Italian makes letto from lectus, and soritto for scrip- 
tusy is one of the principles of Pali.” 

The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Ceylonese 
books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibits a variety of refinements which conld hardiy have been em¬ 
ployed in common speech; but seem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
consecrated to the service of religion and literature: just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had been removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use. Such a peculiarity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
sounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 
nine letters, y, v, an, d, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following-examples, viz.: 


«, 1. y — na -f imassa becomes nai/imassa. 

2 * v — ti -f angikain „ tivaugikam. 

3. m — lalyi -f essuti „ lahumessati 

4. d — atta 4- attham „ uttatfatfcham. 

6. n — ito + ayati „ itowuyati. 

6. t — tasma + iha „ tasmarika. 

7. r — eabbhi -t- eva „ sabbhireva. 

8. 1 — cha -f abhinna „ cha/abhinno. 

9. g — putha -f eva „ putha^eva. 109 

This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit; and though the means they use are for the most part 

109 Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. II. On this subject I translate the following re¬ 
marks made by Dr. Kuhn in a review of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitrage zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung u.8.w. vol iii.p. 241, f.; “As regards 
the interpolation of euphonic letters treated of in p. 82,1 cannot entirely agree with 
the author when he claims them for the written language alone: the greater part of 
them show that they are by no means what are called interpolations, but the old 
amlaut ” (he. concluding consonant) “which the preceding words had in an earlier 
stage of the language. I have briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Beitrage, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y and the v in 
na-y-imassa, and ti-v-angikam as real euphonic interpolations; and that I look upon 
the latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the remarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 1st vol. of the 
Beitrage, p. 126A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of those 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the other's 
are romuins of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
rejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to he regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance etad eva is found in place of the ordinary etam eva, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
following eva to the preceding etad. In the same way we are to explain tasmdt iha • 
from the Sanskrit tasmad iha, eahhhir eva from sadbhir eva, chhalabhihhd from 
shalabhijndgy which as a technical designation preserved the old form (see Tumour, 
Maliavanao, p. 31, 1, and elsewhere), put hag eva from prithag eva, prageva from prdg 
eva. Of the remaining instances nayimassa, tivangikam, and itonayati are indeed 
to be regarded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilst lahwn essati and 
attadattham may still remain doubtful. Clough further states, in p. 14, that ft is 
sometimes introduced as an augment before both vowels and consonants; that thus 
chalkhwr} antchcham (Sanskrit chaksJmr anityam) stands for chakhhu anichcham , 
avanmro for ava siro ; but in the first case, as In that of lahum etsati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither case could the refinements employed in writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. The Pali has 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such as the use of 
desiderative, and nomiuai verbs; like jighachchhati, he wishes to eat; 
pabbatdyati, he resembles a mountain; yuttiyati , he treats like a son. 110 

Paiusboll observes in his introduction to the Dhammapada (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of its 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
its oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Sutras, 

explanation is possible, whilst in the second case, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, as the final mute of the Sanskrit was prooably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, since at least Tumour’s text shows 
some other examples of this interpolation. Thus in p. 50, line 14, exvan te-m attano 
riaman katwa janapadan bahun , unless perhaps te-m is here mutilated ( verstwnmelt ) 
from the Sanskrit te me; and in p. 52, line 4, yatra-m-ichchasi tarn annatra 
yakJchehi wyite mama , where, however, certainly the metre declares itself ( sprioht) 
not only against the interpolation of m, but also in favour of the elision of the final 
a of yatra” It is to be observed that the same interpolation (if I am right in so 
calling it) of more than one letter (as in yatha-r-iva for yatha-iva), is to be found 
Sat the language of the GSthas in the Lalita vistara, which will be treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not begin in Ceylon. 

The following are instances collected from the Lalita vistara of the euphonic 
insertion of consonants between vowels which may be compared with the cases of a 
similar character which have been adduced in the text as occurring in Pali. 


KBFEKKNCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

1 

1 

l-l 

428. 

mrtishye ’sya 

vartishyam asya 

II 

63. 

yathd eva 

yatha+r-\-tva 

}, 

195. 

tvaya ihu 

tvarn iha 


1 KA ) 

avamanam, akhildh 

avaimnu, 4- r-*~akfiild 

»» 

10$. j 

sa upayatah 

cha rupagatu 

,, 

220. 

sabdanubhdvena 

4 abda+r+anubluxw 

II 

215. 

s’rutm idem 

4rutva+m-j-idam 

II 

355. 

muchye itah 

mwhyeA rn+itah 

ll 

239. 

labha, ehi 

labhi+m+eht 

II 

370. 

make atmani 

svaki+m+ atmani 

1) 

398. 

tatra asi 

tatra+m+asi 

II 

471. 

tava upaimi 

tava+m+upemu 


430. 

drishfvd imam 

drishtva+n+imdm 

)> 

3. 

sva ushntsha 

8a-\-v+U8hni8ha 


110 Some desiderative \erbs and nouns must, however, havo been in ordinary use 
in the Prakrits; as we find in the modern vernaculars some words which have their 
origin in desideratives. Thus the Hindi bhukh } himger, must come from bxibhnkkhd, 
a Prakrit corruption of bubhuksha. The Hindi piyds , thirst, too, is probably derived 
from pipasa } though it may also havp been compounded of pleas'd, a deire to drink. 
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and of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. Thus -we find in the 
Dhammap&da such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present 
participle in am, as gamy am, rodam (instead of ganayanto , etc.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in tire as sochare, upapajjare; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave , pahatave, which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, etc. It is clear from this that the 
Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufreeht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms'which occur iu Pali:—“ Besides the infinitive in tarn, 
used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as turn, the Pali 
U 3 es, in agreement with the Prakrit and Mahratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvano ,;, and contracted, tuna, Katvdna or kdtuna gachchhati 
—kritva gachchhati . [“Having done he goes.”] 111 These forms agree 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Panini as Vaidic, namely 
pitvdnam = pitvd, ishtvinafh devan'zz.ishl'vd devdn, Panini vii. 1, 48. 
Yaska Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that asms can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe~ame in all cases. Norn, amhe, acc. amhe or 
amhdkam (= asmdkam), instr. anjhebhi or amhehi, gen. amhukam. 

“Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental, in ebhis, It says 
. hiddhobhi or huddhehi = hiddhmh; bhi or hi in all declensions; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pi. gavam or gunnam or gondm, the 
last form being the Vaidic gondm. Neuters in a, i, u, like phala s 
aththi (aslhi ), madhu, have either the regular plur. nom. acc. phaldni, 
affhini, madhuni or phald, afthi, madhu, just as in the Vedas. 

“There is one more modern form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pali has ma (asya ) or imassa {imasya), so also the Prakrit imassa, etc. 
Now we find in Big Veda, viii. 18, 21, imasya pahi andhasah for asya. 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurana imair vidvamsaih 
for ebhir vidvadbhih .” 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into the Pali, 
after it became the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan¬ 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Beh^ir, and in all the central parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhism was first introduced, i,e., in the third, fourth, and filth 

111 Some farther specimens of this form will be given in the Tables which 
follow. * * 
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find that it bears a strong resemblance to the 'Prakrit dialects; whichv 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section)., were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
same provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by Borne 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi¬ 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali as it afterwards did in Prakrit. Erom 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase - of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prakrit. 

The following is a comparative scheme of the declension correspond¬ 
ing to the Sanskrit one in &, in which it will be seen thut the Pali is 
somewhat nearer than the Prakrit to- the Sanskrit forms, (Clough, 
p. 19; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular. 


Plural. 


PALI. 

1. Buddho. 

2. Buddham. 


PRAKRIT. 

Buddho. 

Buddham. 


PALI. 


PRAKRIT. 


3. Buddhena. 


Buddhena. 3. Buddhehi. Buddkehi. 

Buddhebhi. 

Same as 6th case. 4. Buddhanam. Same as 6th case. 


1. Buddha. 

2. Buddhe. 


Buddha. 

Buddhe. 

Buddha. 

Buddhehi. 


4. Buddhaya. 
Buddhassa. 

5. Buddhasma. 
Buddha. 
Buddharaha. 

6. Buddhassa. 

7. Buddhasmin. 
Buddhe. 
Buddhamhi. 


Buddhado. 

Buddha. 

Buddhahi. 

Buddhassa. 


Buddhe. 

Buddhammi. 


6. Buddhehi. Buddhahinto. 

Buddhebhi. Buddhasunto. 


6. Buddhanam. Buddhanam. 

7. Buddhesu, Buddhesu. 


The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
(Clough, p. 61; Cowell, p. xxviii.).—In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit. 



COMPARISON OP PALI AND PRAKRIT CONJUGATIONS 

Singular. Plural. 


<SL 


3PAIX 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

1. aliam. 

aliam. 

1. mavam. 

vaam. 



amlie. 

amhe. 

2. main. 

mam. 

2. amhakam. 

no. 

mamam. 

mamam. 

amhe. 

amhe. 

3. mayfi. 

me. 

3. amhebhi. 

amhehin. 

mae. 

amhehi. 


[4. mama. 

[6. mayham. 
amham. 

me. 

mama. 

maijh. 

mhha. 

jf'j amhakam. 

amhanam. 

mamam. 

6. mayu. * 

5. amhebhi. 

amhahinto. 

matto. 


amhehi. 

amhasunto. 

7. mayi. 

mayi. 

mamammi. 

7. amhesu. 

amhesu. 


The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit. The 
following are some of its principal tenses., as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, ff.; Cowell, p. xxix.) 



PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

Parasmai-pada, 

or active mood. 

Atmane-pada, or middle-mood. 

Singular . 

Singular. 

Singular. 

Singular . 

1. pachami. 

1. pachami. 
pachami. 

1. pache. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachasi. 

2. paehasi. 

2. pachase. 

2. pachase. 

3. paehafei. 

3. pachadi. 
pachai'. 

3, pachate. 

3. pachnde. 
pachae. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1. pachama. 

1. pachanio. 
pachimo, etc. 

1. pachamlie. 

(wanting.) 

2. pachatha. 

2. paehaha. 
pachittha, 

2. pachavhe. 

ditto. 

3, pachanti. 

3. pachanti. 

3. pachante. 

ditto. 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parasmai-pada or active mood, are as follows: 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

I. 

Potential. 

II. Reduplicated perfect. 

1. pacheyyami. 

1. pacheyyama. 

1. papacha. 

1. papachimha. 

2. pacheyyaai. 

2. pacheyyutha. 

2. papache. 

2. pupachittha. 

3. pache. 
pacheyya. 

3. pacheyyum. 

3. papacha, 

3. papachu. 

III. Imperfect. 

IV. Third preterite. 

1. apacha. 

1. apacbamha. 

1. apacbim. 

1. apachimhS. 

2. apacho. 

2. apachattha. 

2. apacho. 

2. apachittha. 

3. apacha. 

3. apachu. 

3. apachi. 

3. apachum. 
apachimsu. 




.. 
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In Prakrit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of any 
past tenser at all. Mr. Cowell says, p. xxix, u The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to be the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In the 23rd, 24th, and 25th aphorisms of 
Chapter VII., and in the 17th aphorism of Chapter VIII. of V^raruchi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of‘ a past tense, of 
which the instances, huvia } hofaa, dsi } m ‘he was,’ hasia t 'he laughed,’ 
MMa, ' he did,' are given. Few instances of the past tense in Prakrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakrit dialects which were currently spoken in the long interval 
between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modem vernaculars 
(in both of which we find past tenses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily use for expressing past time. It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject furtheras the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prakrit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech. 113 


113 The form asa } “was,’ 
edition. 


occurs in Hala’s Saptab'ataka 128, p. 114, of Weber’s 


113 The following note in p. 107 of the first edition should have been placed in 
p. l>5 of the present edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Professor Muller considers the data—derived from Buddhist sources—on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 543 n.c., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in As'oka’s time, is asserted, to be fictitious and un¬ 
satisfactory. Though he does not try to bring down Buddha’s death below 477 b.o., 
he regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupta as merely hypothetical. See 
his “ Ancient Sanskrit literature/’ received while this Section was in the press, 
pp. 260-300.] 



Containing a List of words ichich are identical, or nearly so, in Pali and 


PraJcrit. 

[The authorities for the Pali words iii these Lists aro the Dhammapada, a Pali work 
edited by Fausboll, tho Pali Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Burnouf 
and Lassen’s Essai sur le Pali, Spiegel’s Kammavakya, and Anecdota Palica, containing 
the Basavabinl, eto., and Tumour’s Mahawanso (Ceylon, 1837). The authorities for the 
Prakrit words # are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 15, ff. Ir the present 
edition thp lists have been greatly enlarged, and parallel words from the Gatha dialect 
in tho Lolita Vistara c (Lv.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali column has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prakrit words are taken 
from the Balartimayana (Br.) the Prasannaraghava (Pr.), and the Sapta^alaka (Sh.) A 
good many Prakrit words, for which no Pfili equivalents have been found, are left in the 
list; as they will at least show the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect.] 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gatha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Ilham. 43. 

\ 

/ istri, ' 





Clough, 15. 
Mricnh. 44. 

> atri 

\ istri, 
i istriya , 


itthi 1 

itihi j 

itthi , itthiyd 

a woman. 

Var. xii. 22. 

) 

\ istrilcd 





Clough 39. ) 

Yar. iii. 10. / 

dpishti 


ditfki 

difthi 

sight. 

Bitlararaui- \ 
yana, 215. 1 

dfishfa 


difiha 

dida 

seen. 

Br. 210. 1 

Clough, 39. j 

vfisk(i 


vufthi 

vitfhi 

rain. 

Br. 73. 

sfishfi 


satthx 

sishthl 

pufhfhi, 

discharge. 

Br. 238,245, ) 



ipitthi J 

\piftha J 

pvththa , 

[ 

248, 267, J 

prishtha • 


piihiha, 

vtho back. 

287. Pr. 44. > 


vathfha , 
vaffa, vefha 

J 


l 

Br.178. Pr.41. 

mishtd 



(mifhthd, 

| mi)thi 

J sweet (fem.) 

I)ham. 6. 

ifeshtha 


aetfha 

se{{ha 

best. 

Br. 79, 113, \ 
144. Cl. 37. j 

jyeshtka 


jetfha 

jetjhci) jeththa 

eldest. 

Br. 113, 223, \ 
225. j 

hanishtha 


hanitfha | 

Til 

! youngest. 

f m 

Br. 6,122,225. 

varishfha 



varifktha 

bSst. 

Clough, 39. \ 
Var. iii. 10. / 

tuahfi 


tuttki 

tuflhi 

satisfaction. 

Br. 224, 

garistyhct 



gariththa 

heaviest. 

Clough, 27. 

tnmhfi 


muffhi 

mutthi 

tho fist. 

Br. 56, 194, f. 
Br. 270. 

duahfa 


du(tha 

dufhfha 

wicked. 

dashfa 


datfha 

dafhtha 

bitten. 

Br, 34. 

nivishta 


nwitf/us 

nivithfha 

(entered, 

\ placed. 

fl. Las. 160. 

sishfah 


8i,(tho 

sitfho 

instructed. 

Br. 6. 

dishtya 


dt((ha 

dtfhfhid 

by good luck. 

l>r 20. 

prcvishta 


pavitfha 

pavtfhtha 

entered. 


c 
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11EFEREN CBS. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATH A. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 86. 

sushtha 


sutpm 

mthjhu 

well. 

Br. 203, 270. 

nish\kura 


nitjhura 

nifh(hura 

severe. 

Br. 179, 2420 
294. j 

goshfh* 



go(h(hi 

assembly. 

Br. 270, 278.1 
Clough., 2. J 

oshfha 


otfha 

o(h{ha 

lip. 

Br. 259, 270. 

damshtra 


ddfhd 

dddhd 

tusk. 

Mrich. 18,.30. 

Jcashiha 


katfha 

kaitha 

wood. 

> 

Dham. 3. 50. 

vriksham 


rukkham 

( rukkham , 
\ukkham 

[tree. 

Pr. 84. Br.1 
155, 219. / 

Vfittanta 


vuttanta 

vuttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr.ll4f, 125.1 
Br. 216. } 

vfittmta 



uttanta 

intelligence. 

Pr. 84, Br. 1 
63, 56, I 

samvfitta 

✓ 

samvaffa 

saimutta 

happened. 

Pr. 303. 

nivritta 


nivatta 

nivatta 

ceased. 

Pr. 44. 

vrUhabha 

trina 


usnbha 

vmaha 

bull. 

Pr. 91. 


tina 

tuna 

grass. 

Mrichh. 3,126. 

ghrita 


ghata 

ghia 

ghee. 

Pr. 19. 

Yar.i.29.La8S. 

prakshyctmi 

1 


pucchissami 

put&mam 

1 shall ask. 

rainy season. 

293., Yikr. 45. 
Ss. ind. 244. 

> pravpiah 


pamsd 

pdma 


Br. 157, 163. 
Var. i. 27. 

j vriddha 


vuddha 

buddha 

1 

! 

vuddha 

buddha 

viddha 

vaddha 

! old. 

Dham. 62. 1 
Yar. i. 27. / 

smriti 


8ati 

. . . 

recollection. 

Mrich. 94 f. 

mrittikd 


mat tiled 

mattid 

earth. 

Br. 131. 

ritu 


utu 

ridu 

season. 

Br, 199. 
Mrich. 14, 95, 
116, 141, Var. 
iv. 32. Br. 178, 

kritanta 
\ ' 



kayavta 

fate. 

/ ffriha 


(gaha 

\ghara 

ghala , ghara 
gtha, haraa 

Jhonse. 

164 f. 

Pr. 303. 

) 

gfihini 


gharanl 

gharirii 

wife. 

Pr. 33, 35, ) 
38, 41. j 

grihinitva 



gharinittana 

Estate of a 
\ wife. 

Dham. 13. 

griht 


gihl 

giha (house) 

householder. 

Dham 46. 

artham 


attham 

attham 

meaning. 

Dliam. 47. 

sarva 


sabba 

sabba, savva 

all. 

Dham. 1. 

purva 


pubba 

pubba, pimrn 

first. 

Br. 169, 231,1 
238. j 

air aha 


aha 

ss~sa 

head. 

Br. 168, 235,1 
262, 270. j 

dlrgha 


dJgha 

diha 

long. 

Br. 126,198,1 
267, 293. } 

mdrga 


magga 

magga 

road. 

Br. 7, 36, 70. 

Isarga, 


sugga 

[sagga 

section. 

\nisarga 


nisagga 

\niaagga 

nature. 

Dham. 23. 

svarga 


sagga 

sagga 

heaven. 

Br. 10. Cl. 2. 

varga 


vagga 

vagga 

class. 

Br. 199. 

durga 


dugga 

dugga 

inaccessible. 

Br. 293. 

nirgama 


niggama 

niggama 

(going out 
il (noun). 
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REFERENCES. r 

SANSKRIT. 

gathI. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 56, 76,) 
178, 276. 

Pr. 134. » 

garbha 


gabbha, 

(gabbha ) 

\gabhbha j 

womb. 

Pr. 34. 


nirghosha 


nigghosa 

mghgJma 

sound. 

Pr. 33. Br/69, 
87, 198. 288. 
T/r.48. Br.267, 

\ardha 

) 


addha , addha 

: addha 

half. 

298. Bur. and 

> dlmrma 


dhamma, 

dhamma 

righteousness 

Lass. 166. 


) 




Br. 94. 


Jcahna 


Jcamma 

kamma 

work. 

Dham. 43. 

(karmakdra 
\charmahara 


kammakara 

kammdra 

chammakdra 

| chammdra 

| blacksmith; 

1 leather cutter 

Br. 64, 72, 94. 

nirmdna 


nimmana 

nimmana 

construction. 

Br. 7. 


(charmachak- 
{ shuh 



chammacha-\ 
kkhu ) 

leather-eyed. 

Br. 246. 


kurma 


kumma 

kumma 

tortoise. 

Pr. 126. 


aiwtirna 


otinna 

avatinna 

descended. 

Br. 200. 


uttirna 


Uttinna 

uttina 

crossed, 

Pr. 46, 48 


tarkaydmi 


takkemi 

takkemi 

I reason. 

Pr. 12, 48. | 

Br. 238, 246. i 

harm 


kanna 

kanna 

ear. 

Br. 200. 


sampurna 


sampunna 

sampunna 

full. 

Br. 298. 


parna. 


patina 

panna 

feather. 

Br. 264. 


Tamrdparni 


Tambapanni 

Tambavannt 

Ceylon. 

Br. 142, 198. 

) 


Bur.&Ls. 166. 

> varaa 


vanna 

vanna 

colour. 

Br. 291. 


suvarna 


i savanna, ) 
[sonna j 

suvanna 

gold. 

Br. 


wlgrrm 



udginna 

•vomited. 

Br. 240, 243. 

Icirm 


kinna 

kinna 

crowded. 

Br. 147, 200 ,\ 
278. 

churna 


.'■hunna 

chunna 

crashed. 

Br. 267. 


nirvana 


nibbanc 

niV'Oana 

extinction. 

Br. 209, 289, \ 
307. J 

ktrtti 


kitti 

kitti 

renown. 

Br. 198,278. 

marttanda 



mattanda 

the sun. 

Br. 129, 198,1 
287. 

nirvighna 


nibbigga J 

niwiggha \ 
nivvighgha > 

( without ob- 
( stacles. 

Br. 241. 


mrjhara 


( 

nivrigghgha ) 



nijjhara 

nijjhara 

a cascade. 

Br. 154. 


nirvdhana 


nibbdhana 

nivvahana 

effecting. 

Br. 153 if. 


duryadah 



dnjjasa 

had repute. 

Br. 86, 179. 

darpa 


dappa 

dappa 

pride. 

Br. 216. 


upasarpdmah 


upasappama 

uvasappamha 

we approach. 

Br. 5,179. 


Jcandarpa 



Jeandappa 

I the god of 

1 love. 

Br. 129, 194. 

darpana 


dappana 

dappana, 

a mirror. 

Br. 142, 178. 

karpura 


kappura 

kappura 

camphor. 

Br. 2?1. 


karpdsa 


kappdsa 

kappdsa 

cotton. 

Br. 2l8. 


paraspara 



paroppara 

mutual. 

Br. 239. 


kurpara 


kappara 

kuppara 

elbow, knee. 

Br. 236. 


karkara 



kakkara 

limestone. 

Bi\ 289. • 


dttrkard 


sakkhara 

sakkara 

gravel. 

S'ak. 25. 

«v 

kharjura 


khajjuri 

khajjura 

date tree. 

hi. 240. 


kardama 


kaddama 

kaddama 

mud. 
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Br. 243. 

pary ant a 


pallattlia 

pallattha 

thrown down 

Br. 208. 

nirluna 



■ailluna 

cut. 

Pr.H4.Br.52. 

durtabha 


dullabha 

dullaha 

(difficult to 
\ o1> taiii. 

Pr. 16, 48. \ 
Bham. 56. ) 

samarpita 


samappita 

samappida 

entrusted. 

Br. 173. 

mihurta 


muhutta 

muhutta 

moment. 

Br. 136, 215. 

vdrta 


vatta 

vatta 

intelligence. 

Br. 242, 266, \ 
147. ) 

sdrtha 


sattha 

sattha 

/a band of 
\ travellers. 

Br. 198. 

tlrtha 


tittha 

tittha 

(place of phii- 
{ grimage. 

Br. 231. 

sammarda 



sammadda 

j friction. 

Br. 265, 267. 

vimarda 



vimadda 

Br. 181, 194. 

Br. 179. 

parvata 


pabbata 

pavvada 

mountain. 

Parvatl 


Pabbatx 

Pabbadi 

ParvatT. 

Br. 113, Pr.i 
114, 137. 1 

Br. 94. 

arya 

sammdrjita 


ariya, ayya 
mmmajjita 

ajja 

samajjida 

('respectable 
( person, 
cleansed. 

Br. 209. 

garjita 


gajjita 

gajjida 

thundered. 

CL 19. Br, 73. 
Br.36,I30 f, ) 

chandra. 


chanda 

chamla 

moon. 

148, 299. } 

grmblri 


ganthi 

ganthi 

a knot. 

Clough, 27.) 
Br. 113, 144, 
223. Mriohli. 
72, Yar. v. 35. 

) bhratd , ) 

| bhrdtuh J 


bhdtd 

(bhfida, bhad t 
[bhdduno 

1 brother (nom. 

J and gen.). 

Br. 238. 

graha 


gaha 

gaha 

taking. 

quickly. 

Br. 308. 

sighra 


stg/ia 

siggha 

Br. 149. 

ydtrd 


ydtrd 

jattd 

journey. 

Br. 34, 52. 

chitra 


chitta , chitra 

chitta 

variegated. 

Br. 8,53, 69, \ 
86, 98, 267. ) 

gotra 


gotta 

gotta 

family, clan. 

/o VlTllI flf 

Br. 86. 

kshuraprd 


khurappd 

khurappd 

la Kmu ui 

\ arrow. 

Pr. 122. 

bhadra 


(bhadda, 1 
[bhadra ) 

hhadda 

good. 

Br. 145,198. 

tatkdla 


takkala 

takkala 

that time. 

Br. 86, 98. \ 
Pr. 10, 21. / 

sahasra 


sahassa 

sahassa 

a thousand. 

Br. 121. 

vaktra 


vatta 

vdkka 

mouth. 

Pr. 140. 

vakra 


vahka 

vakka 

crooked. 

Pr. 14. 

chakra 


chakka 

chakka 

wheel. 

Br. 20, 120,) 
198, 245. } 

Pr. 16. J 

chakravartti 


cakkavatti 

ichakkavatti ) 
[chakkavaiti / 

emperor. 

Br. 198. \ 

Bham. 59. ! 

srotas 


sota 

sot a, sotta 

stream. 

Br. 6, 71, 293. 
Cl. 52. Bur. & 
Las. 165. 

) patra . \ 

i patra j 


patta 

patta 

leaf, vessel. 

Br. 132. 

sdmagri 


sdmaggt 

sdmagg 

implements. 

Br, 8/, 243. I 
B. &Las. 85.j 

rdfra, rdtri 


ratta , ratti 

ratta, ranti 

night. 

Br. 67, 75. 

netra 


netta 

netta 

eye. 

B.& Las. 91,1 
Br. 24, 247. 

niitra 


mitta 

mitta 

j friend. 
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Br. 35, 66, 76 

matra 


matta 

Hr. 270. 

bhrukufi 



Br. 71, 182. 

bhrv 


bhu 

Br. 209. 

mantra 


manta 

Br. 221. 

yantra 


yanta 

Br. 20. 

abhra 


abbha 

Br. 221, 267. 

sutra 


autta 

Pr.21. Br.165 
167,17.4,297. 

j putra 


putta 

Pr. 65. 

Jdgrat 


jdgaram 

Pr. 46. 

prdghunasya 


pahunassa 

Br. 166, 279. 

asru 


asm 

Br. 26. Cl. 61. 

vy&ghrasya 


vyagghassa 

Br. 267. 

krodha 


kodha 

Br. 113, 126. 

vikrama 


vikkama 

Br. 67,88,113 

pamkrama 


parakkama 

Br. 65, 118. 

vibhrama 


vibbhama 

B. & Las. 166. 

nigraha 


niggaha 

Br. 64. 

pariirama 


parissama 

Br.21,113,276 

mis'ra 


mi ssa 

Br. 278. 

viirdma 


vissama 

Br. 94. 

grama 


gdma 

Br.279.Dh.44. 

prdna 


puna 

Br. 294. 

adri 


addi 

Br. 189, 202,1 
237, 290. j 

samudra 


samudda 

Br. 220, 223,1 
267. J 

nidrd 


niddd 

Br. 166. 

daridra 


dalidda 

Br. 297. 

Rudra 


Rudda 

Br. 142. 

Ilham 24. \ 

mudra 

priyam 


mudda 

Yar. iii. 3. J 
Br. 48. Pr. ) 
13, 46, 119. [ 


piyam 

[<*99* \ 


agni 

Clough, 26. J 


\aggini, gini J 

Br. 218. 

Dham. 25. ) 

budhna 



Var. iii. 2. / 

nagna 


nagga 

Br. 82,126,130 

bhagna 


bhagga 

Br. 137. 

vijndna 


vihndna 

Br. 293. 

jndna 


tidna 

Br. 227. 

djnd 


ana, anna 

Br.168,176. 1 
Srf. ind. 266. / 

snushd 


suniea, sunhd j 

Br. 281. 

patnmdm 


patdninam 

B. & Las. 166. 

jndtam 


hdtam 

Br. 36,80,146. 

karya 


kuriya 

Bur. *58,157.1 

_. 


Pr. 46. j 

i ra/ya 


rajja 

Db. 44, Cl. 10. 
B>, 86, 202. 

\vidyd , 
javidyd 


avijjd 

Dham. 62. . 

tnatlkya 


■majjha 


metta 

bhhujll 

bhu 

manta 

i/antra 

abhbha 

suit a 

putta 

jagganta 

pahunassa 

asu 


hodha 
vikkama 
f parakkamma 
\parakkama 
vibbhama 
nigg aha 
parisscma 
missa 
vissama 
gUma 
puna 
addi 

tamudda 

niddd 


Rudda 

mudda 


\aggi 

buddha 

nagga 

bhagga 

vinncina 

jana 

anna 


measure. 

frown,. 

eyebrow. 

advice. 

an engine. 

cloud. 

thread. 


waking, 
guest (g< 
a tear. [sing.l 
tiger (geu. s.) 
anger, 
valour. 

valour. 

flurry. 

control. 

toil. 

mixed. 

rest. 

village. 

life. 

a mountain, 
the ocean. 


padinam 

natam 

hijja 

rajja 

vijjd 

avijjd 


deep. 

jpoor. 

Rudra. 
a seal. 

dear. 


Are. 

bottom. 

naked. 

broken. 


command, 
j daughter-in- 

of wives. 

known. 

work. 

kingdom. 

knowledge. 

ignorance. 

middle. 
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PRAKRIT. 
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Dham. 33. 

dhyancm 


j’hamm 

jhanam 

contemplation. 

Br. 262, 264. 
Pr. 187. 

viilyudhara 



vijjdhara 

a sort of deity. 

Mahav.182. ) 
Br. 50. Lv. ; 

vidyut 

t ndyu 

vijju, vijjutd 

vijju, vijjidi 

lightning. 

204. ) 

Br. 136. 

Br. 131,269. \ 

vaidyatva 


vejjatta 

vejjattitna 

(profession of 
{ a physician. 

Pr. 32, 55, 
114,134,144 ( 
Dham. 58. ) 

adya 


ajja 

<5W* 

to-day. 

a garden. 

Br.125. Pr.32 

udydna 


uyydna 

ujjdna 

Br. 147, 262. 

niravadya 


niravitjja 

niravajja 

blameless. 

Br. 147. 

vadyat ) 

vadyamana j 


vajjamdua 

vajjanty 

sounding. 

tidbhidyamana 


ubbhijjamdna 

ubbhijjanta 

being split. 

. ' , ■ t 

nibadhyamana 


nibajjhamdna 

nivajhjhanta- 

being stopped 

Br. 58, 169,1 
181, 198. 

Vindkya 


Vifijha 

Vinjha 

iVindhya 

1 mountains. 

Clough, 37. 

bandhya 


vanjhd 

vanjhd 114 

j barren 

1 woman. 

Br. 226. 

bandhyJbhuta 



vanjhjhibhuda 

I'becorae 
) barren. 

Br. 245. 

adhyavasya 



ajhjhavasia 

having striven 
Ayodhya. 

Br. 144. 150. 

Ayodhyd 



Acjjhd 

Br. 135. 

sandkyd 


Mnjhd 

sanjha 

evening. 

Kam. 3. Var, 
ii. viii, 25, etc. 
Br. 185 ff. 

, j iipddhydya 


(upajjhdya 
\ upajjha 

uvajjhda 
uajjhda , ojhda 

} teacher. 

Br. 69. 

nidhydyanti 



nijjhdantt 

meditating. 

Br. 121. 

aparadhyati 


aparcjjhati 

aparajjhai 

he offends. > 

Br. 20, 105. 

sudhvasa 


sajjhasa 

fear. 

Br. 168,180, \ 
216 f. > 

yttddha 


yujjha 

jujjha 

battlo. 

Br. 105. 

yujyate 


yvjjati 

juijadi 

it is proper. 

Br. 

pratyusha 


pachckusa 

pachckusa 

morning. 

Br. 71. 

panditya 


pundichcha 

pan4ichcha 

learning. 

Dham, 3, 24. \ 
Var, iii. 27. j 

pretya 


pechcha 


after death. 

Br. 20,100,182 

\ satya 


sachcha 

sachcha 

true. 

B. & Las. 167. 

, kritya 


kichcha 

kichcha 

duty. 

Br. 181, 198.) 
278, 291. J 

nitya 


ntchcha 

nichcha 

continual. 

Br. 98, 147. 

rathyd 


rachchhd 

irachchhd , ) 

\ratthd ) 

road. 

Var. i. 15,28.) 
iii. 41. } 

ijiichika 


vichchhika 

(vichchtta , 
\vinchua 

scorpion. 

Dham. 55,74.) 
Br. 6, 22, ) 

paschdt 


pachchhd 

pachchhd 

after. 

Br. 287. 

pasohima 


pachchima 

pachchhivia 

west. . 

Br. 6, 53. ) 

Var. iii. 18* j 

dtcharya 


achchhera 

( achchhera , 
\achcharia 

| wonderful. 

Br. 242. ) 

Viler. 9. ) 

dfcharya 


achclihariya 

l ache harm 

1 achchharia 

| wonderful. 


114 See aiove, p. 17, note 18. 


YOL. II, 
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Br. 87. 

nii chita 


nichchhita 

nichehhida 

ascertained. 

Br. 218. 

apsarasak 


aehchhara 

achehhardum 

nymphs. 

Br. 202. 

apsarobhih 


achchhxrahi 

achchharuhim 

by nymphs. 

Br. 43, 64, ) 
144. Pr. 47, 

astl , astu 


atthi , atthu 

atthi , atthu 

(is; let there 
) ho. 

113. 1 





Pr. 20, 47. 

nasti 


■rt atthi 

natthi 

is not. 

Br. 122. - 

vastuni 


vatthmi 

vatthmi 

thing (loc.). 

Br. 164. 

avastambha 



avatfharaha 

stoppage. 

Br. 154, 191. 

vistarena 


vittharena 

vittharena 

f diffusion 
) (instr.). 

Br. 238, 243. 

vis tar anti 


vittharanti 

vittharanti 

they spread. 

Pr. 19. 

mastakdni 


matthakani 

matthaa im 

heads. 

Br. 76, 238.) 
Pr. 84. f 

stand 


thana 

thana 

breast. 

Br. 49, 76. 
Dham. 65. ) 

stanita 


thanita 

thanida 

sounded. 

hand. 

Br. 158. Pr. [ 
28, 36, 110. ) 
Clough, 29. ) 
Br. 266. J 

hasta 


hattha 

hattha 


hasti 


hatthi 

hatthi 

elephant. 

Pr. 12.Br.278. 

sthala 


thala 

thala 

ground. 

Dham. 55. ) 
Br. 71,56, 
278, 294. ) 

sthdna 


thana 

thana 

place. 

Br. 164. 

sus thana 



sutfana 

a good place. 

Br. 131. 

sthanmtha 


thanattha 

thanattha 

! the place. 

Br. 220. 

adhishthana 


adhifthana 

ahiththana 
(fhida, thida, 
\tida 

support 

Br. 164,178.) 
220. 

sthita 


\hita 

J standing. 

By, 157. 

prasthita 


pat t hit a 

pat theta 

proceeded. 

departure. 

Br. 238. 

prasthdna 


patthuna 

ppathfhana 

Br. 97. 

(inmhthita 


anutfhita 

anupifhida 

practised. 

Br. 209, 263. 

adhishihita 


adhifthita 

iaJrittia 

\adhithida 

J governed. 

Br. 199. 

upasthita 


upatfhita 

iwa(hthicla 

arrived. 

Dham. 27. ) 
Var. iii. 11. / 

asthi 


atthi 

at^hi 

a bone. 

Br. 220. 

avast hd 


avatjha 

avattha 

condition. 

Br, 293. 

sthira 


third 

thira 

firm. 

Br. 154. 

su&thita 


mtthita 

sutthida 

well placed. 

Br. 217, 218. 

(samsthita 


santhita 

santhia 

placed. 

\utthita 


uf(hita 

udida 

risen. 

Br. 198, 268,1 
296. j 

Agastya 


Agatthi 

(’name of a 
( rishi. 

Br. 52. 

Pula sty a 



Pulattha 

a proper nam e. 

Var. i. 20. ) 
iii. 20. J 

pustaka 


potthaka 

potthaa 

book. 

Br. .236. 

prastara 



patthara 

a stone. 

Dham.9.Var.) 
iii. 27. Br.96.) 
Br. 112, 150, 

m-fityu 

) 


machchu 

fmachcha V 
) (mortal) J 

death. 

153, 310. Pr.j 

} valsa 


vachchha 

vachchha 

a child. 

<3£. Dham. !>0. 
Sd* 249(indey,V 

) 





vatpgla 



vachchhala 

affectionaw.;f 
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Pr. 35. 

vatnalya 



vachchhattana 

affection. 

Dh.28.Br.l95. 

rnat nja 515 


machchha 

machchha 

a fish. 

Br. 228. 

udgaraih 


uggdrehi 

uygdrehim 

vomitings. 

Br. 182. 

udghdtana 


ugghatam 

ugghat tana 

opening. 

Br. 125, \ 
Ss. 236. / 

grishma 


gimha 

gimha 

hot season. 

Dham. 41. 

tushnim 


tunhi 

tunhTm 

silent.. 

Br. 48. Bur. 1 

ushmd 


(tmh< S, tl# 

! umha 

heat. 

& Las. 166. 1 


\usma, usumd 

\ 


Dham. 59, 61. 

trishm 


taiihd, tasim 

tanha 

thirst. 

Br. 125, 135. 

{ushruiy 


unha 

unha, unna 

hot. 

Srf. 233. 

»anushna 



anunha 

not hot. 

Dham. 16. \ 
Br. 141. J 

' 



| ~kanha } iVl ) 
f kisana > 

{kasana ) 

) " ( 


krishna 


kanha, 

black. 




(pakhuma, 

with long 

Br. 67, 125. 

pakshmala 


( pamha 
' (eyelash). 

> pamhala < 

viinhaa 

evelashes, or 
filaments. 

Pr. 137. 

vimaya 


vimhaya 

astonishment. 

Pr. 47, 124. ) 

jyotsna 


junha 

jonhd 

light. 

8b. 238. j 

jyautsna 



jaunhsi 

lustrous. 

Br. 231, 245. 

khadga 


khagga 

khagga 

sword. 

Pr. 38, 37, 46. 

jalpa 


jappa 

jappa 

chatter. 

Br. 265, 278. 

Jcalpa 


kapr« 

kappa 

wish. 

Br. 265. 

analpa 


a.iuppa 

anappa 

not little. 

Br. 158, 167. 

valkala 


vakkhala 

vakkala 

bark. 

Var. iii. 29. 
Mri, 54. Dh.71 

|pmhkara 
pushkala 


pokkhara 

pokkhara 

pond. 

Br. 234. 



pukkala 

(excellent, 

\ much. 

Mrich. 18, 21. 

sushka 


tukkfta 

(snkkha, ) 

\sukkha ) 

dry. 

Br. 54, 80. 

dushkara 


dukkara 

dukkara 

cliflicult.. 

Br. 202. 

anugraha 


anuggaha 

anuggaha 

kindness. 

Br. 34, 82. 

panigrahana 


paniggahana 

paniggahana 

jhanfl-taking, 

\ marriage. 

Br. 246. 

hadagrdha 


hatthaggaha 

hatthaggaha 

hand-taking. 

Br. 36. 

namagrdham 


namaggahana 

namaggahana 

name-taking. 

Br. 20. / 

S'ankarapra- 

sada 



Sankarappa- 

sada 

S'ankaras’ 

favour. 

Br. 198. | 

Br. 10. | 

pralha- 1 

prasara j 
pdrsvapra- \ 
sara ) 



pabhdppasora 

pdsappapsara 

(diffusion of 
\ splendour. 
r (diffusionof, or 
’ \ from,the side. 

Dham. 29. \ 

Tar. in.32. n8 j 

aimanmayam 


amhamayatn 

. . . 

stony. 

Br. 279. 

niohkaruna 


nikkaruna 

nikkaruna 

merciless. 


115 The form tnachchha is also given as correct Sanskrit in Wilson’s Dictionary, as well 
as by Bohtlingk and Roth; but it may havo been introduced from Prakrit. 

Mr. Childers regards umha as a doubtful Pali form. 

117 Sod p. 15, note 17, above. Kanha means in Prakrit the God Krishna. 

118 The rule here quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of shma and ma , and. 
does not mention ifma» 
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Br. 166, 281 

) 



1 vdppha , \ 


Var. iii. 36,38 

/ vushpa 


bappa 

J vappha , > 

moisture. 

Lassen, 209. 
Var. in.,.36. 


(vdha ; 


) 


Br. 293. 
I)ham. 10. 

> pushpa 


puppha 

puppha 

flower. 

Br. 286. 

nfitya 



natfa 

dancing'. 

Br.247»Ea.‘27 

npitya 


nachcha 

nachcha 

dancing. 

Br. 147. 

npityat 


( nachcham ) 
[naehchanto j 

nachchunta 

(dancing 
l (part.). 

Br. 248. 

mrtitum 


nachchitum 

nachchidmi 

to dance. 

Br. 242. \ 

Pr. 12, 38. / 

sphurat 


(phuram ) 

\phuranta j 

phuranta- 

throbbing. 

Br. 209. 

visphurita 


vipphuria 

quivered. 

Br. 235. 

visphuranti 



vipphuranti 

quiver. 

Br.235. Pi. 13. 

up hiding a 


phulinga 

pphulinga 

a spark.. 

Br. 242. 

samsphufita 


sampphudida 

blossomed. 

Br. 204. 

sphdra 



phara 

quivering. 

Br. 218. 

dsphalya 



apph'dlia 

having touch- 

Br. 202. 

(spars a 


phassa 

phamsa 

touch. [ed. 

[parispars a 



paripphamsa 

touch. 

Br. 310. 

parisyanda 



paripphanda 

dropping. 

Br. 245. 

utpr&rita 



uppherida 

sent up. 

Br. 262. 

parisphuranti 



paripphuranti 

they quiver, 
crystal. 

Pr. 10. 

sphatika 


phalilca 

phadia 

Br. 195, 268. 

skandha 


khandha 

khandha 

shoulder. 

Var. iii. 14, ) 
60. Mjdch.40.j 

stambha 


thambha 

Jchambha 

a post. 

Br. 163. ) 

Srf. 254. j 

ivasru 


sasm 

sdsue, sdsu 

Bno*ther-in- 
\ law. 

Br. 158. 

hairupam 


sassunam 

sdsunau 

(of mothers* 

\ in-law. 

Br. 156, 163, \ 
303. / 

hasurd 


sasura 

sasura 

father-in-law 

Br. 142, 209, \ 
292. j 

pakva 


pakka 

pakka, pikka 

mature. 

Br. 143,263. 

jvdla 


Jala 

jitld 

flame. 

Br. 235. 

prajvalanti 


pajjalanti 

pajjalanti 

they hum. 

Pr. 119. 

prajvdlaya 


pajjalehi 

pajjalehi 

(burn (causal 
( imperative). 

Br. 48* 

jvdldli 



jaldli 

? 

Br. 213. 215. 

svdmini 


sSmint 

samint 

mistress. 

Br. 216. 

tvarita 


turita 

tuna 

quick. 

Pr. 48- 

tattva 



tatta 

truth. 

Br. 238. 

aha 


assa 

assa 

horse. 

Br. 147. 

svachha 



sachchha 

clear. 

Br. 6. 

dvidhd 


(dvidha, 1 

\dvedhd j 

dudhd 

in two ways. 

Br. 168. 

jihvd 


jivhd 

jihd 

tongue. 

garland. 

Br.^03. 

mdlya 


maty a. 

malla 

Pr. 48. 

punya 


punria 

punna 

merit. 

Br.200.Pr.45. 

4 any a 


sutiha 

sun a, sunn a 

empty. 

Bair. & Lass. \ 
106. ) 

aranya 


aranna 

aranna 

forest. 


kanyd 

_# .. 


iccfona 

kanjd 

a girl. 
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Br. 247. 

svadikrita 


sad i kata 

snddikada 

sweetened. 

Br. 2.30, 244. 

divya 


dibba 

divva 

divine. 

Br. 22, 64, \ 
144, 162. j 

yogya 


yogya 

jogga 

fit. 

Br. 72, 85, \ 
100, 105. j 

iishya 


sissa 

sissa 

disciple. 

Br. 100, 120,/ 

any a, anyafha 


anna 

1 anna , \ 

/ annadha \ 

other, other¬ 

139, 229. \ 

anyatah 


ahhatha 

(annadg ) 

wise, etc. 

Br. 276. 

lidihsya 


kaihsa 

ka/msa 

bell metal. 

Br. 132. / 

palyanka 


pallanka 1 

pallanka 

bed. 

Rasav. 17. \ 

paryanka 


pariyanka ) 

Br. 155. 

salya 


salla 

salla 

dart. 

Br. 68,76,246. 

liryak 


tiriyatn 

tirichchha 

oblique. 

Pr.66.DbAm.) 
6, 56. j 

supta , gupta 


sutta, gutta 

sutta , gutta 

/asleep, pro- 
{ tected. 

Pr. 21,46,114. 

prdpta • 


patta 

patta 

obtained. 

Br. 279. 

vidhvaihsana 


viddham&ana 

Xvidhdhani- 
\ sana 

| destruction, 
disappeared. 

Br. 198, 259. 

vilupta 


vilutta 

vilutta 

Br. 240. 

vilipta 


vilitta 

vilidda 

smoiircd. 

Dham. 54. 

tapta 


tatta 

tatta 

burnt. 

Br. 218, 245. 

kshipta 


khit t a 

khitta 

thrown. 

, Clough, 39. 

tripti 


titti 

titti 

satisfaction. 

Br.76,154,198 

(samutpatti 


samuppatti 

samuppatti 

birth. 

lutpanna 


uppanna 

uppanna 

born. 

Br. 243. 

samutposhita 


samupposita 

samnpposida 

cherished, 
having thrown 
upwards. 

Br. 217* 

utkshipya 


ukkhippa 

ujjhia | 

Br. 228. 

janma 



jamma 

birth. 

Br. 236. 

pippala 


pipphala 

pipala 

ficus Indica. 

Br. 198. 

sikta 


sitta 

sitta 

sprinkled. 

Br. 227. 

vaktukama 


vattukama 

vattukama 

/wishing to 
\ speak. 

Br. 113, 120. 

punarukti 


punarutti 

punarutti 

repetition. 

Dhain, 54. 

bhukta 


bhutta 

bhutta 

eaten. 

Yar. in. 1. 

bhakta 


bhatta 

bhatta 

(rice boiled or 
\ in husk. 

Br. 195, 227,/ 
264, 298. \ 

mukta 1 

mauktika / 


mutta 

/ mota, mutta 
\mottia 

jpearl. 

Clough, 39. / 

yukti 


yutti 

jutti 

propriety. 

Variii. 1. \ 

Pr. 35,91. Br. 

mukti 

) 


mutti 

mutti 

redemption. 

10, 24, 163, 
170, 195, 231. 

> mukta 


mutta 

tnukka 

freed. 

fit. 

Br. 35,98,141. 

yukta 


yutta 

jutta 

Br. 67, 204. 

rakta 


ratta 

ratta 

red, blood. 

Br. 75. 

sakta 


satta 

satta 

attached. 

Mjrichh. 120.) 
Var. iii, 29. j 

kstietra 


khetta 

kiietta 

field. * 

Br. 87. 

abhiyoktum 


dbhiyunjitum 

abhijujjidum 

to accuse. 

Br. 76, 238, 
242, 259, 294. 

} akshi 


achchhi , akkhi 

achchhi 

eye. 

Pr. 46. 

f 



Br. 307. 

akshi 



akkhi^ . 

eye. y 
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j oakshahsthah 

| lakshmi 

yashfi 

■vikshobha 

,j prekshasva 
, prekahasva 
prekahya 


Laklc hi 

yatthi, latfh 
vikkhobha 
fpekkhassa, j 
[pekkha J 

pekkhiya 

(vachchha- ) 
( tthala j 
j lachhl, ) 

{Lachchhi j 
lachchhi 
vichchhoha 

pekkha 

pechchha 

cekkhia 

breast. 

goddess of 
fortune, 
a club, 
agitation. 

look (tbou). 

look (thou), 
baring looked 

j prakshdlana 


pakkhdlam 

pakkhaiana 

washing. 

pralcshalitan 

avakshipdmi 

, 

pukkhdiitam 

okkhipdmi 

pachcKaliam 

avakkhivami 

washed. 

I distract. 

| fiksha 


ikka, achchha 

rikkha 

a bear. 

nikshipyante 

lakahya 


niMiplyanii 

nikhkhipyanti 

lakkha 

are thrown 
a mark, [out. 

| kshatriya 


khattiya 

khattia 

a kshatriya. 

laksha 


lakkha 

lakkha 

100,000. 

| kJwna 
kshamd 


khana , chhana 

khama 

khana 

khama 

(a moment, 

(festival. 

pardon. 

| lakshana 


lakkhana 

lakklutna 

a mark. 

kshlna 


khtna 

khtnn 

decayed. 

| pakaha 


pakkha 

pakkha 

sido,« wing. 

| raksham 


rakkhasa 

rakkhasa 

a Raksbasa. 

rakshd 


rakkha 

rakkha 

deliverance. 

rakshitvd 

dakshina 

dakshina 

aukshin 

kshira 

kshauma 

akahara 

fcaksha 

chakshushah 

d ikshita 

vikshepu, 


rakkhtivd 

dakkhina 

dakkhina 

sakkht 

khira 

khoma 

akkhara 

kacoha 

chakkhuno 

sikkhita 

vikkhepa 

rakkhia 

dakkhina 

ddhtna 

sakkhi 

khira 

khoma 

akkhara 

kakkha 

chakkhuno 

sikkhida 

vikkheva 

(having* de- 
( livered. 
south, 
right (side), 
witness, 
milk, 
of linen, 
letter, 
side. 

of the eye. 

learnt. 

perplexity. 

moksha 


mokkha 

mokkha 

deliverance. 

kshema 

antarikaha 


khema 

antalikkhe 

khema 

prosperity. 

atmosphere. 

aabda 


mdda 

aadda 

sound. 

muydha 


muddha 

muddha 

bewildered. 

dugdha 


duddha 

duddha 

milk. 

dugdha 


duddha 

duda 

milk. 


259. 


Br. 113. 

Br, 76, 243, 
Br. 49, 93. 
Pr. 10, 35. 
Br. 68, i’r.2 
Br. 220. 

Br. 48, 198, 
226. 

Pr. 35, 124. 
Br. 139. 

Br, 202, 221, 
250. 

Pr. 19. 

Br. 92. 

Be. 67,77,86 
Cl. 51. Pr. 46 
Br. 199. 

Br. 48,69,71. 
Pr. 84. 
Clough. 38. 


Br. 180. 

Br. 86, 141, 

266., 

Br. 20, 62. 
Pr. 19. 

Br. 52. 

Pr; 19. 

Pr. 12, 84. 

Br. 249. 

Br.' 198. 

Br. 290. 

Br. 221. 

Br. 121. 

Br. 246, 248. 
Br. 215. 

Br* 103,105 f. 
Br. 75. 

Bur. feLass. ) 
167. / 

Dliftra. 46. 
Dham. 23. 

Br. 7,1/9,234) 
246.ftr. 34,90/ 
Br. 66, 121, 
266. Pr. 10, 
36 * 41 . 

Br. 76, 194. ) 
Pr, 10,41. 7 
Br ( 290. 
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REFERENCES. 

1 

j SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

| ENGLISH. 

Pr. 10. Br. > 
72, 266. j 

! snigdha 


siniddha 

siniddha 

affectionate. 

Pr. 86. 

vidagdha 



vidaddha 

clever. 

Br. 20. 

labdha 


laddha 

laddha 

obtained. 

Br. 131. 

lubdha 


luddha 

luddha 

covetous. 

Br. 67, 226, ) 
278, 287. } 

paryanta 


pariymta 

peranta 

limit. 

Pr. 134. ) 






Br. 176. 

prmta 


pdnta 

peranta 

vicinity. 

Var. i. 8. 

may lira 


i mayura , 
\mora 

maura 4 / 

mora j 

peacock. 

Var. i. 7. 

lavana 


lavana, Iona 

Iona 

I salt. 

Mrichh. 120. 

vya 


btja 

via 

seed. 

Mrichh. 77. 

vamk 


vdnija 

biinict, vania 

merchant. 

Mrichh. 78. 

kdyastha 


kttyatfha 

kdathaa 

kayasth. 

Mrieh. 296, ) 
161. Lass. [ 
172, 218. ) 

d&vdlaya ) 
iievakula / 


devalaya 

dev ala 

temple. 

Yar. iv. 1. 

rdjakula 


rdjahula 

raadla, rdula 

royal race. 

Mrichh. 30, \ 
38 f. / 

dyulakara 


jutakara J 

judiara \ 

judiaru j 

gambler. 

j snam 


( 

inahana \ 

\sindna ) 

judiala j 

nhdna 

bathing. 

' 

Var. iii, 33. 

; vahni 



vanhi 

fire. 

Br. 289. 

1 Vishnu 



Vin.hu 

Vishnu. 


j slakshna 


sanha 

saihha 

j gentle. 


tilsshna 


tikhina , tinha 

tikkha , timha 

sharp. 

Mrichh. 6. 

daridratd 


daliddatd 

daliddadd 

poverty. 

Var. t. 24. 

haridra 


haliddd 

(haladdci , ) 
\haladdi j 

turmeric. 

Var. iii, 25. 

gartta 



gadda 

hole 

Var. iv. 31. 

malina 


malina 

| malina, ) 
[ma'ila j 

machchhid 

dirty. 

Var. iii. 30. 

makshikd 


makkhikd 

a fly. 

Variv. 33. 

{duhita, 


duhita 

dhuda. 

daughter. 

\dh>d(i 


dhttd 

dhla 

maiden. 


/ dlumuvat 


dhanavd 

dhandla 

wealthy. 

Var. iv. 25. 

\ iabdavat 



sadddla 

sounding. 


1 mdldvat 



mdlailla 

/having a gar- 
\ land. 

Tar. iii. 17,19. 
Clough, 19. 

J surya 


suriya 

sujja, sura 

sun. 

Var. iii, 12, ( 

mast aka 119 


matthaka 

matthaa 

head. 

Mrichh. 18. j 

samasta 

stud 


samattha 

thuii 

samattha 

thu'i 

all. 

praise. 

Br. 195, 264. 

s'ukti 


sutti, sippi 

sippi 

shell. 

Br. 259, 270, 

lala\a 


f Mata, naldfa 
[ (fern.) 

| laid da, nidola 

forehead. 

Br. 66, 

Dram 4a 


Damila 

Damida 

/the Dravida 
\ couutly. 

Br. 242. ’ { 
Lv. 372. { 

ItamaUni ) 
pmhkarint j 

padini 120 

pundarlkim 

puda’int 

lotus-pond. 


This word has been repeated by mistake. See p. 82. 
According to another reading, pushkarini. 



















COMPARATIVE TABLE 


<Sl. 


REVERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

oatha. 

j PALI. 

PRAKhlT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 245. 

(pet! ala ) 

\(v</akta? l2i )} 


vyattd 


clever. 




C without arrogance, 

Lalitavista« { 

adambhT, 1 



[ or without wonder 

355 f., and { 

anascha- > 

achchhambKi 

aciiclihambhi 

<{ [according to the 

n. 2, p. 402. ( 

ryavan vd ) 


£122 

commentary ] TJn- 
1 daunted. [In Pali]. 

B, &La3. 99. 

purushah 


purt'so 

puriso 

man. 

B. &Las. 86. 

avakdiah 


okdso 

okdso 

leisure. 

B. & Las. 166 

mdnushyah 


manusHO 

manusso. 

man. 

Lv. 15a. 

ovalambhate 

olambate 

olambati 


he hangs. 

Lv. 245. | 

dlambayata f 

avalambayataV 

j olambayatha 



hang. 

Lv. 272. j 

abhfwta , 
avabhdsita ? 

|obhasita 

obhasita 


illuminated. 

Lv. 270. | 

prasvnpitah 
avasvdpitah ? 

j osvdpita 



put to sleep. 

Lv. 292. | 

prasvapanam 
avasvapanam ? 

j osvdpanam 



[putting to 
\ sleep. 

Lv. 292, 456. | 

pranamantah 
avanarnantah ? 

| onamanta 

onamanta 


bowing down. 

Lv. 300, 338. 

avaruhya 

(oruhitvd 

\oruhya 

oruhitvd 1 

ornyha j 


[having de- 
\ scended. 

Pr. 

sambhavaydini 

sawbhdvemi 

sambhdvemi 

I conjecture. 

Br. 58. 

(sanipadaya-) 
\ mah j 


sampadema 

sampddemha 

we fulfil. 

Pr. 44. 

aropayasi 


dropesi 

drovesi 

[thou 

j stretchost. 

Pr. 34. 

nirupayamah 



niruvemha 

we fix. 

Pr. 126. 

dlingaydmi 


idling oyama^ 
[alingetiia 

j dlingemi 

I embrace. 

Br, 221. 

(sajjayata , 

[anayat a 


say jet ha 
imet ha 

sajjeha 

dnedha 

prepare ye. 
bring ye. 

Br. 112, 

dharayasi 


(dharayasi 

(dhnresi 

] dhdresi 

[thou up- 
| holdest. 

Lv. 324. 

dhurayanti 

dhdrenti 

(dharayanti 
[dhdrenti 

| dharenti 

they hold. 

Br. 20, 88. 

mantrayathah 


mantetka 

mantedha 

ye advise. 

Br. 121. 

Lv. 157. 

niyamanti 1 
vineshyati j 

vinenti 

vinenti 

nimenli j 

they restrain, 
he, they, lead, 
or will lead. 

Br. 221. 

utlambhayata 



uttambheha 

support yo. 

Lv. 352. | 

(lari ay anti 

darsenti 

dassenti 


they show. 

I slacken. 

Br. 36. j 

8 ithihiyami 



sidhilemi 

Lv. 148. 

nivartayati 

nivarteti 

nivatteti 

he stops. 

Lv.84,157, ( 

dyanti 

anti 

enti 


they come. 

180, 204. j 

upayanti 

upenti 

upenti 


(they ap- 
\ proach. 

Lv,14,186,189 

cliodayanti 

chodenti 

chodenti 


they impel. 

Lv. £14. 

sth.dpa.ya 

\sthapcy ) 

1 sthamhi ( 

\hapehi 


place thou. 


1 | l One of the senses assigned in Wilson’s Dictionary to vyakta is “ wise, learned/’ 

122 Mr. Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhin , “not 
paralyzed witfi fear.” The word “ achambhd is *well known in Hindi, where it means 
astonishments ’ w 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

i'ALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLI8H. 

Lv. 223. 

puraya 

purchi 

pure hi 


fill thou. 

Lv. 90. 

(yash{idhd~ 1 
\ rakdn ) 

ithfikan 



mace-bearers. 

Lv. 158, 181. 

na ap i 

napi 

napi 


not even. 

Lv. 231, 288. 

iathd'pi 

tathapi 

tathapi 


nevertheless. 

Lv. 421. 

punar apt 

punopi 

(puna pi ) 
\puno pi j 


again, so. 

Pr. 19, 39. 

Pr. 89. Br. 94. 

| km apt 


kim pi | 

kim pi, kim vi 

kimpi t 

| anything. 

Pr. 19, 151. 

kim iti 


kin ti 

kim ti 

what, so. 

Pr. 84. 

kasminn api 


kasmim pi 

kassirh pi 

in any. 

Pr. 47. Lv. \ 
227, 304. / 

tv am api 

Uubhyampi ) 
[vayampi / 

tvam pi 

tumam vi 

thon, we, so. 

Pr. ? Lv.387. 

ay am iti 

aham ti 

aham pi 

imotti 

this, I, so. 

Br. 198. 

mitratva 


mitratfana 

friendship. 

childhood. 

Br. 79. 

balatva 



bdlattana 

Lv. 231, 302. 

vidvadbhih 

vidubhih 

viduhi 


(by learned 

1 men. 

Br. 87. 

manasa 


f manasa, ) 

(manena j 

manena 

with the mind 

Br. 246, 270. 

iirasd 


sirasa , sirena 

sirena 

with the headj 

Lv. 14-8, 204. 

nabhasi 

mbhe 

(nabhasi, ) 
\nabhe f 

in the heaven 


Note. —For the greater part of the words in Table II. pp 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
knows no Pali equivalents, nor for the following additional words which I have noted in 
the Bulorfimayana and Prasannarughava, viz., kadrano “monkeys” (Br. 238), mlukkma 
“ abode,” nilukkanta “ issued forth” (Br. 266 f.), vellira “ moving ” (Br. 203), kata- 
havalldvd “whispers” (Br. It50), visaed, vissatfanta, visatfanti “ clear,” “blown,” or 
“blowing (as a flower),” and “they issue forth,” (Br. ). I find in the Br. 221, a 
verb dhoeha, , rendered in the comm, by vahata, “ carry ye,” = the Hindi d/iona, “ to 
cany a load,” and in the Lalita Vistara 261, a noun osa, dew, = Hindi os, which has 
the same sense. These two words belong to Table II, p, 27, ff. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES 

Table No. IT. 


<Sf 


The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
eases the Tali and Prakrit words are identical; but that in most 
eases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are . 

In the cases where the Pralqrit words are omitted, I have been unable to supply thorn. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

Dham. 4. Mriehh. \ 
98. Lassen, 209. j[ 

prathamah 

pa(hamo 

(pathumo , 1 

\padhamo j 

Dham. 6. Mriehh. 69. 

dvitlyuh 

dutiyo 

dndio 

Dham. 8. Mriehh. 69. 

tfitlyah 

tatiyo 

tdio 

Dham. 35, Bur.&Las.l 
90. Var. vi. 58. / 

chatvaralj) 

cha'^ro 

chatturo 

Dham. 1L Var. i. 9.1 
Mrich. 69. / 

chaturlhah 

chatuttho 

{ehatuttho, 1 
\cha,ultho ) 

Dham. 14. Mrich. 70. 

panchamah 

panchamo 

panchamo 

Bur. & Las. 87. Las.f 

shat 

eha 

chhd 

320.Dham.16.Mri.70.1 

shashthah 

chhaffho 

chha^tho 

Dham. 18. Myichh. 71. 

saptamah 

sattamo 

sattamo 

Dham. 21. Myichh. 72. 

ashtawah 

atthamo 

a$(hamo 

Dham. 23. Mrieh. 100 

jiavamah 

navamo 

navamo 

Dham. 26. Lass. 320. 

das amah 

dasamo 

dasamo 

Dham. 28. Yar. ii. 14. 

eleddaian 

ekddasa 

edraha 

Dham. 30. Var. ii, 14. 

dmdaiar. 

(dvddasa , 
\bdrasa 

J varaha 

Dbam, 32. Yar. ii. 14. 

trayodasan 

terasa, telasa 

teraha 

Dham, 76. Var. i. 9,1 

chaturdasan 

( chatnddasa y 
! chuddasa , 

| cha,uddaha 

and ii. 14. j 

(choddasa 

Dham. 38. Var iii. 44. 

panchadasan 

ipancadasa , 1 
( pannarasa j 

pannaraho 

Dham. 39. Lass. 320. 

shodasan 

solasa 

solaha (?) 

Dham. 42. Lass. 320. 

saptadasan 

sattarasa 

sattaraha (?) 

Dham. 46. Lass. 320. 

ashfadasan 

at t ha-rasa 

atfhciraha 

Dham. 48. 

unavimsati 

ekunavlsati 

. . . 

Dham. 51. Lass. 320. 

vimsati 

visati 

vtsa f i 

Dham. 54, 76. 

ekaviihiati 

ekavJsati 



| ckdvlsati, \ 


Dham. 66, 76. 

dvdvimsati 

| bavrsati , > 

(dviivJsam ) 

• ♦ * 

Dham. 59, 76. 

trayavimlati 

tevhatiJevTsci 

. . . 

Dham. 64. 

ehaturvimsati 

ehatuvhati 

. . . 

Dham. 68. 

panchavimsati 

panchavlsati 

. . * 

Dham. 76. 

shadviihsati 

chhabblsati 

. • • 

Dham. 76. 

chatvdrimsat 

chattalisaih 

. . . 


first. 

second. 

third. 

four. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

six. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen, 

fifteen. 

sixteen. 

seventeen. 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty. 

twenty-one. 

twenty-two. 

twen y-throe. 
twenty-four, 
twenty-five, 
twenty-six. 













OP GATHA, PALI AND PRAKRIT WORDS. 


Table No. Y. 

Comparative list of particles and pronouns, etc., in Pali and Prakrit , with 
a few corresponding words in the Gdthd dialect. 


REFERENCES. 


Br. 20, 149. 

Cl 74, Br. 282. 
Br.48,ff. CL 68. 
Br. 20. Cl. 69. 
Br. 35,92,121, 
139, 167, 169, 


178. Cl. 69. 

Pr. 43. 

Pr. 35. 

Pr. 113, Cl. 68 f. 
Pr. 19. 

Br. ,166. Pr. \ 
119. Clough 69 .] 
Br. 96, 149, 238. 
Br. 98, 149. Lv. 
153,191 f. Cl. 69. 
Br. 246. 

Br. 180, 213, 
145, 148, 200, 
210, 236. Lv. 
66, 61, 464. 

Br. 150. 

Br. 181,210,223. 
Br. 148, 278. 

Br. 86, 122. 

Br. 297, 

Pr. 47. 

Br.88,148.Pr.20 
Br. 70, 229, \ 
Pr. 17i 47. ) 

Br. 189. 

Br. 77. 

Br. 238. 

Br. 34, 97. 1 

Pr. 20, 34. j 
Br. 92, 154, \ 
163, 167. j 
Br. 77. 

Br, 139, 169. ) 
Pr. 112. \ 

Pr. 40. Cl. 69. 

Br. 88. 

Br. 88. 

Br. 295. Cl. 52 
Br. 20, 

Br. 5, 181. 

Br. 34. 36, 65, ] 
73 f, 113, 276, 
Pr. 19. ! 


SANSKRIT. 

gItha. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

athc: 


at ha 

aha * 

athavci 


athava 

adhavd 

itah 


ito , ato 

ido 

iha 


iha , idha 

idha t . 

atra 


ettha 

ettha 

atra 



etta 

atra 


atra, attha 

attha 

atra 



atto 

yatra 


yatra, yattha 

jnttha 

tatra 


tatra, tattha 

ta,ttha 

\tatra 

tahi 

tahim, taham 

tahim 

tadd 



tahim 

yatha 

Ijihmi , ) 
l jihma T J 
[jaha ) 

yathd 

(jaha,jaM, \ 
\jahamjadhd) 

yat 

yam 

jadhd 

. tathd 


tathd 

taU 

tathd 



tadhd 

yatah ■ 


yato 

jado 

yatah 



jatto 

tatah 


tcito 

tado 

. yadi 


yadi 

jadi 

yadi 



jai 

yadi 



jahim 

yathechchham 


[yathicchitam 

jahijjam 

yathechchham 


is used.] 

j jahichchham 

katham 


katham 

kaham 

katham 



kadham 

katham 



kisa 

kva 

Lv. 

(262, 283.) 

kuhm, ) 

kuhain } 

kahim 

kva 

Ikva, kuira, ) 
\kuttha j 

kaha 

kntah 


Jcuto 

kudo 

kim 


kim 

hi 

katara 


katara 

kadara 

kati 


kati 

kadi 

tat 


tarn 

turn 

| tat 


tam 

ti 


now. 

or. 

hence, 
here. , 

here. 

here. 

here. 

here. 

where. 

there. 

there. 

then. 


that, 
so. 
so. 

whence, 
whence, 
thence, 
if. 

if. 

if. 

as desired, 
as desired. 

how ? 

how? 
how ? 
where ? 

where ? 

whence ¥ 
why ? 
which ? 
how many ? 
that. 

(that, theie- 
i fore. 
























COMPARATIVE TABLE 



<SL 


REFERENCES. 

8ANBXKIT. 

GATHA. 

Pr. 19, 47. 

Br. 36, 79, 182. 
Cowell, xxviii. \ 
Br. 70. Pr.. 44. ( 
122 . Lv. 190, ( 
196. J< 

tarki 

yat 

tv&m 123 

tuma 

Pr. 41. 

tvam 


Pr. 38. 

tufohyam 


Br. 120, 181. i 
Br. 35, 113. | 

tava 1 

U {tava) J 

ti 

Br. 66, 181, ) 
224, 146, 165, J 
170, 177, 153. ) 
Pr. ? t 

Pr. 124. J 

Pr.,40. Lv. 173, \ 
396. ) 

tvaya. 

tvayi 

yuyam 

yushman 

yushmdbhih 

(yushme, ) 
{yushrni j 

Cowell, xxviii. < 

yushmat 



yushma/cam 



yushma.su 


Br. 283. 

Pr. 41, 138. 

Pr. 134. 

Pr. 45, 47. 

Pr. 26,47,120, l 
125. Br. 36,55, 
66, 72, 100. 
Lv. 396. 1 

Pr. 120. Br. \ 
35. Lv. 454. j 
Pr. 38. 

tasyah 

taya 

ayam 

nsya, 

imasya(vedic) 

anena 

anaya 

j irnasya j 

ena 

Br. 65, 67, 70. 

asmin 


Pr. 13. 

esham 

1 

Pr. *36. 

ebhih 


Pr. 134. 

hastf ah 



PALT. 

peaejut. 

tadd {tarahi) 

ta, 

yam 

jam 

tvam , tuvam 

turnmi 

Ctam, tavam, 1 
[tvam, tuvam) 

timam 

(tava, tuyham , 
[turn ham 

^tuha 

( tava , 

tvha , tumma, 

| tuyham , 

tumha, tujjha, 

(tumkam 

le, de 

f tvaya 

tue , tumae, 

tae , tame, te, 

(taya 

de, tie 

tayi 

{tumammi, 

[tnmhi, tai 

turn he 

tumhe, tujhe 

UiW'hdkam, 

tujjhe, tumhe, 

[tumhe 

VO 

(tumhebhi , ) 
[tumhehi ( 

(tujjhehim,. 

< ttmhehim, 

( tummekim 

{tumhebhi, 

tumhakinto 

[tumhehi 

( 

iumhdsunto 
voybhe, tuj~ 

tumhaham < 

jkanath , turn- 
hdnahi 

tumhesu 

Uujihesu, 

1 tumhesu 

(tissaya, tissd , 
taya 

J(!ma,tf7e, tad 

taya 

tae 

ayam 

imo 

i asset, 1 

1 imassa j 

imassa, se 

anena, imina 

imina 

imaya 

/ asmim, ) 

imae 

} imasmim, > 

* imamhi ) 
esaih, esanam , 

imassim 

) • - 

imesaih , 
imesanam 

> unanam 

(ebhifimebhi,) 
[ehi, imehi ) 

imehim 

h}e 


then. 

what. 

thou. 

thee, 
to thee. 

> of thee. 


by thee. 

Jin thee. 

you. 

Jyou (accus.) 

by you. 
Jfrom you. 

| of you. 

J in you. 

of her. 

by her. 
this (loose.) 

oftiii8(nmsc.) 

bythis(masc.) 
by this (fem.) 

in this (mase) 

of these. 

by these. 
of whom ? (f.) 


123 A 

the text. 


comparative statement of the first personal pronoun will be found further on in 
















OF GATHA, PALI AND l’RAK^IT WORDS. 



REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Br. 35. 

Warn 


idam , imam 

inata 

this (neuter). 

Br. 5. 

etat 


etanif etad 

edam 

this. 

Br. 60. 

ete 


ete 

ede 

these (muse.) 

Br. 44f. 

etah 


eta , etdyo 

eddo 

these (fern.) 

Br. 57. 

U 


ne, to 

de 

they. - 

Br. 35. 

etav'it 


jiust. ettdvata , 
\ w so far” 
etto and ettako 

j edaha 

) 

so much. 

Br. 213. 

etavat 

1 

(adj.) “ so 
mucn ” 

| ettxa 

so much. 

Pr. 19. 

iymti 



ettiaim 

(so much (pi. 

\ neuter). , 

Br. 29, 293. 

yma 


yena 

jena 

(by which or 

1 whom, 

Br. 8. 

yasmin 


yasniim } yamhi 

jassith 

(in which or 

I whom. 

Br. 87. 

yesham 


yesam 

janam 

of whom. 

Br. 56. 

teshdm 

{ 

tesam , tesdnam 
nesam,nesdnam 

J tantim 

of them. 

Br. 55. 

sadfisa 


sadisa , sddisa 

sadisa 

'■ ' % 

Br. 35, 113, 289. 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. 

J sadf is a 


sarisa 

sarisa 

■ 

>likc. 

Br. 65, 76, 80,1 
292. Pr. 41. ) 

sadriksha 


(sadikkha } ) 
\sarikkha ) 

sarichchha 


Br. 35. 

tdftsa 


Tdisa 

Tdisa 

like this. 

Pr. 48, 46. 

ulfisa 


Trisa 

Trisa 

Pr. 16, 19, 48. 

tdfisa 


edisa, erisa 

ertsa 


Br. 63, 67, 164,\ 
218. ) 
Br. 8.8. Pr. 113. 

kidrisa 


kldisa 

kTdisa 

like what. 

kidrisa 


ktrisa 

kTrisa t kerisa 

like what ? 

Pr. 91. 

Pr. 112. 

tddrisa 

anyddrna 

mmadrisam 

iddnim 


! tddisa , tdrisa 

tdrisa 

annarisa 

like that, 
like another. 

Br. 299. 

Br. 120. \ 

Clough, 70. } 


atnhddisa 
idani, idam, 1 
{etarahi ) 

anh'arisa 

enhim 

like us. 

now. 

Br. 77, 138. Pr. 

(dtmdnam 


uUbnam,~ 

attdnam 

\ 

25. Dham. 29. 

\dtmdnam 


dtunidnam 

appdnam 

J himself. 

in^alar. p 5. 

) atma 


attd 

appd 

) 

Br. 122. 

J mahatmya 



mdhappa 

greatness. 















The following Table exhibits a list of Pali words , some of which retain 
unaltered the Sanskrit form , while others are modified, hit sometimes less 
than in Prakrit . 


EEFEREN'CES. 

SANSKRIT. 

oath a. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dbarn. 31, 65, 






68. Clough,21. 
Var. v. 36. 

ri ji» 


raja 

rad 

king. 

Dham. 12. and] 
Var. i. 17. / 

jiliva 

, , 

jivhd 

jihd 

tongue. 

Clough, 39. and) 
Var. li. 32. j 

yashti 


i 

yatthi, latfhi 

latthi 

staff. 

Dkam. 40. Var.) 
ii. 27. &Mj*ichJ 

sTidhum 


(sddlmm \ 
\sdhtim \ 

sahitm 

good. 

Dham. 51. and) 
Var. v. 35. t 

pita 


pita 

pid 

father (nom.) 

Dham. 62. and V 
Var. v. 34. f 

pitaram 


pitaram 

piaram 

father(accus.) 

Rasa. 15. 

pitra 


pitara 

pidund 

father (Instr.) 

Dham, 26, & 2, \ 
71. & Var. iii. 8./ 

hrahmanah, 


brdhmano 

vamhano 

Brahman. 

Dham. 72. & ) 
Var. i. 18. / 

gambhira 


(gambhtra 

\gabhtra 

gahira 

deep. 

Dham. 20, 24.) 
& Var. iv. 5. j 

jlvitam 

J. - 

jlvitam 

jtvam , jiam 

life. 

Dham. 27. Br.) 
242, 251. / 

andhakdrena 


andhakdrena 

andhdarena 

darkness. 

Dham. 28. ) 

Mriehh. 43, 69./ 

baltvardah 


balivaddo 

baliddo, ba,illc 

ox. 

Dham. 34. & ) 

Var. iii. 39. / 

kdrshapanah 


kahdpana 

katidvano j 

16 punas of 
cowries. 

Dham. 44. 

samddhim 


samadhim 124 

t , 1 

meditation. 

Dham. 4G. and / 

yavatd 


yavatd 

jdvaja. 

as much. 

Var. iv. 15. ( 

tdvatu 


tdvata 

tao, td 

so much. 

Dham. 22, 68. ) 
Myichh. 11. > 

Var. iv. 12. ) 

bhadram 

"A 

ibhadram, ) 

\bhaddam / 

bhaddam 

good. 

Clough, 40. / 

dukari 


sukari 

suari 

a sowv 

Br. 234, 267, / 

sukara 


sukara 

suyara,suara 

a hoar. 

Clough, 7. Var.) 
ii. 27. y. 25, 27./ 

tnadhu 


madhu 

mahu 

honey. 

Dham. 36. \ 

Prabodha. 58. [ 
Pr. 38, 40. ) 

sukham 


sukham 

suham 

happinoss. 

Clough, 37.Var./ 

sabhd 


sabhd 

sahd 

an assembly. 

ii. 27. Br. 156. \ 

gdtha 


gdtha 

gdhd 

a verse. 

Clough, 42. and ( 

mala 


matd 

mad 

mother(nom.) 

Var/v. 32. ( 

mafaratn 


mdtaram 

rndarn 

mother (acc.) 

Rasa. 22. Clou.) 

45. Var. ii. 27. ( 
—- 

mukham 


mukham 

muham 

face. 


124 I cannot say whether the Prakjit form of. this word is samddhi or samahi, or 
any third form ^iffere/rt trom either. 













OF GATHA, PALI AND PEAKKIT 'WORDS. 


BEFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Bum. & Lass. f 
Tar. ii. 2. j 

lokah 
gajah 
raj at am 


loko 

gajo 

rajatam 

loo 

gao 

raadant 

world. 

elephant 

silver. 

Ditto, Var. i. 27. 

kfitam 


katam 

kaam 

done. 

Ditto, Yar. iii,) 
58. ) 

trailokyam 


tehkkam 

telloam 

Jthe three 
( worlds. 

Ditto, Yar. ii. 2. | 

jivam 

vachanam 


jivam 

vachanam 

Jtam , 
vaanam . 

life. 

word. 

Do.,Var.ii,2,46. 

divasah 


divaso 

divahOy diaho 

day. 

Ditto, Yar. i. 41. 

yauvdnam 


yobbanam 

jovvandm 

youth. 

Mahavanso, p.) 
zxvi. Mrich. 44.) 

samskritam 


sakkatam 

sakkadam 

Sanskrit. 

Mahavanso,207) 
Var, i, 20. j 

pmtakam 

* 

potthakam 

potthao 

book. 

Rasa. 40. Pr. ) 
97. Br. 143. ) 

bhagint 


bhagint 

(vahini 

\bahinl,bhdini 

Jsisier. 

Mahiiv. 250. j 
Var Hi. 26. ) 

gardabhah 


gadrabho 

gaddalm 

ass. 

Rasa. 32. \ 

Var. i. 20. ) 

rnu/ctd 


muttd • 

'■ inotta 

pearl. 

Rasa. 33. Mrich, 

) 


( 

duaraa 

) - 

16, 43, 44, 50. 

> dvara 


dvara < 

duvaray 

} door. 

Br. 35, 221. 

) 


\ 

duvdra 

) 

Br. 130, 284. 

Jam 


aakht 

sahi 

a tree. 

Br. 70. 

rekhd 


rekhd 

rehd 

a line. 

Br. 113. 

sakhi 


aakht 

aahl 

female friend 

Br. 48, 76,156,» 
Pr, 36. J 

sikha 


tikhd 

aihd 

crest. 

Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 

sikhara 


iikhara 

aihara 

summit. 

Br. 73, 96,156.) 
Pr. 38. ) 

dtkhara 


aekhara 

adhara 

crest. 

Br. 52. Pr. 35,38. 

J ikhanda 


aikhanda 

aihanfa 

peacock’s tail 

Pr. 12, 41. 

lekhd 


lekhd'" 

Uhd~ 

a writing. 

Pr. 36. 

nakha 


nakha 

naha 

nail. 

Pr. 36, Br, 6, ) 
10, 92. j 

lihhita 


likhita 

lihida 

written. 

Br. 221, 278. 

parikha 


parikha 

parihd 

ditch. 

Br. 287. 

mekhald 


mekhald 

mehald 

girdle. 

Br. 215, 225. 

megha 


megha 

meha 

cloud. 

Br. 60. 

Bham. 7, 66. ) 

Bangka 


sahgha 

Burhha 

assemblage. 

Var. iii. 66. > 

Mrichh. 107. ) 

laghu 


lahtt 

lahtt 

light. 

Br.71,199.Pr.l4. 

ratha 


ratha 

raha 

chariot. 

Pr, 36. 

athavd 


athavd 

dhavd 

or. 

Pr. 137, Br. \ 
242, 297. j 

Br. 308. 

mUhuna 


mithuna 

mihuna 

pair. 

Mithild 


Mithild 

Mihild 

name of city. 

Br. 298. 

atithi 


atithi 

adihi 

guest, 
lower lip. 

Br. 238, 

adhara 


adhara 

ahara 

Pr. 39, Br. 158.) 
Br. 151, 153. J 

vadhu 


vadhu 

vahu, vadhu 

wife. 

Pr. 34, 39,Br.70. 

madhura 


madhura 

mahttra 

sweet. 

Br. 244, Cl. 7,61. 

madhu 


mad.hu 

mahu 

sweet. 

Br. 10. 

vibudha 


vibtdha 

vibuha 

wise man. 

Br. 278. 

panchavidha 

* 

panchavidha 

panchaviha 

-«r 

fivefold. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

gItha. 

PALI. 

| PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH, 

Br. 198,221,243. 

viviuha 


vividha 

viviha 

various. 

Br. 238. 

vidhura 


vidhura 

vihura 

agitated. 

Br. 199. 

jaladhi 


jaladhi 

jalahi 

sea. 

Br. 86, 203 f. 

rudhira 


rudhira 

ruhira 

blood. 

Br. 250. 

dadki 


'dadhi 

dahi 

curds. 

Br. 228. 

vadhira 


badhira 

bahira 

deaf. 

Br. 289. 

mahidhara 


mahidhara 

mahthara 

mountain. 

Br. 167. 

arddhnna 


dradhana 

arahana 

worship. 

Br. 72, 292, j 

phala, 


phala , 1 

hala, sahala 

/fruit, . 

Clough 7, 24. | 

shphala 


saphala } 

(fruitful. 

Pr. 137. 

rabhasa 



rahasa 

speed. 

Pr. 11. 

sobhmte 


sobhanti 

sohanti 

they shine. 

Pr. 36. 

abhilashanti 


labhati 

ahilasanti 

they desire. 

Br. 123. 

lakhate 


lahdi 

he receives. 

Br. 79, 156, \ 
242, 259. / 

vailabha 


vailabha 

vallaha 

beloved. 

Br. 219. 

upalabdham 



ualahium 

/to under- 
( stand. 

Br. 73, 93, 297. 

vrishabka 

• 

usabha 

vusaha 

bull. 

Br.- 202, 218. 

kshobha 


khobha 

khoha 

shaking. 

divided. 

Br. 224. 

vibhinna 


vibhinna 

vihinna 

Br. 238. 

surabhi 


surabhi 

surahi 

fragrant. 

Br. 276. 

dundabhi 


dundubhi 

dunduai 

drum. 

Br. 198. 

nabhi 


nabhi 

nahi 

navel. 

Br. 237. 

iaila 


sela 

sella 

mountain. 

Br. 86, 145. 

vairi 


veri 

veri 

enemy. 

Br. 221, 240. 

taila 


tela 

fella 

oil. 

Br. 264. 

daha 


daha , daha 

daha 

burning. 

Pr. 104. 

tueht 


suchi 

sui 

needle. 

Br. 243. 

suchita 


su chit a 

suida 

indicated. 

Br. 217 f. 

chJnirika 


chhvrikd 

chhurid 

knife. 

Br. 150, 156. 

hridaya 


hadaya 

hiaa 

heart. 

Br. 23$. 

pddayoh 


padesu 

pdesu 

at the feet. 

Br. 235. 

dhuma 


dhuma 

dhiisa 

smoke. 

Br. 199. 

padatikasya 



paikassa 

footman(gen.) 

Br. 245, 251. 

mudyara 


muggara 

mogdra 

mallet. 

Pr. 44. 

kubja 


khujja 

khujja 

bent. 

Br. 125. 

dosha 


sosa 

sosa 

drying up. 

Br. 50. 

ghosha 


ghosa 

ghosa 

noise. 

Var. iii. 62. \ 
Lv. 228. / 

« 

mlana , glana 

gildna 

milata, gildna 

milana 

/withered, 

(wearied. 

Var. iii. G2, \ 
Lv. 269. / 

klanta 

kildnta 

kilanta 

kildnta 

wearied. 

Var. iii, 62. 1 

Lv.51,60f, 188 J 

Mesa 

kilesa 

kileaa 

kilesa 

trouble. 

Dh. 50. Pr. 41 
Br. 36, 122, 273. 

| sneha 


sneha, sineha 

sineha 

affection. 

Cl. 39. Pr. 12. \ 
Br. 129, 175 f. / 

irt 

siri 

sirs 

sirs 

splendour. 

Dliam. 44. 

Art 

hiri 

hiri 

hiri 

shame. 

Pr.12tVar.iii.62. 
Pr. 113,114,238. 

harsha 

) 



harasa, harisa 

joy- 

LaUtavistara, 65, 
23i>, 239, 399. 

> svapna 

supina 

supina, soppa 

sivina 

sleep. 

Pr. 44, 48. 

murk ha 



mnrukha 

fool. 

Pr. 35. 

vwnpita 



visumarida 

forgotten. 












OF GATHA, PALI AND PRAKRIT WORDS. 



KBJ E&ENOE8. 


Br, 163, 278. 

Br. 198. 

Br. 246. 

Br. 20,126, 276. 
Br. 210. 

Br. 296. 

Br, 144* Lv. 198. 

Br. 310. 

Cl. 8. Lv. 66, \ 
92,132,181,188/ 
Clough, 45, 61. 
Lv. 167. 

Mpichh. 30. 

Pr. 37, 87. \ 

Br. 236. I 

Pr. 134. 

Pr. 34. 

Br. 216. 

Pr. 84. 

Lv. 438. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 87. 

Br. 235. 


Br. 7, 261. 

Br. 241. 

Br. 96. 

Br. 9. 

Br. 6. 

Br. 229. 

Br. 113. 

Br. 120. * 

Br. 36. 

Pr. 44. 

Br. 259. 

Br. 22, 36, 121 

Br. 263. 

Br. 241, 263. 

Br. 135, 


'smamm 

mfitvo. 

uthvrsha 
kankanti 
writha , 
varshitwn 
varsharfah 
bharya, \ 
naryah ) 
S'atrughna 

ratna 

padma 

grihana 

panhfitya 

angVcritya, 

militvd 
samuttlrya '» 
utttrya j 

pardhatya 

ehintayitvd 

anusandJidya 

avamatya 

atikramya 


nariya 

ratana 


8wn<mya 

■ukkamsa 

kaddhanti 

vcuna 

vassitnth 

\bhariyd 1 
\ndriyd j 


uttaritva 

parchania 

ehintiya, 


utpdjya 

uchyate 

varnyaU 

pathyaU 

uUtryate 

vibodhyaU 

nimajyatc 

sandhlyate 

vijndpyate 

vistdryate 

bhajyate 

nmsyantdm 

. (vi/ndpaymii 
’* \vijndpayati 
puryanwna 
dahyamdna 

ramantyu 


PRAKRIT. 


ganha 

pariharitvd 


(samuttaritvd 
\uttaritvd 


icintetvd) ) 
[cintiya $ 

avanumetvd 
avamdniya 
(causal) 
(atikkamitv&\ 
\atikkanma f 

uppd^etvd 

(uehchate 1 
[mchchati j 
vanniyati 
pa\hxyati 
uitariyati 


tandhJyati 

vinndpiyati 

vitthariyaii 

tiivesiyantu 

vinfidpemi 

winnupeti 

puramdna 

dayhamdna 


mmarana 

swnaria 

ukkarisa 

hirisanti 

varisa 

varisidmA 

■vdsaratto 

bli&rid 

Sattnham 


genha 

pariharia 

angikaria 

milia _ 

sanwtUria 

uttaria 

chintia 

anusandhia 

avmiania 


ENGLISH. 


ramaniyj/a 


recollection, 
having recol¬ 
lected, 
eminence, 
they draw, 
rain, 
to rain, 
rainy season, 
[wife, of a 
( woman, 
proper name. 

gem. 

lotus. 

take thou, 
(having re- 
\ moved, 
[having as- 
\ sen ted. 
having met. 
Vhaving 
f crossed, 
/having 
( smitten, 
[having 
\ reflected, 
[having 
\ ascertained 
^having 
\ despised. 


adikkamia 

uppadia 

uchchadi 

vanntadi 
paQhladi 
u ttarm 

vivohldi 

niniajjidi 

sandhijjdi 

vinmvladi 

vitthardi 

bhanftadi 

nivestantu 

vinnavemi 

vinnavedi 

purljjamdna 

dahijjanta 

ramanijja 


(having 
\ attacked, 
(having 
\ rooted up. 

it is said. 

it is related, 
it is read, 
it is crossed, 
[it is under- 
\ stood, 
it is sunk, 
it is joined 
it is informed, 
it is extended, 
it is broken, 
(let them he 


I inform.' 
he informs, 
being filled, 
being burned 

pleasant. 































COMPARATIVE TABLE 



Table No. VII. 


The following Table contains a list of verbs and participles , in which 
it will be observed that the Pali forms generally depart less from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

OATHA. . 

PALI. 

PR AKFIIT. 

i ENGLISH. 

B. & Las. 125.) 
Del. 24. Br.101, 

* fyinmiah 


surmna 

isnnamha ) 
(sunimo ) 

we hear. 

B. & Las. 125. 

srinoshi 


sunaai, aunost 

thou hearest. 

Cl. 109. Del. 24. 

afinoti 


mrjjOti 

sunddi 

he hears. 

B. & Las. 125.) 
Delius, 24. ! 

srinotu 


(sundtu, * 
(sunotu j 

sunddu 

let him hear. 

B. & Lass. 121 
Var. vii. 16, 17. 
1 Cowell, xxx. 
Delius, 24. 

1 Uroshydmi 
) Iroshyati 

ir unishy i 
s'uniahyati 

| sossami j 

sochchham, 

sochchhisspm, 

sunissam 

) l, he, will 
j hear. 

. B. & Lass. 131.) 
Delius, 24. J 

srutah 

** 

drutv&, ") 

auto 

sudo 

heard. 

Dham. 15,19, \ 



srutya , 

l autvd , \ 

| autvnna, > 

(sunitvd ) 



ltasa. 29. Del. f 
4. Var. iv. 23. ( 
Lt. 65 f. &e. / 

s'rutvd « 


s unity a , 1 
iunitva , f 
a r unitv a, 

sunia , sb,un 

having heard. 




srunitvd 




Rasa. 17. Del.24. 

s'rot urn 


sotum 

sunidum 

to hear. 

Pr. 14, 28. ) 

Br. 200, 234, } 

iruyate 

sfinute 

suyati 

(suniadi ) 

\aunta% j 

he is heard. 

284, 287- ) 

sruyante 

sravanti 

suyanti 

aunijianti 

they are heard 

Br. 122. 

Sruyantam 


suyantu 

sunJadu i 

flet them be 
( heard. 

Br. 179. 

s' rugate 



nisuni 

he is heard. 

Br. 202. 

s'ruycmana 


auyamdna 

aunijjanta 

being heard. 

Br. 163. 

sruyamana 



suvanti 

jbeing heard 

Br. 280. 

a'rdvayatu 


sdvetu 

sumvedu 

/let him cause 
) to hear. 

Br. 166. 

a'uirushana 


suss usd 

sussuaana 

obedience. 

B. & Las. 126.) 
Delius, 17. j 

daddmi 

j daddmi, 
(daddmi 

daddmi, 
demi, dajjdmi 
idadati, deti 
[dajiati 

jdemi 

I give. 

Dham. 44. Cl.) 
134.135.Del.17) 

dodati 


dedi, dei 

he gives. 

B. & Las. 127. 
B.&Lass. 121. ) 

addt 


addsi, add 

(ddham, 

\da,t88am 

he gave. 

Var. vii. 16. [ 

Del. 17. ) 

ddsydmi 


dasadmi 

|l will give. 

C1.25. Del. 17. 

dadat 


Ji dadam, da- ) 
\danto , dento j 

dento 

giving. 

Dh? 43. Br. 179. 

dadatah 


dadato 

dentassa 

of one giving. 

Dhara. 44. Var.) 
viii. 62. ) 

dattam 


dinnam 

dinnam 

given. 

£r. 22,153, 218, 

) ( 

dehi, dadahi 

) 



277. Lv. 89 r , 108, 

dehi 

dadahi , 

> dehi 

dehi, dejjja 

give thou. 

'215; 270. 

) ( 

dadahi 

) 



















OF GAtHA, PALI AND PRAKRIT WORDS. 



HEFJEUENC.E3. 


Br. 67, 75, 

137. 

Delius, 17.. 

Rasa. 34. 

Lv. 293, Dli. 

42. B. & Las. 
122. Del. 26. 

B. & Las. 161. 

Dham. 44, 67. 
CL, 8, 102. 

Yar. viii. 3, 

Dham. 54, 61. 

B, & Las. 86. ' 

Rasa. 22. 
Clough, 103. 

B. & Lass. 130. 

Dh. 11, 32. Del.) 
26. Yar. Yiii. p.J 

Rasa. 15. Del.26, 

Cl.15.Yar.Tii.2a 
B.&Las.i27.Var, 
vu. 24. Lv. 187. 

B. & Lass. 127. | 

B. & Lass. 129. 
Dh.60. Cl. 26. 
DeLlO.B, & L. 
125.Yar.vi.63. 
Br. 219. Lv.26 
Br. 149, 179. 

Pr. 140, 142, 
Lv.62,127,238 
Br. 20, 

Pr. 83, HO. 

Br. 86, 269. 

Br. 169. Lv.291 
Lv. 396, 406. 

Lv. 355 
Lv. 298. 


Dham. 6. 101. 
Rasa. 22. 


SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

pam. 

| PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

dtyatam, 

diyatu 

(cKyatu, 1 

{diyyatu j 

dijjadu 

let it be given 

diyantam 


(dlyantu, ) 
\diyyantu j 

dijjantu 

Get them be 
[ given. 

datvd 

| deti, dadia, 
\dadiya 

J datvd 

{dafta, ik’ia, 
\daiina 

J having given 

Ihmitum 

(bhavitum, \ 
\hotim ) 

bhavidum 

to be. • 

hhava 

bhohi 

hhava , hohi 

hohi , hoi 1 

he (thou). 

bhavatu 


hotu , bhavatu 

bhodu, hodtt 
bhodiy Jwdiy 

let him he. 

bhavati 

| bhoti\ 
\bhavi 

bhavati , J 
hoti j 

ho'iypa,bhavati 
(he over¬ 

5 he becomes. 



\ 

comes). 

/ 

. bkavmti 

bhonti 

fbhavanti, 1 
\ honti ) 

bhontif honti 

they are. 

prabhavami 

prabhdmi 

lpabhavami t 
\pahomi 

pabhayami 

pabhavami 

jl overcome. 

bhuyat&m 


bhuyaidm 

. . . 

let it he (pas- 

bhavcm 


(honto,bhavam 
\bhavanto 

} • • • 

being. W*) 

bhutah 


bhuto 

bhudo, Km 

4 been. 

bhutva 

VJ 

II 

hutvd 

bhavia 

having been. 

abhavat 


abhavi 

huvm 

he was. 

| ah hut 

abhuahi 

ahosi , ahu 

hohta 

lie was. 

abhuvan 

ababhuvan 

ahostm 

. . . 

they were. 

ant hat 


atthdsi 

. . . 

he stood. 

sthdtwn 


{hatum 

. . . 

to stand. 

tiafyhanti 


titfhanti 

Uitfhanti, 

[chitfhanti 

Jthey stand. 

. bhavishyami 

bheshyi 

bhmmami 

bhavissam 

I shall be. 

bhaviahyati 

jbheshyati 

\bhavi 

bhavissati 

heasati 

bhavissudi ) 
havmadi j 

he shall be. 

paribhava 



parxhava- 

excel thon. 

paribhuta 


paribhuta 

parihuda 

excelled. 

prabhuUi 


pahuta 

pabhuda 

strong. 

anubhuta 



anubhuda 

perceived. 

. uttishfha 

utthi 

ufthaha 

uihthehi 

rise thou. 

utthdya 

(utthi, 

[utthihitva 

ufpiaya ] 

ut(hahitvd l 

\ 

having risen. 

uttishfhot 

utthihct 

u^thaheyya 


he may rise, 
having stood. 

sthitvd 

athihiya 

fhatva 

pahadiy 
dehhadiy 
pulaaiy etc. 

■ paayati 

(passaii, | 

\dichchhati | 

> he sees. * ^ 

' 

prbpnoti 


(pappoti , 
Xpapunati i 

pavidi 

he obtains..^ 

i 

prftpnuvanti 

vr 

(papponti, 

I pdpunanti 

. . . 

dbey obtain. ! 
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REFERENCES. 
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SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PAH. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

Dhara. 24, 75. \ 
Del. 62. j 

prdpto *ai 


(papto'siy 

\patto 

pdbidoy 

patto 

obtained. 

Rasa 15, 23,40/ 



ipatva, ) 

- • ( 

having obtain¬ 

Delius, 62. / 

pi apya 


Xp&punitvd / 

satnapta 1 

ed: finished. 

Dham.12. Del.15 

vjdndti 


vijanati 

h'dnddi , jam- 
\ di , vidnddi 

j kno ws. 

Dhara. 3, 50. \ 
B. & Las.’129. j 

jnatvd 


(ixatva , ) 

\janitva ) 

jSnia 

[having 
'[ known. 

Br. >(?) { 

jnatum 


jmiitumpdtum 

janidum 

to know. 

inat/rmana 


hdyamana 

jdnijjanta 

being known 

Dham. 6,11,41. \ 
Delius, 29. / 

jagralah 


jagarato 

jaggantaasa 

/waking 
\ (genitive.) 

Dham.' 40. Del.\ 
70. Var.xii. 10./ 

gatia 

\gachckh- \ 

( itvd j 

gantva 

{gadia, gadua 

jhaving gone. 

Br. 58, 250, 218, 

gatah 

gata 

gado , gaum 

gone. 

Db. 27,60. Ma.l. 
Del. 79. Br. 245. 

J drishfvd. 


/ disva, dx8 - 
\vdna,pa88itva 

J da^huna 

having seen. 

Br. 243, 287, / 

dr idy ante 
dfisyatc 
drisyamdna 
dan ana 


dissanti 

dhanti 

they are seen. 

305. Pr. 13, 35. ( 


dissati 

disadi 

ho is seen. 

’ Br. 150. 


dissamdna 

dhamana 

being seen. 

Br. 65. 


dassana 

damsana 

sight. 

Br. 6. 

danayishyati 


dassayissati 

damsdismdi 

he will show. 

Delius, 79. 

mritva 


maritva 

mariuna 

having died. 

Br. 297. 

uddhja 


/ hantvd ,, ) 

\hanitvd j 

uddiuna 

having down 

Dh. 52. Del. 62. 

hatvS. 

hanitva 

dhania , etc. 

having killed 

Rasa. 22. Del.18. 

pltva 

pitvd 

(pibitvci, pltva 
Xpivitva 

]pibia,pauna 

having drunk 

Db. 17. Lv. 284. 

hitvd 

jahitvd, 

hitvd,jahitvd 

. . . 

having left. 

Dham 32. 

jitvd. 


jetva, jinitva 

. . . 

(having con- 
j queried. 

Dh. 50. Del. 55. 

chhitvd 

chhinitvd 

chhetvd 

parichhidia 

having cut. 

Dham. 8, 9. ) 

Var. viii. 55. / 

viditvd 


viditvd 

vettuna 

/having 
( known. 

Rasa. 30. Del. 69. 

baddhvd 

baddhitva 

bandhitvd 

bandhia 

having bound. 

Dhara. 58.Del.26 

abhibhuya 


abhibhnyya 


/having over- 
\ come. 

Dhara. 58. j 

v thuya. 

vijahitvd , 

§ahdya , ) 


having left. 

prahdya 

vijahya 

pajahitva j 

la hade, 
lahadiy lahai 

Dham. 24, 67. \ 
Del.67. Br.l23.j 

labhate 


(labhate 

\labhati 

jhe receives. 

Dham. 63. B. 
Lab. 137. / 

asmi 


asnii , amhi 

mhi 

I am. 

Dham.51.Del.86. 

nanti 


*anti 

Uantiy ] 

[achchhanti J 

they are. 

Dham. 60. Var.l 
viii. 51. J 

patanti 


patanti 

pad(\nti 

they fall. 

Dham. 71. Cow. 
App. Sutra 24. 

> bravmi 


britmi 

bollami (?) 

I speak. 

p.99. 

) 




X& Las. 86. / 
.Oclius, 53. \ 

J&r. 113. 

halhayish- ] 
ydmi J 


kathesaami 

(kadhdhsam 

\kahxssam 

Jl will say. 

hat hay ami 


kathcmi 

kadhemi 

I say. 

Br. 117. * 

hathayati iva 


ka deli 

kahaiva 

/he says as it 
\ were. 
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PRAKRIT. 

BNOLI8H. 

Br. 53, 164, 
218. Pr. 123. 

kathaya 


kathehi j 

kadhesu t \ 
kahesu, > 
kahehi ) 

say thou. 

Pr. 124. 

kathayishyat 


kathessati 

kahmadi 

he will say. 

Br. 213. 

kathyatam 



kahiadu 

let it be said. 

lids. 22. Del. 53 

. k at hay Hum 


kathettm 

kadhedum 

to say. 

Dli. 36. Del. 77 

. jivdmah 


jtvama 

jiamajivdma 

we live. 

Clough, 142. 

Pf ichhanti ) 
prichhyate j 


puchchhanti 

(puchhantiy 
\puchchhladi 

Hhey ask ; it 
j is asked. 

Dham. 43. Var. 
viii. 27.. 

khadati 


II 

khd'i 

he eats. 

01.9. Yar.ni.25 

ant 


asi 

asi 

he was. 

Br. 289. 

dsan 


asum 

asi 

they were. 

Dham. 43, 67. 

asti 


atthi 

atti, aehchhi 

he is. 

Dham. 15. 

sydt 


siya, assa 

he may be. 

Dham. 5. 

rakahati 


rakkhati 

raklehadi 

he keeps. 

Dham. 51, 52, 
53. Yar. viii,48., 

hudhyate 


bujjhati 

bujjhdi 

(he under- 
l stands. 

Dham.40. &Var 

krudhyet 


kujjlxeya 

kujjh (root) 

(let him ho 
\ angry. 

Dham. 40. 

dadyat 


dajjd 

. . . 

let him give. 

Dham. 101. Cl. 1 
145. Del. 32. j 

smarati 


(sumarati , ) 

[sarati j 

sumaredi 

he recollects. 

Pr. 12, 35. Br. / 

varte 



vatfami 

I am. 

57, 86, 92. \ 

vartate 


vattati 

vattadi 

he is. 

Br. 5, 247. 

/ vardhamana 


vaddhamdna 

vadhdhanta 

increasing. 

\ vardhita 


vaddhita 

badhdhida 

increased. 

Dham. 13. Var.l 
viii. 44. ) 

mrddhate 


vaddhati 

vaddkai 

he increases. 

Pr. 133. 

jayatu 


jayatUjjetu 

jedtc 

(let him con- 
\ quer. 
e conquers. 

Dh. 64. Del. 21. 

jayati 


jindti, jeti 

jaadiy jinadi 

Clough, 5,110. ) 



( 

karomi , 

Dham. 54. } 

karomi 

kurumi 

karomi l 

karemiy 

( I do. 

Del. 27, 28. J 



\ 

kalemi 

) 

Dham. 1,7,63./ 

karotij 


karoti 

(karediy kareiy 

) 

Cl. 100. Del.28.1 

krinoti(vedic) 


\kundi 

> he does. 

Dham. 9. Cl. 110 

kurute 


kurute 


) 

Cl. 110. Br. 195. 

{fcurvanti,kri- 
\nvanti {■ vedic ) 

^karontf . | 

karonti, 

kubbanti 

karentiy 

kmanti 

J they do. 

B. Sc Las, 182. 

B. &Las. 127.) 

kurynah 

\karoma j 
(karomo j 

karoma j 

karemhay 

karaynha 

J we do. 

Clough, 110. , > 
Yar. viii. 17. ) 

akdrshit 


a leas i 

kdhta 

he did. 

Clough, 110. 

akarshnh 


akdsuni 


they did. 

Delius, 28. 

karishyati 


(karmati, 

\kahati 

karissadi 

kdhii 

| he will do. 

Var. viii. 17. 1 

Dh. 28, 322. / 

karishyasi 


[kaiiasi ) 

{/car mast ) 

. . . 

thou wilt do. 

Var. vii. 16. 

karishydnii 


karissdtni 

keiham 

I will deft 

Dli am. 10, 12, ( 

o;i nek ffl 9A c 

kurvan , 
kurmtah , 


kubbam, \ 
kubbato , 1 

karayito J 

doing (differ¬ 
ent cases and 

faOj OaJ t VI* \ 

Delius, 28. f 

kurvan tarn, 
kurvantah 

v . ! 

kubbanam, i 
karontd / 

karento j 

numbers of) 
7 {pres. part.) 
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Dh. 42. Del. 28. 

kuru 

kurvdhi 

karohi, kuru 

karchiykalehi 

do (imper.) 

Br. 69. 

ikvru, Jcpinu 1 
{(vedic) j 

kurushva iti 



kuna 

do thou. 

Pr, 84. 



karemttx 

(“do thou,” 

( thus. 

do ye., 

Br. 200, 168. 

fkurntn , kp'~ 
(nut a ( vedic) 



kuna ha, ) 
kunadha / 

Br. 20. 

kartum 


kattum , kaium 

kddum 

to do. 

Br. 142, 200. 

kartavya 


ikattabba 

\katabba 

kadawu, ) 
kdama \ 

to be done. 

Br. 72, 149f. 

kfita 


kata 

kida , kira 

done. 

Br. 228. 

kriyate 


(karlyati, ) 
(kayyati j 

kira'i 

it is done. 

Br. 7, 224. 

kriyatdm 



(kartadu, ) 
\kiraii j 

let it be done 

Br. 221. 

<prdtikuruta , 


pafikarotha 

padikareha , 

oppose ye. 

(mmtkuruta 


namikareha 

lend ye. 

Br. 86, 236. Pr.\ 
47 f. Clough, 3.) 

gpiKita 


jgahita, ) 

{gahita ) 

gahia , gahida 

taken. 

Pr. 46. 

grahltum 


ganhitmi 

gahidum 

to take. 

Br. 75. 

grdhya 


gayha 

gejjha 

to be taken. 

Clough, 16. 

Dh. 24. Del. 28. 
Var.xiLlO,iv.23. 

akyrma 
j kriiva | 

karitya , ) 
kariyd, > 
karitva ) 

akaramhase 

Ikatva, 

(karitvd 

kddm,kadm 

kduna 

we have done. 

J having done. 

Dham. 28. 

adhyagat (?) 


ajjhaga 

. . . 

arrived. 

Dham. 39. / 
Del. 90. \ 

pratigrih - 1 
nanti j 


patigankanti 

padigenhanti 

they receive. 

Dh. 420. (com.) 

kalpaym 


kappento 

kappento (?) 

cutting. 

Dham. 101. 

saknoti 

iakkitam 

(sakkundti 1 
\sakkoii f 

• • • 

pie can; 
(possible. 

Basa. 22. Cow.l 
171, n. Del. 36./ 

saknomi 


( sakkomi 1 
\8akh.rQomi } 

taJckanomi 

I can. 

Clough, 129. ) 

Yar. viii. 50. / 

Mfidnati 


maddati 

maladi 

he treads. 

Bas. 22. Del. 20. 

tod turn 


nahdyitum 

nahddtm 

to bathe. 





/ lot him re- 

Dham. 60. \ 

Vikr. 116. / 

aradhayet 


$ rddhaye 

ardhana 

l verence: 
i Reverencing 
\ (noun), 
he shines. 

Pr. 10,12. 

rajate 



rehadi 

Br. 22. 

sandadhdn 


(sandadhasi, ) 
(sandahis * / 

sandhihm 

thou appliest 

Br. 178. 

pathishydmi 


pathissdmi 

padhissam 

I shall read. 

Br. 35, 62, 157,/ 

mange - 


tnaiihe 

manne 

X think. 

179. \ 

manyadhvdm 


mannatha 

munnadha 

think ye. 

Br. 178. 

svapsydmi 


supinusdmi 

mvmam 

I shall sleep. 

Br. 122. 

stumah 



thunimo 

we praise. 

Br. 246. 

ghnanti 


hananti 

hananti 

they strike. 

Br, 27. 

•jtratighnaniu 


patihanantu 

padihanantu 

(may they 
( avert. 


vilokayan , 


t'ilokayam 

pulovanto, 

looking. 

Pr. 11 ff, 41, 

*113, 115. < 

vilokaya , 


(vilokaya, 

(vilokehi 

pulovehi , 1 
puioesu, j 

look(impera). 

Br. 76. 

• 

vilokaydmah 


ivilokayama, 

\vilokema 

J puloamha , 

we look. 

• 

«• 
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Br. 113, 179. 
199, 202, 216,4 

246, 261. 

Br. 49. Pr. 17. { 

Br. 10,60,127. 

Br. 174. 

Br. 176. 

Br. 7,178. 

Br. 473. ' 


SANSKRIT. 

GATHA. 

PALI. 

PRAKRIT. 

ENGLISH. 

arialoJcayanti 


analakenfi 

apuloant'i 

not looking. 

vilokayishtje 


vilokayiaaam 

t 

pulovdissam 
kafhthia, A 

I shall look. 

kfinhfa, 


Jcaddhita J 

kat(ia, f 

drawn. 

dkrisi* fa 


akaddhita J 

dicathth ia f i 

kriahyamana 


\ 

dkafhfiiida ) 
kathfhijjanta , 

being drawn. 

karshana 


kaddhana 

kadhxlfMna 

drawing. 

apasarati , ua 



osaradi , 

he departs. 

apasaranti 


o&aranti (am-) 

osamnti 
odard/nti , 

they depart. 

avatar anti. 


otaranti 

they descend. 

avatara , 


ctdra , avatara 

oddra, 

descent. 

avatlrya 


otchharia ? 

(ha ving de- 
\ scended. 

hdryase 



htrasi j 

thou art 
snatched away 

klrtyate 



klradi 

(he is eole- 
\ hrated. 

ipratyakshl- 
\\ krita 


pachchakkhl- 

kata 

pachchaklchi- 
kHda . 

^manifested. 

! parityaja 

'{ 

parichchajassu 

parichchaja 

^parittaa&u 

abandon thou. 


125 In pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannaraghava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balarantayana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi (avagata ’smt), avasara, avatinna 
(i avatirna ), avatara'i (avatarati), and avadarassa (avatarasya ). 











DIALECTS OF THE BOCK AND PILLAR 



Sect, VI. —The Dialects of the Rock and Pillar Inscriptions of Aioka , 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 


derived from the Pali books of Ceylon. Certain inscriptions, dating 
from the second or third century b.c., containing edicts of king 
PriyadarsI or Asoka m (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63, f.), and written in a corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in" different parts of India, 

I borrow the following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.). 137 Tho inscriptions are en¬ 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dekli, 
.Allahabad, Mathiah, and Radhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: lsfcly, 
.those at Gimar, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Gimar, though tho dialect is different; and 
3rdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Peshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffuseness, from the Gimar inscriptions. Besides these, A4olta 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to he promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha, 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
anrl the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1838) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in tho Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

uo -Professor 'Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with As oka, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
is some period subsequent to 205 B.o. ,(Joura. Royal As. Soe., vol. xii. pp. 243-251 ; 
vol. xvi. p. 357.) Professor Muller, in his “Ancient Sanskrit Literature," p. 520, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of tho inscriptions as being those of 
Adoka, and as dating from the third century b.c. See also the other authorities 
®cited in the text a little further on. 

137 See*also Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, by E. Thomas, i. 233, ii. 14. 
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Society for 1849 (vol. xii., part i., pp. 153-251): and a portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Burnouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781. 128 Prof. 
Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Journ. Royal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii., pp. 857.-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century b c.,, is also 
expressly recognized by Prof. Lassen Vlnd. Alterthuipsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will he quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in tho 
Preface to his Malavika and Agnimitra, p. xxxii., and in his Indische 
Literaturgeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopaedia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girnar version, to¬ 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Burnouf 
(Lotus, App., x. p, 736; Wilson, p. 212): devanam piyo Piyadasi 
raja evam aha nasti eturisam dan am ydrisam dhamma-danam dhamma- 
mmstavo vd dhamma-samvibhago vd dhamrta-sa mlandho vd | tata idam 
bhavati dasa-bhatakamhi samnipati-pati nidtari pitari sddhu sususd mita- 
sastuta-ndtikanaih bdhmana-samandnam sddhu dunam pdndnam and- 
rambho sddhu etam vatavycm pita va puiena va bhdtd va mita-sastuta- 
hdtikma va dva pa(ivesiyehi idam sddhu idam katavyam | so tdtha kuru 
•tjfcj loka oha sadrddho hoti parata cha anantam puninam bhavati tena 
dhammaddnena | 

“Piyadasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 

ua In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur¬ 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in part i. vol. xv. of the Society’s Journal), the following remarks are made on this 
dissertation : “ Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Puli and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be tho first to Acknowledge, and having 
tho advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
his never-failing candour, recognizes, wo may look upon his researches as conclusive, 1 
and feel satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all the 
information they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber also in his review of the 
Lotus do la Bonno Loi (in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory toms of the 
same dissertation. 
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the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac¬ 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samanas, is a good thing: 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac¬ 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is tq be done. He who acts thus is honoured iu this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit results from the gift of 
the law.” 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, gs it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
in a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have already seen, re¬ 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period. And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shall first proceed to quote tho general observations 
made by Professors 'Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of tho 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed; and then supply 
a comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali. 159 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of tho Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., pp. 236, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts: 

‘ ( The language itself is a kind of Pali, offering, for tho greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many diffe. mces, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un¬ 
settled state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prinsep, when 
speaking of the Lafc inscriptions, ‘The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali.’ The nouns and particles in general follow 

129 I might have been in a position to treat this subject in a more satisfactory 
manner than I can now hope to do from ray own cursory investigations, had I been 
'able to consult the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Girnar, formerly advertised for publication, but never published, by Professor Spiegel. 
(See the cover of his Auecdota Palica, published at Leipzig, in 1845.) 



Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great, dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di. Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya , instead 
of piya ; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the. 
Devanagari alphabet, while tho others, as in Pali, have but hut one 
sibilant: 130 on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
long and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences and agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the language as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanskrit. 

“Pali is tho language of the writings of the Buddhists of Ava, 
Siam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the lauguage of 
the Buddhists of Tipper India, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin. This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that S'akya 
Sinlia and his successors taught in Pali, and that a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until b.c. 
153, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions.” 131 . . . 

“It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists at the period of the inscriptions, and its 

130 Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud. iii. 180): The greater purity of pronunciation 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-west in comparison with the east, 
is shown by the inscription of Kapur di Giri, in which, according to Wilson’s 
rem irk (The Rock Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilants cf 
the Sanskrit, hut also a number of compound consonants, containing an r (such as 
priya, tatra, prop, yatra, putra, savutra, krama, s'usrusha, sramana, braraana, bliratu),, 
and some others, such as at, str, have been preserved.” 

131 See, however, the remarks in the,preccding section, p. 57. 
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use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin. 132 It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as. being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .... 

<4 *Wo may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin gjlven by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified witl\ the language of Magadha or Behar, the scene of S'akya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadlii, as laid down in Prakrit grammar’s, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs, Burnouf and Lassen remark, 
still nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Doab, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the S'aurasem dialect, the language of Mathura 
. and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to .those to whom S'akya and his 
successors addressed themselves. The language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sa^ed language, and its use in the edicts of Piyadasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted as a con¬ 
clusive proof that they originated from any peculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 59). He lernarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt., ii., 221, 222): “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritic family of languages, which became so variously de- 
* Vfeloped.” 

133 Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscription, arrived at the conviction, that there is in it “ enough sufficiently indis¬ 
putable tci establish the fact that PriyadarsT, whoever he may have been, was a 
.follower of Buddha."--(Journ. R. A. S., vol. i'v., p. 357.) 
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these inscriptions we possess specimens of three vernacular 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehii, Allahabad, etc., differ only in particular forms 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be classed with the Magadln of the 
grammarians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehii column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds or Magadha, Asoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernacular language of his principal 
province; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation,” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: “It is only tho rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of the local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit tho same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark is especially true 
of the Dehii column. When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in tho pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter¬ 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, wo 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

The following list of words, from the Dehii and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnout* s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp. 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadht 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparative list which I shall imme¬ 
diately adduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme , dune, sache, 
anugahe, hate , pi ye, kaydne and pdpe, for dhammo, dunam, sacham , 
anugaho , Tcato, piyo , kayanam and pdpam; lujd , v&lichalesu , vihulatam, 
chila, Aliya, pulisa and abhihdle , for rujd, vdrtcharesu, vihdratam, chira, 
Anya, purisa and abhihdro; Bud has i, dhammasi and sang has i, for 
Budhamhi , dhammamhi and mnghamhi. 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from' 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilsoq, above alluded to, in Yol. XrL of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have come down to us in books, wo should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
' telligible to the readers by whom they were studied in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Tumour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, for December, 1337, p. 1049 :— 

u When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these inscrip¬ 
tions are composed, occur iu the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minuto vowel symbols, 
or a small anuswdra dot; and when we further find that the Pali 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi¬ 
rated and unaspirated, consonants ; and also without discrimination as 
to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of w,—the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
dccasionod rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagree¬ 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
its completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to adduce:— 



Table No. Till, 


Comparative list of words from the rock inscriptions at Gimdr , Dhauli , and Kapur di Giri } with their 

equivalents in Pali, 


REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GIRNAR. 

DHAULI. 

KAPUR DI GIRT. 

PALI. 

ENGLISH. 

Wilson, 157. 

Wilson, 158. 

Wilson, 165, 175, 
177, m. Burn. 731. ( 

Wilson, 165. 

Wilson, 166. 

Wilson, 190. 

Wilson, 170. | 

Wilson, 171, 213. 
Wilson, 171. 

Bur. 731. Wilson, \ 
175,213. 1 

Bur. 730. Wilson, ) 
171, 174, 175. i 

Wilson, 171, 174. 

Wilson, 174. 

Wils. 174, 182, 199. 

dev a tut m 
priyasya 
raja, 
rdjnah 
rajdnah 
j vijite 
; vrikshdh 
' paribhogdya 
prativedand 
dvadasan 
panchasu 
varsitdh 
varsheshu 
mdtari,pitari 
mitra 

iuirushd 

: brahmana 

sramanandm 

prandrambhah 

antaram 

devanam 

piyasa 

rdja. raja 

ratio, rano 

rdjano 

vijitamhi 

vuchchhd 

paribhogdya 

pativedand 

dvadasa 

panchasu 

vdsd 

vasesu 

mdtari, pitari 
mitd 

sususd 

(bahmana 

\bdmhana 

samdhdnam 

pdndrambho 

antaram 

_ - -4— 1 

devanam 

piyasa 

Idjd, laja 

Idjine 
| lajdne 

lukhani 

paribhogdya 

pativedand 

duvadasa 

panchasu 

vasa 

vasesu 

sususd 

bambhana 

bdbhana 

sumanehi 

pandlambhe 

antalam 

devanam 

priyasa 

raja , ray a 

rano 

rajaya 

vijite 

praiibhogayd 

pativedana, 

pachasu 

vasha 

vasheshu 

matapiiushu 

mitra 

suirusha 

jbramana 

sramana 

pranarambho 

antaram 

devanam 

piyassa 

raja 

rdjino, ranno 

rdjano 

vijitamhi 

ruJckhd 

paribhogdya 

dvadasa 

panchasu 

vassa 

vassesu 

mdtari, pitari 
mitta 

suss usd 

brdhmona 

samananam 

pdndrambho 

antaram 

: of the gods, 
jof the beloved, 
king (nom.) 
king (gen.) 
kings (nom.) 

. conquered (loc.case.) 
trees. 

enjoyment (dat.) 
representation, 
twelve, 
five (loc.) 
years (nom.) 
years (loe.) 
mother, father (loc.) 
friend. 

obedience. 

Brahman. 

fS'ramanas (gen. and 
( loc., or instr. ?). 
injury to life, 
interval. 
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REFERENCES. 

SANSKRIT. 

GIRNAR. 

DHATLI. 

KAPUR D1 GIRI. 

PALI. 

ENGLISH. 

Wilson, 175. 


divyani 

divyani 

diviydni 

divdni 

dibbd, dibbdni 

divine. [pi.-) 


rupani 

rupani 

lupanam 

. ♦ . . 

rupa, rupani 

forms (nom. & gen. 



purve 

pure 

puluve 

purve 

pubbe 

before. 

Wilson, 190. 


sarva 

sava 

sava 

sava 

sabba 

all. 


sarvatra 

savata 

savata 

savatra 

sabbatihu 

everywhere. 


' 

pul rah* pautrah , 

put a, poia 

putd 

putrd , ... 

puttd 

sons. [grandsons. 

Wilson, 176. c 


prapautrah 

pcpotd 

nati 

pranatikd 

paputtd 

grandsons, great- 
| virtue, goodness 
) Qoc.) 


dharme , fie j 

dkamrnamki 

filamki 

dhammasi 
si Iasi 

.... 

dhammamhi 

silamhi 

1 


asmin* arthe 

imamki, atkamhi 

iwasa, athasa 

. . . . 

imamhi y atthamhi 

this object, (loe. and 

Wilson, 182. 


dushkaram 

dukaram 

dukalatn 

. . . . 

dukkaram 

difficult. [gen.) 


apatyam 

apacham 

apitaye 

apacha 

apach chant 

progeny. 

Wilson, 183. 


dharmddhnh - 

dhanmadhi - 

diuimnvndhi - 1 


(dhammddhi- 

) supervision of re- 
) ligion (dat.) 


thanaya 

stanaya 

thanaye j 

. - • 

\ tt handy a 

Wilson, 184, 200. 

sthavirdndm 

tkairamm 

vadhanam 

.... 

therdnam 

(elders: religious 
) teachers (gen.) 


bhikshdharishu 

bhikaresu 

bhikala 

bhikati 

.... 

livers on alms. 

Wilson, 184. 

1 

sarveshu 


savesu 

savesu 

sahbesu 

all (loc. pi.) 

1 

nagareshu 


nagalesu 

nagareshu 

nagarcsu 

cities (loc. pi.) 

* \ 

avarodhaneshu 


olodhanem 

orodhanesku 

orodhanesu 

fortresses (loc. pi.) 

Wilson, 190. 

avarodhane 

orodhanamhi 

olodhanasi 

orodhanasi 

orodhanamhi 

palace (loc. sing.) 

Wilson, 184. 

bhagntinam 

' . . . . 

bhaghininam 

.... 

bhagintnam 

sisters (gen.) 

Wilson, 190. 


garbhdgdre 1 

garbha-griheij)) 

gabhagdramhi 

gabhatapasi 

gdbhagarc.si 

gabbhngaramhi 

(inner apartments. 

1 (lac.) 


vachasi 

vachamhi 

• • . • 

vachasi 

vachasi, vachamhi 

! word (!oc.) 



viriite 

vinitamhi 

vimtasi 

vviatasi 

vinitamhi 

polite (loc.) [(loc.) 
departure from home 

Wilson, 203. 

prard.se 

pavdsarrunhi 

pavasasi 

pavasa 

pavasatnhi 

Wilson, 191, 194. 

utthane 

ustdnamhi 


. . . • 

utfhdnamhi 

elevation (loc.) 

Wilson, 192, 195. 

uttkanam 

ustdnam 

suthana 

.... 

utthina 

elevation. 

Wilson, 192. 

aham 

aham 

hakaiti 

. . . 

aham 

I. 

Wils. 192, 195, 205. 

svargam 

svagam 

svaga 

saga 

saggam 

heaven. 

Wilson, 192. 

( 

eiasmai^ artlidya 

etdya , at hay a 

Udye. . . . 

etaya , athaye 

jimassa, atthdya y 
l atthassa 

| this object (dat.) 

! 

t 

chiram 

'■ chiram 

chila 


chiram 

long. 
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Wilson, 216. 

Wilson, 215. Burn.) 

761, 765. • / 

Bum. 761. 

Wilson, 225. 


Wilson, 158. 233. 
Wilson, 165, 191,1 
198, 212. j 

Wilson, 166. 

Wilson, 191. 

Wilson, 205. 

Wils. 170, 182, 203. 
Wilson, 176. 

Wils. 176, 191, 200. 
Wilson, 182, 190. 
Wilson, 182, 203. 
Wilson, 191. 

Wilson, 190. 

Wilson, 184. 


Wilson, 192. 



ireshtham 

sctte 


.... j 

setlham 

best. 

parukramena 

purakamena 

palakamena 

parakamena 

parakkamcna 

valour (instr.) 

rdgah 

kritajnatd 

rdgo 

katamiatd 

lagd 

rago 

katanata 

rogo 

katamuta 

passion. 


gratitude. 

dridhabhaktitu 

dafViabhatitd 


dadhabhatitd 

dathabhatiitd 

firmness of devotion. 

nitya 

nicha 

niche 

nicha 

\ nichcha 

constant. 

etadrisani 

sturtsani 

edisdni 

edisdni 

: etadisdni 

such (neuter pi.) 

ydira 

ydta 

. . . . 

yatra 

ydira 

journey. 

pariprichchha 

panpuchhd 

bkatind 

pariprutachhu{?) 

pariptu'k.ehhd 

question. 

bhrdtra 

bhata 

bhata 

i bhdtard 

brother (instr.) 

grihasthani 

vividhayd 

gharastdni 

vividhdya 


.... 

; j {ghara) gaha- 
I if ham (Dh. 72.) 
vividhdya 

\domestic (nom. pi. 

J neuter.) 

various (instr. fem.) 

pujaya 

vriddhi 

pujaya 

vadhi 

. . . . 


pujaya 

raddhiy vuddhi 

honour (instr. fem.) 
increase. 

dtmd, dtnmiah 

atpuy dtpano 



attd , attano 

self: of self. 

garhd 

gar aha 

.... 

.... 

garahd 

reviling. 

chatvarah 

{chattdro (?) } 



chattdro 

fovj-. 

asti 

asti 


asti 

atthi 

is. 

nustt 

ndsti 

jnatthi, nathi , 

( natha 

| nasti, ndsti 

natthi (B. 649) 

is not. 

ropitani 

ropapitani 

hpdpiidni 

. . . . 

ropapitani 

planted. 

intrusted. 

aropitam 

aropitam 

alopite 


aropitam 

apavaditavyam 

ovdditavyam 



ovdditabbam 

to be blamed. 

aha 

aha 

aha, haha (?) 

ahati 133 

aha 

says. 

tishthantah 

tist unto 

bhoti, hoti 

titjhanto 

standing (nom. pi.) 
is 

bhavati 

bhavati, hoti 

hoti 

bhavati , hoti 

bhuta 

bhuia 

huta 

bhuta 

bhuta 

l>een. 

karoti 

karo-ti 

kaleti 

kardti 

karoti s 

does. 

karomi 

kar&ini 

kaldmi 

karomi 

karomi 

Ido. 

kriUtm 

katain 

kate 

kita 

kntarn 

done. 

nishthitah 

nistito 

yisita 

nislisita 

nitfhilo 

placed. 

kart av yam 

-- 

katjavya 

tftaviya 

.... 

ikataObarn , 1 

\kattabbaTn j 

to be done. 


133 The ancient form of aha accor£i n g to Wilson, p. 171. 
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REFERENCES. 


8AN8KRIT. \ 

r GIRNAR. 


KAPUR DI GIRI. i 

FAX.!. 

ENGLISH. 

Wilson, 192, 195. 


j mrakramami 

par'd kamarni 

Pilakamdva 

parakamama 

parakkamdigi 

I have power. 

• Wilson, 209. 


pardkramali 

par&kamatt 

■paluhimati 

parakramati 

parakkamatx 

he has power. 

Wilson, 192, 195. 


ttihfhet 

tisivya ~ 

thiliy hoiu 

thitikdy bhotu 

iitjhcyya 

let it endure. 

Wilson, 199. 


abhuvan 

ahwkoeu 


abhavam 

ahe&um m 

they were. 


son 

wntO 


santu 

santo 

being (nom. sing. 

Wilson, 216. 

f 

\ kshanoti 

I chhunoti 


. . . . 

. . . . 

hurts. [part.) 

\ 

| garhate 

! garahati 


.... 

garahati 

reviles. 

Burn. 666, 669. 

{ 

pasyatiy drisyati 
(?) 

}■■ ■ 

idekhaii (on Dehli 
( pillar.) 


(passed *, dichchha- 
{ti (i dekhadi Prak.) 

j be sees. 

Wilson, 223. 


labdheshu 

laddhesu 


.... 

laddhesu 

(obtained (loc. pi. 

\ past part.) 

Bum. 761. 


varddhayaii 

vadhayati 



vaddheii 

he increases. 

Bom. 731. 

f 

dars'ayitva 

dasayitpd 


..... 

dassetva 

having shown. 

l 

tishthati 

tithati 



titthati 

stands. 

Bum. 757, 758. 


ajndsuh 

naydsUy myisu(?) 


• 4 - - • 

ahndsum 

they knew. 

Bum. 759. 

Burn. 659, 654, ) 

Lass. Ind. Alt. ii. ] 
227, note 4. ) 


iydya * 

aydya (?) 


.... 

.... 

he went. 


parityajya 

parichajitpd 


.... 

parichchajitvd 

having left. 



From an examination of this list, it will be seen that, as Professors Wilson and Weber remark (above, p. 107), 
the Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the Sanskrit in the particulars which they specify than the others 
do; that the language of the Girnar inscription coincides most of the three with the Pali; while in the use of l 
for r, and e for o, the Dhauli inscription hears the well-known characters of the Magadhl. 13 * In general the whole 
language of these inscriptions is so well characterized by Professor Wilson in the passage I have already extracted 
(p. 106, ff.), as to render any farther remarks upon them superfluous. 

134 It is worthy of remark that in a passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana, 3, 2.1, 23 (p. 235), the Asnras, who, perhaps, represent gome 
barbarous tribe, are introduced as using the Magadhl form a lav oh instead of arayuk , enemies.- Te asurah attavachaso “he alavo he 
alavaA” iti vadantoparhbabhuvuh j “The Asuras, marred in their utterance, aud crying out ‘0 enemies, 0 enemies/ were defeated/’ 
This passage is quoted, with some variety of reading, in the Mahahhashya, pp. 18 and 64. 
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Sect. VII .—The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the remits of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varieties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gathas, or metrical portions occurring in such works as the Ulita 
Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha. An 
account of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, in No- 6 of the Journal 
As. Soo., Bengal, 1854. Of the Ralita Vistara, from which the speci¬ 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Miiller remarks, that though “on account of its 
style and language,” it “had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
much more modern period of Indian literature,” it “can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian ora, if, as we' aro told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, ^ one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.d.” 130 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Rajendralal’B dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of the 
least importance; making occasional abridgments; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of tho Gatha forms. 

« Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to boar the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a new dialect, 
bearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of tho East than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(ballad), 180 probably, from its having been principally used by tho 
scalds and bards 130 ' of raedimval India. Por nearly a similar reason the 


«» Buddhist Pilgrims, in “ Chips, ” (1st ed.) vol. i., jo 258. 

iso rxhc antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathas, is proved by tho fact 
that the expression mmu/UK, tho gathas or verses of the Mum, or Mums, occum iu 
the ancient inscription of Piyadasi at Bhabra. Bnmouf, App I. to Lotos, PP- 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. K. A. S., vol. xvi., pp. 359, 363, 367. Babu Bajcndralal 
also refers to the Mahawanso, p. 252, where gathas are ment»rcd._-J M ] ^ 

>»• On this Prof. Bonfcy remarks, Gott. Gol. Anz. for 1861, p. 134. On t 
other hand, Babu Rajondralal’s views on tho origin of these Gathas have very much 
to recommend them: they require only a slight modification, the substitutional 
inspired believers,-such as most of the older Buddhists were,-sprung from the 
lower classes of the people,-in the place of professional bards. 
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Balenese style the language of their poet&j the Jidwi or poetical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by a 
well-known euphonic law, we have the Zend of the old Persians. 

“ M. Burnouf, the only European scholar who has noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘ a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
which the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakyit, appear to be 
confounded .’ 137 It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than from any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gatha 
versifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneration for the rules of 
Panini as the ‘West Indian Negro has for those of Bindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gatha, and the Pali, w r ould be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“ The Gathh exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahdmipulya or the 
‘highly developed’ sutras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of a chapter, and 
contains a poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“The Gatha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo¬ 
syllabic anu8h(up , to the most complicated &iirdulavikridita. Its 
peculiarities are those of a language in a state of transition; it pro¬ 
fesses to he Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules. In it w r e 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex¬ 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated* into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrrhic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
syllables ‘\nd words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 
• 137 j_/Histoire du BuddhiBme, p. 104. 
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hand. In the Lalita Yistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

_Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 

of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, elision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to be the most frequent. 
We shall quote a few instances: 

1st. “ Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
as examples. 138 

« j¥ci cha for na cha; so cha for sa cha; prayato for prayatah ; 
rodam&na for rudamdna. 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
gloka. They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, o, and au: for 
example, yumi for yarn; dharenti for dharayanti ; 159 drumavara for 
drmmvarah; mdya for magd; ghanta for ghanfu ; pujam etam for 
pv.ju.rn etCim ; yatha for yatha ; tutha for tathu ; sada for sadil. 

3rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final M are invariably elided. Take for instance: nabhe. for ncMtm ; 
apmrahiox apsarasah ;“° sadarchiskandhi for sadurchiM skandhe; ma 
drishta vastham for imfifh drnhtva avastham; niioharl tornUchachara; 
pranidhenti for pranidhyayanti ; mana for mmasah; ena for etena. 

4th. “ Of the division of long Towels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence: 

« Raltiye for rdtryah, or ratrydm ; twiyelhi for turyebhyah; giUno 
tss Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistaru, in the Bibliotheca Indies. 
ri» Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prakrits) are enti for mjanti; npmti for upvymti; janenU for jamymt,; } ant^ 
forjLj»; mochehi (or,m=ha V «; bodhehitm Mhaya; pireh, (atpunya; daretaU 

iox darrauanti, and numerous others. J.M.] 

no On this Professor Benfey remarks in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p. 134: “ Such forms, as, for instance, apsara for apsm-as, appear already in abun- 
danco ia the Vidas, and arise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the hot 
of terminations in passing into terminations m a. He £*“«"» ™ 
the groat importance of this Gatha language; and expresses the hopeobcHigab . 
to exhibit this in a grammar of this form of speech, whtch he had then already 
prepared, but which has not yet bceif published. 
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for gluno ; istri for stri ; turiya for tdryya; akiluntaka for akldntaha; 
Ulesa for kle&a ; hiri for hri; &iri for sri; biriyd for Sriyd ; iirlye for 
■ &iye; dmiye for devyah; pujaraham for pujdrham; padumani for 
padmuni; dunachariyd for ddnacharya ; supina for mipnam. m 

“This tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forms a 
principal characteristic of medieval and modem Indian phonology. 
The Pali and the Prakrit owo their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi add the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not bxempt frqm its influence. 

“ B.—The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: vUuddhanirmalam for nSuddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural) ; luddhahhetram for buddhahltetrani (singular for 
plural)} asanind for usandt (instrumental for ablative); bodhisuvafa 
far bodhimvatdt (objective for ablative); urddha hastd for urddhau 
liastau (plural for dual); kechid ekapdde for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental); triloham for triloki (neuter for feminine); kdramm 
for kCirandni (singular feminine for plural neuter); mfahatrdh for 
nahhatrdrti (masculine for neuter); prithu for prithmah ; iim karma 
for imam karmdni. 

(2.) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of u in the room 
of all flectional affixes,” as ratanu for ratnam; aim for aham. Uiz 
also merely put for the inherent a f as in two of the following cases: 
Icshayueamkritu for kshayasamskrita; nishkrdntu for nishkrdnta ; pari- 
vdritu for parivantah . Ihe next are instances in which the case ter¬ 
minations are omitted ,* laukika for laukikdh ; chitrakarma for chitra - 
karmdnah; and such instances are of continual occurrence. 

(«3.) “The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre¬ 
quently met with iu the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
way to the formation of pronouns in the modern vernaculars :— 

'V* Other cases are viyuha for mjuha; ratana for ratna; ddkiydmtn for 
sakyanam; ndriyd for naryah; vajirikdya for vajrakdya; sokkitam for so Ham; 
sukula for iukla; nyasiya for nycmja; abhvjiya for dbhujya; akampiyo for 
akampyah , Me.—J.M.J 
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%fahya for mama and maitah; tubhya for tvdyd (sic) tv dm , and 
tava ; 142 ayu for eshah; te for td ; kahiih for kutra and kena. 

(4.) ‘‘The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation; they follow no fixed 
rule, and are the result of that natural teudency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “will not,” and “shant” 
from “ shall not.” The following are a few examples : 

“ Dadami and demi for dadami ; bhosi for bhavasi ; bhoti for bhavati ; 
Ihonti for bhamnti ; ramishyasi for ramsyase ;*druhi for drohat; aranl 
or rani for arid; utthi for uttishtha; detda lor dadasva ; iunohi and 
iuna for srinu; munchaml for amuncha; bheshyi for bhadshydmi-v-m-ti- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha ; u3 parikatha for parikathaya ; nyasi for nidadhuh ; 
ianuvmtl for srinvanti; kunitva, krunitvd, kunitya and krutya tor krutva, 
iunuhyati for kroshydti ; hinya for sravydn; oruhjtva for avaruhya; 
glapayim for gldpaydmdsuh ; jahitod for kitvd ; buddfutvd for buddhvu . 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to be is 
lhavati, which in the Gatha changes to bhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it (bhonti in the plural, 
and bhosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hoti, host, 
and honti in the Magadhi. S'mitvd for srutvd is the first step to the 
formation of siinid in Bengali, while kunohi passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

<< C._In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 

follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, hut in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Panini and Yopadeva, They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referable to any dialectic peculiarity.” 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

lit [I have noted also mi for mahyam and nutyd; ti for tvayd (Lv. pp. 256, 358, 
380, 399); tasd for tasya (p. 125) ; anabhih for ebhih (p. 304).—J.M.] 

H3 [i the following additional irregular forms of the verb bhu t “ to be,” viz., 
bhavlti for bhavati , abhushi for abhut, abhmhih for abhuh (?), ababhuvan for 
abhuvan , bhavi for bhavishyasi and bhcvdni , bhaviya and bhaveya (resembling a 
Pali form of the same tense) for bha,vet, bhohi for bhava, bhaviya and bhaviafi for 
bhutva, anubhaviyd for anubhuya, prabhdmi and prabhdma for prabhuvami am 
prabhavamah. The forms asmuh lor smah, and &si for asti, or asit, alsoocepr. J.M.J 
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dialect,• which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Kajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhih, which is so general 
in the Vedas, is iu constant use in the Gathas also, as in the instances 
i&Jciyebhih , sattvebhih , gunebkih, simhdsanebhih, darakebhih , che^akcbhih, 
employed instead of the form, Sdkyaih, sattvaih , etc., which is alone 
current in modern Sanskrit. It is from this older form in ebhih that 
the Pali form of the same case in ebhi, or ehi, is derived, as in the 
word bvMhebhi, or buMkehi (Clough, Pali Gram., p. 19). Again, 
we find in the Gathas various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in a are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jagat), we have jag any a and jage; for ndmna (instr. 
of nclman ), we have ndmena; for mahdtmdnam we have mahatmam; for 
ananlagaSasam we have anantayaham; for karmanah (gen. of karman) 
we have karmasya; and for duhitaram , accusative of the word duhitri 
(ending in f#), we have duhitam, the accusative of feminine nouns 
ending iu d . This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as iu 
the form Brahmassa , as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakrit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathas instances of the quite different 
change of e into i in the locative, as loki, gehi, udari, for the proper 
form loke, gehe, udare. The particle api (also) is contracted to pi, as 
in Prakrit; thus we have aham pi for aham api, tubhyampi y for tubh- 
yam apt, vayampi for vayam api , napi for ndpi, tathdpi for tathdpi , 
punopx for punar api : so also Hi is contracted to ti y a 3 in ahanti for 
aham tit. Again, we have the peculiar forms jihmi, jihma, and jaha 
for yathd; yathanva for yathaiva m (precisely as in Pali, Clough’s 
Gram., p. 11); sih for smriti; pat he for patheshu , and ish(ikun for 
yashtidhdrakdn (macebearers). 

Many of the changes iri the Gatha verbs are in part the same which 
w,e find in Pali. Thus, for tho correct Sanskrit forms chodayanti , 
tarpayinhyanti , nivarttayali and dhdrayanli , we have chodenti, larpesh- 

114 See the further instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p. 70, and note. 0 
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yatl, nivartteti and dharonti, which, in Pali, would be cliodenii , tap- 
pmatt, nivatieti, and dharentu Again, for avalambate we have olambate, 
which would take the same form in Pali. The modifications avachi 
for avochat, munchi for amunchatj gachchhi for agachchhat, dhydyi for 
adhyuyat , correspond in some measure to such Pali forms as aid,si for 
akdrshi t, ahdsi for ahdrsMt , add si for addt, ahosi for abkut, afthdsi 
for astKaty abadhi for abadUt , etc.: and snapinsuih for mdpaydmasuh or 
asisnapan , is nearly the same as the Puli form apachinsiiy the third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms dar&ishyasi for draksh- 
yasiy snnishyati for iroshyaiiy kshipishyati for fohepsyati, and spris- 
for sparhhyati or sprahhyatiy are analogous to the Pali forms 


vedmami for vetsyamiy bhunjissdmi for bhokshyamiy and dessissdmi for 
The Gatha past indeclinable particles also, such as bhavitvd , 


ramitvdy hanitvd, labhitvd , stuvitvdy manitvdy vijihitvd, iunitvdy sprisilvd 
for bhUvd, mantvdy hatvdy labdhvdy stutvdy mated , vi+hitvd, krutva, and 
spruhfmy are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pavisitvdy jdnitvdy bhunjitvd, for pra -p veshpvdy jndtva, and bhuMvd. 
Of the forms karitya and kariydna for kritva , the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as sutvdna and dwvdna for 
Srutvd and drishtvd. Again, we have the forms kampayantby vara - 
yantOy vtnuhkramanto, vlryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan , etc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakrit. The same may be said 
of pekshasi for prekshase ; tdva for tdvat ; smardhiy kurvahi t bhandhi, 
vasdhi, for smara, kuru, bhana and vasa respectively; deviye and devlye 
for devyah ; tapasmi for tapasi ; tahmin for tale; arhantebhih for 
arhadbhih ; prabhdyd for prabh&ydy vdchdyd for vdchd. For tyaktvd I 
find the word chhorayitvd , which does not seem to be much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives ohhwana in the sense 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
viz., pithitd for pisMdy pUhitdni for prathitdni, viunapl for vyasndpa- 
yariy snapit for sndpayitvCiy kshipinsu for kshipantly bhaviya for bhavet, 
pratishthihitvd for pratishfhdyay datti for dadati y deti for dadatiy ddsmi 
for ddsyami, diyatu for diyatdmy darihi for dadatahy daditv, for ddtumy 
detly dadia and dadiya for dattvd; kurumi for karomiy karonti for kur- 
vantiy or karishyanti; karoma for karishydmah; kareya for kuryuh ; 
karitya, kariye, and kariyd for kpltva; prakarohi for prakuru; grihitya , 
grahiya for grihUvd ; bhimnmi for bhinadmi ; vademi for vadami; vyus- 
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thdya for vyutthdya ; sthihiya for sthitvd ; utthihitvd for utthdya; dru- 
kitya for druhya , pardhaniya for para.hatya ; utthihet for uttishthet j 
charoti for eharati ; minittd for matvd ; Sahhitam and saktitam for 
Sahtam ; uohMrepaya for tUhhepaya; miyati for mriyate ; p&r ima for 
purva ; vidu for vidvdn ; vidubkih for vtdvadbhih ; lubhme for Idbhdya j 
samskritdMah for . mmkritat , or samkritatah; jdmml fox jdnami ; 
for bhdshate; vinenti for vineshyati; janeshi or janaishl, for janayishyati ; 
adriiuh for adrak&huh ; paSyeta for drisyate ; adkyeshfu for adhyetum ; 
chinta jd for chmtayitvd j t'ademi for vadami ; vandima for vandcmahe ; 
atikrametum for atikrcmitum. (In all those cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Yistara.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable Jca, as rodcmtako , gachhamd■■ 
naJce, bhashamunikdh , dadantikah , roditavyakah , dgatikdh, ddsinikuh 
for rudan (or rather rod-anto), gachhamdne , bhashamandh , dadatyah, 
rodiiavyah, dgatdh, ddsikdh. This insertion of £0 is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Yajasaneyi sanhita, xxiii. 22, f.; where 
yakd and asakau, yakah and asakau, stand for yd ) yah , and asau. 

Yery peculiar is the use of the a privative in ajanehi for mu janaya, 
“donot cause/’ 

The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as lalhi for 
lapsyase . or labdhah, gachchi for agachhat , for chalitd, mtnchi for 

amunchat, avachi for avoohat , niveSayi for nivesitdh , chhudayi for Mtida - 
parichari for pa/ryachwah and paricharim, varichari for vardcha - 
ranam , tfya/Y for tyaktd , tyaktva, and tyaktm&n, swan for smritam and 
smaramm , vwsAe for varshitvd, urfl/Y for avrajat , spar Si for sprashtum, 
uttld for vttish\ha and utthdya, is extremely common, and, as will he 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forms are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul¬ 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Yedic let 
form, as in mochaydti , dharshayati, sahfiti, labhati, driSdsi, vrajdsi, for 
,■ mochaydti, etc., for which the commentator generally substitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
form is even found with the augment in adriSusi, rendered by the com¬ 
mentator paSyati or adrdksh.lt. 
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proceed with the quotations from Babu Rajendralal’s Essay. 

“Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to he known forcer- 
tain. M. Burnouf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance; he says :— 
* This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Yaipulya Sutras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the three convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that thoso 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Sutras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a popular style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of S'dkya, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular ^Sanskrit and the 
Pali,—a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit ? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en¬ 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by the habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect ? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap¬ 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
we are roduced to the inductions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known. Now, these facts are not all to be found in the Nepalese 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddhists of the South. What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
that is to say, in a dialect derived immediately from the learned idiom 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sutras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde¬ 
scribable melange , in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
whicli some are entirely Pali, and others popular in the most general 
sense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
a language of this kind; but it is at the same time intelligible how 



such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 


Quotation from babu rajkndralal’s 



was not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 


less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 


that this part of the great Sutras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less success than in Central India. It appears to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have been 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan. 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice hut between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Kepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect \yhich 
is' found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ 14# 

“ This opinion,” continues Babu Rajendralal, 11 we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken estimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Gatha has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar. Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuss the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
taet and ability; and it is difficult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly familiar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical ideas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Ary a. Tot aka, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb to be , in all its forms. This difficulty is greatly 

L’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. [I have introduced, a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Burnouf. Lassen, Ind. Alt., ii. p. 9, concurs in 
these views of Burnonf“ The Mahayana Sutras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made up of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, o. 1 Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the vulgar dialects; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such a medley of 
forms could only, as it appears, have arisen in a country wh ere the learned language 
was no longer maintained in its purity; and, consequently, the writings in question 
\cere probably composed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
Kashmir, which plays an important part in the later history of Buddhism.” (See 
also pp. 49i, 492, andp. 1153 of the same volume.)—J ,M.] 
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enhanced, when we hear m mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaipulya Sutras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry. If these Sutras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be so perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pure prose and then in incorrect 
poetry ? 

“ It might he supposed—what is most likely the case—that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages ; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together ? 
What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their #vorks the incorrect productions of Trans-InduS origin ? Nothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of S'akya, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to he had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
♦ from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings ? The great 
Sutras are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation (309 b.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could he best gathered at their own threshold. 

“ The more reasonable conjecture appears to he that the Gatha is 
the production of hards, who were contemporaries or immediate suc¬ 
cessors of S'akya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the sayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded as the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the ballads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and particularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumstance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words: Tatredam uchjaie , 1 Thereof 
this may be said/ affords a strong presumptive evidence” 

In a review of Burnouf’s “ Lotus do la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
(in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 139, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Burnouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the G&thiis:— 

‘‘The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit was cultivated with less suc^* 
cess in Kashmir than in Central India) is an incorrect one; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 
seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed. As 
regards the fact itself, Burnouf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poetical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf urges elsewhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistic work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language; or if there were a difference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 283, where the Lalita Vistara is said to have been ‘compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

In regard to the point on which Babu Bajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnouf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Gatha dialect are so anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at least a written language in a remote age: and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

I subjoin the concluding passage of Babu Bajcndralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were Bpoken in India. 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate between the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. How, as the 
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i the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of S'akyi;, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of S'akya’s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow* that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakpit and its sister dialects 
the S'aurasenI, the Dravidi, 146 and the Panchali, which’ in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


I h*ave thus (as I originally proposed in Section I/) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it began to deviate from the forms of its parent 
Sanskrit. Commencing with the provincial, dialects of our own day, 
the Hindi, MahrattI, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient mediaeval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Yedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II.—IY. the dialects entitled Prakrit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that they were either them¬ 
selves the spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern vernaculars came into existence, 
arid shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section Y. an account 
has been given of the Pali; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widely than they do from the Sanskrit. 
In Section YI. I have supplied some description of the language em¬ 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt that different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 

146 [If by the Dravidi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate languages, if is 
a mistake to class it with the northern Prakyits.—J.M.] 
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use in- northern India in the third century kc. And finally, in Section 
VII., I have described a form of corrupt Sanskrit occurring in the 
Gathas or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re¬ 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathas. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has somfe grammatical forms which are older than those of the inscrip¬ 
tions ; and vice versd . It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian speech which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems ; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinte¬ 
grated and corrupted. 


Sect. TUI.— On the original use of SansJcrit as a vernacular tongue ; 
on the manner in which the Prakrits arose out of it ) and on the period 
of their formation: views of Professors Weber, Aufrecht , Lassen , and 
Benfey. 

Prom the above review of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modem vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forms of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen¬ 
sion and conjugation. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modem Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no difficulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prakrits also 
had, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at ono time 
been different in some respects from the languages which have been 
handed down to us: and that the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were then deviations from the oldest forms of 
Sanskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it. And as there is no doubt that 
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thesAPrakrit dialects, in the oldest forms in which, we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prakrics 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, I shall 
Erst of all present some general speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prakrits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan¬ 
guages derived from Sanskrit) wore developed, and the process by 
which tbeir formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives the Prakrits to have arisen:— 147 

“I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It lias been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Both) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, that the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed ; whereas 
we must, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 

speech, as entirely contemporaneous.Por a fuller statement of 

this view I refer to my * Yajasaneyi Sanhitse Specimen/ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, hiatus, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Yedas, of 
which the following are examples: kuta=krita, R. Y., i. 46, 4; 
kata=karta (above, p. 30): geha=griha (above, p. 40); guggulu— 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17; vivittyai=vivishtyai, Taitt. Arany., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavatsah = yavatyah, S'atap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana); krikalasa, 
Yrih. Ar. Ma., i. 3, 22=krikadasu, Rik., i. 29, 7; puroda4a= 
purolasa (comp. da^ru=lacryma); padbhih—padbhih; kshullaka— 
kshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); vilci- 
rida=vikiridra (above, p. 31); gabhasti—grabhasti, or garbhasti; 
nighantu=mgrantliu; ghas—gras; bhanj=bhranj (or branj); bhuj= 
bhruj ; bhan(l=blandus; bhas=bras. In the latter cases an r has 
dropped out, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants. 


li7 Indiscke Studien, ii. p. 87, note. 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Viijas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
203, ff.: 148 “I incline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Sanskrit Bhasha, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone. 
Just as our modem high-Qerman, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal yules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; so also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasha, and partly flowed on individually 
jn their own original (Prakyita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin: the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antiquo fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
dialects in a state of degeneracy; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhasha 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed’ by the labour and zeal 
of grammarians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts: 1st, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammarians to the Vedic language 
( chhandas ) are often fonnd in the Prakrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms ond 
words occur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever he; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma¬ 
tion existed,—rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to be found throughout the Vedas. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its early power, 
148 Reprinted in Indisclie Stu^ien, ii. pp. 110, Ill. 
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wMirinth^ former (the Prakrits) it is seen in the degeneracy of full¬ 
blown licence, luxuriating wanton ness, and at last of senile weakness. 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not so much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itself initiating the Epic 
period, has also a style of language of a more modem cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forms and words of the Rigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitareya 
and 8'atapatha Brahmanaa {paroxavrittayah: comp. Roth, p. li. Nighan- 
tavafy). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govmda is 
a clear example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing hut gobinda derived from gopendm” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages :— 11 1 consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to he contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
late books, and consequently nnsuited to establish Iris assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Rigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, hut the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. The dialects 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu¬ 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. On the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry S'udra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovers 1 the government, and that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, nay even that of the Brahmanas, was never actually 
spoken, except ir. schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab¬ 
lish, viz., that the language out of which the Prakrits grew had itself 
been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it It would 
only imply that no one such language as Sanskrit existed during the 
Vedic era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Prakrits) I may call Sanskritic dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prakrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became developed out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

Weber’s theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
be disproved by the fact that, in its forms, the Vedio Sanskrit is 
- (excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Vedio forms, such as the instrumental 
in ebhu t reappear in the Prakrits; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakrits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Yedic forms. 

I will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, voh ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Rudradaman, which dates 
from the year 85 me., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes.” 

“It has been already shown (p. 486) that in Asoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at that time, there were at least three such dialects; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzorat, and the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Mcgha- 
vahana. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than, this [the age of Agoka was 
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63^226 b.c., and that of Meghfivahana 110 a.d. 119 ]; for the accounts 
of Buddha’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit; I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier. 
It is indeed true that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakrit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
full-blown development, as exhibited in particular local! dialects. I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language; but I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 

149 Lassen, App. pp. x. xxiii, I add another passage on the subject of the imita¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may he supposed to have 
arisen, from Lassen’s work, p. 592, f., 2nd ed.; “The fact now established, that in 
Anoka’s time Sanskrit was no longer the general vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of the older literature. As As'oka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intonded for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or less from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population. But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a few years; the Sanskrit must 
have begun centuries before to be resolved into the popular dialects; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhists from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. The Epic poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other : nor have I yet 
found any reference to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of speech still fresh, flexible, and living in the mouth 
of the people; we can point out tho first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica¬ 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Veda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Adoka’s 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later ages ; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we also meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epic 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is easily seen, as in the Puranas, that a 
living stream of speech # does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonius and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they had not learnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me that the Epic stylo was completely formed before the 
time of As'oka, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in its original 
genuineness. Hence I believe also that on the score of language no valid objection 
can be alleged against the position that after the critical separation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich and genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition.” 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im¬ 
probable that the Prakrits arose out of one particular dialect of the 
Sanskrit j for no dialects of the Sanskrit, have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to bo found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in greater purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified hy the commentator as such regions. 
This, However, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan¬ 
guage. 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instrumental plural in H (derived from 
Ihis), in words ending in a , while the modern Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form in ebhh is not peculiar to any particular 
Yedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use. The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indeed 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected w # ith the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually have, is in indi¬ 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign. In this 
way, five principal modern languages, the Provencal, French, Portu¬ 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, have arisen out of the Latin. Of these 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) a special one,—I 
mean the influence exercised on the Prakrit dialects by the languages 
of the aboriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
discarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan¬ 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. These aboriginal tribes 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varieties into the 
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When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occasioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows :— 

“It is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e.. that 
between Yikraraaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for the classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because it was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em¬ 
ployed as a spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked. It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owed its origin only to the learned; and that 
the Yedio dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in a. single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted 
and irregular, and in this corrupt form continued to exist as the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it has not yet been proved 
(as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Yedio language. To prove that there were, it must 
be shown that in contemporaneous Yedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dialects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may bo asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan¬ 
guages. The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too wo 
may suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on tho 
other hand, by language we ipean grammatical forms, I cahnot see 
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by the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made use of the 
same as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
case also in the succeeding periods. To this it must ho added that 
Panini.i the oldest of the three grammarians who are styled saints, 
uses the word bhdshd (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contradistinction to the Tedic, and employs as synonymous with 
bhdshdyam the word lohe, i.e. in the world. The language which 
the Sanskrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
been different from this bhashd, or current form, of speech. Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, . * . . and tbe other dialects became less and less 
prominent, .... and whitest in Germany the new high-Germ an, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superseded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different classes of the population in the same 
countries. It may be assumed that in the time of Agokn the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indians spoke 
the local dialects, and that only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas rests. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhist religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coins, it becomes probable that they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes. 1 ” 

The following remarks relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff.:— 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modem dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India. Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
'more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages had at first a wider, and in later times a continually de¬ 
creasing,-extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra¬ 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow¬ 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to tho north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
time of Agoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised nearly its full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharashtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prajjarit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of MaharasK 
and is manifestly the parent of the modern Mhhratti; (5) SanfcM 
penetrated still further to the south, where it formed the language ; 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanskrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very few 
isolated exceptions. 

“Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Anoka’s time two 
vernacular dialects, one in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure* shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
i.e. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, hut must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there: consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
Agoka, who lived in the third century u.c., and therefore about three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability he assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, hut in the 
vernacular dialects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadha, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Maha- 
rashtrl), stands yet in a similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Anoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, i.e. about 
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sixth century b.c., Sanskrit was no longer tlio speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by means of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and fforth-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which t sprang out it. But a speech which becomes fixed in such a 
manner does not soon die out. If we assume about three centuries 
for the time of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown hack to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we have already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the people in thf> 
Ma'hratta country also at thia period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himalaya to the south of the 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become severed 
(till the period of its restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinces; and this was the oaso with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety : bf local 
developments which, the Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
languages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialects to Latin. 

“But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which had 
been created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools 150 of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit itself as the sacred language of culture and science. "When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred language, and declared to be of primeval antiquity r one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and thov Allowed 

wso “Though we have no distinct external evidenco that there were any such 
schools at this early period, we may yet appeal to the whole intellectual development 
of Indian life, in tho form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism, 
as evidence of their existence * 
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tho Ramayatm. But external grounds, as well as the mention which 
they make of the Yavanas (Greeks), prove these works to have been 
composed at a much later period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like manner the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with there, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro¬ 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having died 
out. among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with the priests 
as members of tho same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time the lan¬ 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration lftl 
generally; and even the Buddhists could not abstain from employing 
so valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which.the Latin, though long a dead language, re¬ 
mained in use throughout the middle agos, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue bet\ eeiwthe ninth and sixth centuries b.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such air extent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjects. 
The Sanskrit had, however, here an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, that wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the most sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to he even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to a knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
same way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 

isi [We have another instance of a language not vernacular in India being use,l 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mass of the people, was used by tho Mahometans, and after them, for many years 
(until about thirty yours ago), by the English, as the language of the law-courts and. 
the revenue offices.—J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so late as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could lay claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
learnt the 1 sacred language.’ ” . . . . 

“At the period when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
(a period which cannot yet be determined, but which may be con- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.j>.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit, must have extended, on the one hand, to all who laid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parts in plays de¬ 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into the mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court*language, I 
cannot determine; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not use .it.” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
the ancient form of the Sanskrit when it was still a vernacular lan¬ 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration as a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himself in 
a position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Yedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earlier language was. 132 Ho 
remarks: “The late Sanskrit is distinguished from the Yedio by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds. Even if the specimens of the 
Yedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an essential difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities could not have been created at a 

152 Had. these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no cause to modify his main conclusions, though he would havo been in a 
position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
?dition, I860.] In his review of the first edition ol' this work in the Gbtt. Gel. 
A nz eigen, already referred to, p. 135, Prof. Benfey writes as follows : “I would, now 
tii at the differences between the Yedic language and tho Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Yedic or .old[-Sanskrifc 
instead of Sanskrit].” See Weber’s remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect; hut a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in tho late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible. On the other hand, the effort to employ such compounds 
was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent m later 
Sanskrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit. In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immense whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule does not, in general, prevail in the 
Vedas; and although it is weH known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even a literary work composed in such 
a dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modem Sanskrit pushes tlie application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Sandhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, hut must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“Further, when the later Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a moat important degree by the influence of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. The Indians, 
with their genius for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient languago had re¬ 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it: they had 
investigated the phonetic laws by which these dialects had been, derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the latter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse¬ 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate-that the Sanskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could Imve 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elements of this proof. It is divisible into two parts; ns we must 
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maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost m touch which the older 
Sanskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be revived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
belong a number of roots and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recognize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
lost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had become so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) The 
new Sanskrit contains in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
had. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
become modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in the new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which the grammarians either hesitated to refer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might be adduced would, however, require detailed development 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 

“I will, therefore, content myself with repeating the main results 
of the investigations which have been here merely indicated, and in 
great part yet remain to be carried out. These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century b.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as the southern borders of the Mahratta country. It penetrated 
no further south as a vernacular tongue, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a later period. From the ninth century 
b.c. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects became de- 

i83 “The Sanskrit has lost a great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original meaning of those still in existence.”—Anfrocht, Bnadiautras, 
prof. p. viii. “ In the course of time Borne branches of literature disappeared, a 
number of words became antiquated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted. When commentators arose to explain the Unadisfitras, 5 ’ 
—supposed by Professor Aufrecht (p. ix.) to be considerably older than Panini,— 
‘^fchey found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. But an unknown residuum 
remained, and to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were bold enough to 
assign quite Arbitrary significations.”—Ibid, pp. vi, xii. 
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^eloped from it; and in the sixth century b.c. it had become extinct 
as a vernacular language. On the other hand, it maintained its ground 
in the schools of the Brahmans. About the third century b.o., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brahmanism in Kanouj, it was 
brought hack into public life as n sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in¬ 
tellectual development. About the fifth century a d., it had become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts. 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 1870, vol. v., new 
series, pp. 149, f., the following remarks on the relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Aryan ” language :— 

“In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakrits 
and Pali) “ are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporaneous with it. But I call them 
* neo-Aryan,’ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from some more perfect condition. It is true that, not only in classical, 
hut even in Yedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prakrit type; hut this does not prevent the general run of Prakrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from a purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cannot caLl Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the Yedas, and which there¬ 
fore may, when necessary, be called ‘ Old Aryan.’ 

“ It is a highly probable theory that the ‘ Old Aryan,’ like all other 
languages, began to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Yedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffened it into the classical Sanskrit. We cannot, 
however, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan¬ 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the language eu¬ 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, anu' 
so forth; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials. It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older thau the Prakrit; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan has not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has* been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered ‘(although much may he, and has been, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prakrit and Pali.” 164 


Sect., IX. —Reasons for supposing that the Sanslcrii was originally a 


It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be understood a language in some 
respects different from the later Sanskrit, and more akin to the Yedic 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding this as a fact which 
admits of no question: while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian speech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was still a 
vernacular tongue. 156 As, however, what seems so clear to the Euro¬ 
pean scholar,—-viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan¬ 
guage,—may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

in With reference to a question already discussed, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow¬ 
ing sentences from Mr. Beames’s article, p. 150 : — “ With regard to the languages 
of the second period, it must bo explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan elements enter into their composition. 
Much there is which is still doubtful, but this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
largo proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

165 Indische Literaturgescliichte, p. 1. His words, as translated, are these 
'“■In its earliest period the Indo-uryau speech had not yet become Sanskrit, i.e. the 
language of cultivated men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its second 
period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Pmkritic dialects, which had been developed 
out of the aiicient Tndo-aryan vernacular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit,” 
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-Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other' forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would bo the dialects of the 
Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula¬ 
tion of the Arian race,, the same order of persons who "in after times 
spoke Prakrit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
language then existed in India which they could have us«d. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and the 
Prakrits were employed in common conversation, there is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which was not much more complex, 
should have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Beiifey has well remarked above, p. 140/f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the language; and at the time to winch I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the more complicated in¬ 
flections of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively little used in most literary 
compositions. 158 

136 The remark in this last sentence probably rests on a misapprehension of the 
character of the language vernacularly employed by men in the earlier stages of 
society. But 1 leave it as it stood, in order to make the following remarks on it by 
Professor Benfey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. He writes, 
p. 135: “ Here, nevertheless, 1 should like to see much otherwise understood. Thus 
it is said in p. 154—‘ Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed as a spoken language] little 
used in conversation which, as appears to me, leads to an erroneous understanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of so many forms iu the regenerated Sanskrit, as, for 
example , the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenses, 
the unfrequent employment of the aorists as compared with the Vedlc Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forms, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ait for 
ais and ebhit, as the ending cf instrumental cases of nouns in a, the limitation of the 
strong case-forms, which in the Vedas are used very irregularly, tho regulation of 
the reduplication and many other differences of this description between tho Vedic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit,—it is just these points which determine us 
to explain the latter (tho modern Sanskrit) principally through the predominance of 
the vernacular dialects: those persons who wrote the regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernaculars to do more in general than to turn the speech 
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It is true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a spoken tongue; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per¬ 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakrit. 

Second:—The case w*hich I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
been 6nce a spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em¬ 
ployed* in ordinary discourse, while the provincial dialects which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from each other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con¬ 
versation,—is by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages (to which Bumouf and Lassen refer in 
a -passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various mediaeval Indian 
Prakrit bhashas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc.) grew out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the spoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe. 

It is now in nearly all those countries a dead language, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit S'astras. But while Latin 
has itself ceased to be a spoken language for eight hundred or a 
thousand years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have said) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particles and 
auxiliary verbs. Of these derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 

with which they were familiar into Sanskrit according to the reflex rales (Reflex- 
gesetzo) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper study of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and tbe compositions which were more 
closely connected with it that brought back many of its at flrst neglected peculiari¬ 
ties into the regenerated Sanskrit, a point which can be proved by the express 
testimony of Punini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated pexfect. 
(Compare Pan. iii. 2, 108; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 13, 
and shorter Grammar, § 361, 360.)” 
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fipok$i-in Italy, has retained the closest resemblance to its mother- 
language. Many of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italian, resemble very closely the modifications which Sanskrit 
words have undergone in Pali and Prakrit, as has been already re¬ 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Burnouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient languages, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern, derivatives, I 
shall place in juxtaposition a few of tho most remarkable instances of 
it which occur to me. 167 

I.—Phonetic Chances. 

(1). Words in which the c or k is dropped from a compound letters, net, or kt, 


while the t is doubled. 

Latin forms, as modified in Italian. 
Latin. Italian, 

perfectus becomes 


dictns 
junctus 168 
frnctus 
pactum 
fraotus 
factus 
actus 
octo 
doctus 


perfetto. 

detto. 

giunio. 159 

frutto, 

patto. 

trafcto. 

fatio. 

atto. 

otte. 

dotto. 


Sanskrit forms, modified in Pali and Prakrit. 
Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit, 

muktas becomes 
yuktas 


bhaktas 

sikthaka 

parityaktas 

bhuktas 

saktas 


(2). Words in which the p of pt is dropped, and the t doubled. 


ruptus 

aptus 

iilceptus 

septem 

captivus 


becomes 


subtus 


rofcto. 

atto. 

incetto. 

sette. 

cattivo. 

assimto. 

sotto. 


uptas becomes 

suptas „ 

guptas „ 


tfiptis 


(With many others). 


saptamaa 
napta 
praptfis 
paryaptas 
kshiptas 
liptos 
diptas 


mutto 

jutto. 

bhatto. 

sitthao. 

parichchatto. 

bkutto. 

satto. 


utto. 
sutto. 
gutto. 
lutto. 
tifcti. 
tatto. 
sattarao. 
natta. 
patto. 
pajjatto. 
kliitto. 
litto. 
ditto. 


157 Since the first edition of this volume was published, this subject has been 
handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1869, entitled Yorgleichung des 
Prakrit nut den Roraaniachen Sprachen, von Friederich Haag. In a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 594, f. reference is made to its 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, I do not find in my copy. 

148 The Latin c is sounded k in Sanskrit. 

159 giu, in Italian, is sounded as ju in Sanskrit. 



(3) . Words in which the l of a compound letter, pi or M, is dropped. 160 

Latin forms, as modiaed in Italian. Sanskrit forms, modiaed in Pali and Prakrit. 

k ttt j U . Italian. Sanskrit. Pali and Prakrit. 

planctus becomes pianto. viklavas becomes vikkavo. 

planus „ piano. 

(4) . Words in which the b of the compound letter bj is dropped. 

subjectus becomes soggetto. kubjas becomes lchujjo. 161 

objectus „ oggetto. 163 abjas „ ajjo. 

(5) . Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same in the Italian and 

Prakrit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification. 


absorptus 

becomes 

assorto. 

utpalam becomes uppalam. 

absurdus 


assurdo. 

skandhas 

» 

khandbo. 

extemus 


estemo. 

dharmas 

>» 

dhammo. 

mixtus 


misto. 

dusbkaras 

a 

dukkaro. 

sextus 

y) 

sesto. 

ksbamil 

it 

kbama. 

textus 

)f 

testo. 

mugdhas 

a 

muddho. 

saxum 


sasso. 

mudgas 

» 

muggo. 

somnus 


sonno. 

labdhas 

a 

laddho. 

damnum 

>, 

danno. 

rfabdas 

a 

saddo. 

autumnus 

ty 

autunno. 

nimnas 

a 

nimmo. 163 

domina 

a 

donna. 

amnayas 

a 

ammayo. 




pradyuranas „ 

pajjummo. 




janman 

a 

jammo. 




rajfia 

a 

ranua. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prakrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
lama for karnct, savva for sarwa, mitt® for mitra, putta for putra, etc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 

IX.— X give an instance or two to show the manner in which tho 
Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 
word annus, a year, is thus declined. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Norn. - - - - 

annus. 

Norn. - - - - 

anni. 

Gen. - - - - 

anni. 

Gon. - - - - 

nnnorum. 

Dat. and Abl. - - 

anno. 

Dat. and Abl. - - 

aunis. 

Accus. - - - - 

annum. 

Accus. ' - - - - 

annos. 


In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in tho singular, 

iso j n Prakrit, however, a compound letter, of which l is the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as glZtna- becomes gilam. 

lei Var. II. 34. 162 Pronounced as if written iu English, wjjetto, ojjetto. 

163 i C an only infer, from the rule in Vararuchi, III. 2, that tho n is thrown out 
and tiie in doubled in this and the two following words, as I have not met them 

anywhere. * 
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anno ; and one in the plural, anni ; the case-terminations being sup¬ 
plied by prepositions with or without the article, as follows: 

Singular. Plural. 


Nom. and Accuh. 

- T anno. 

Nora, and Accus. 

- gli anni. 

Gen. - - - 

- dell’ anno. 

Gen. - - - - 

* degli anni. 

Dat. - - - - 


Dat. - - - - 

• agli anni. 

Abl. - - - - 


Abl. - - - ■ 

- dagli anni. 

III. — In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active 

Toice are pre« 

served in a modified shape, as the 

following example will show :— 

Present Tense. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

Latin. 

Italian. 

1. vcndo. 

vendo. 

1. vendebara. 

vendeva. 

2. vendis. 

vendi. 

2. vendebas. 

vendevi. 

3. vendifc. 

vende. 

3. vendobafc. 

Yendeva. 

4. venditnus. 

vendiamo. 

4. vendebamui. 

Yendevamo. 

5. venditis. 

vendete. 

6. vendebam 

vendevate. 

6. vendunt. 

vondono. 

6. vendebant. 

vendevano. 

Perfect Tense. 

Pluperfect Tense. 

1. vendidi. 

vendei. 

1. vendidissem. 

vendessi. 

2. vendidisti. 

vendesti. 

2, vondidisses. 

Yendessi. 

3. vendidit. 

yendb. 

3. vendidissefc. 

vendesse. 

4. vendidimus. 

vendemmo. 

4. vendidissemus. 

vendessmio. 

5. vendiditis. 

vendesfce. 

5. vendidissetis. 

vendeste. 

6. vendidenmt. 

vonderono. 

6. vendidissent. 

Yondessero. 


But (IY.) in the passive voice the Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation. Thus instead of the Latin forms 
ego laudor , “I am praised;” ego laudahar, “I was praised;” ego 
laudarer, “ I should be praised,” etc., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say Jo sono lodato , Io era lodato , Io sarei lodato , 
“ I am,” “ I was,” “ I should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modem 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Italian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prakrits do from Sanskrit, while Latin, 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known., only from ancient books, or from its 
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U86 in' the public worship of the Roman Catholic Church, or from w 
occasional employment by modem scholars in their writings, or in 
scholastic discussions, in Italy and other countries. But if it be true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speeeh of the whole Roman people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing that while the modern Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengali, Hindi, MahrattI, etc., and 
while their ^ancestors spoke different Prakrit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modern vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should hare spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan¬ 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prakrit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, but also among other persons in all the different classes of 
society ? The complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who are ac¬ 
customed to a simpler form of speech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst tho dialects formed out of these earlier tongues, on their decay, 
are observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third:—Tho fact that the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brahmans and other persons of the higher ranks, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole commxinity, and by the upper classes down to a much later period 
(see above, p. 140): and even the common employment of the same lan¬ 
guage by learned Indians in their schools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmans did not at one time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency ? But if Sanskrit 
was at one time ordinarily spoken by Brahmans, the use of it would 
easily be propagated from one generation of learned men to another. 
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Fourth?—Manu mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Dasyus, or non-Arlan tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas. lc ' 4 
The language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
from Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of 'Manu’s Institutes to have been composed. This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression that there was a broad distinction between 
the Arian language and the indigenous dialects with which it waa 
contrasted; and that the varieties, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth:—In some of the oldest Indian grammarians, such as Yaska 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Vedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de¬ 
signated by the terms mvadhyclyam (in the Veda), ckhcmdas (metre), or 
arsha (the speech of the rishis), etc.; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdshd (the spoken language). Thus Yaska, the 
ancient author of the Nirukta, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles ( nipdidh ), says: tesham ete ckatvdrah upamdrthe 
lhavcmti iti | “ iva ” iti bhushdydfiii cha anvadhydyarh cha i( Aymr iva’* 
° Indr ah iva” iti \ tl na” iti \ praiuhedhdrthiyo bhdshdyam ubhayam 
u na Indram devam amamsata” iti pratishedharthlyah 
li j 44 Of them these four are particles of comparison. ( Tva* 

has this sense both in the common language {bhdshd) and in the Veda 
(anvadhydyam) : thus Agnir iva, Indr a iva, ‘like Agni/ ‘like Indra.’ 

4 Na * has in the bhdshd a negative sense. In the Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text m Ind/ram devam amamsata , ‘they did not regard India 
as a god/ it has a negative sense/’ etc. Again, in the next section 
(I. 5), he says similarly: “ nunam ” iti vichihitsartJdyo bhdshdyam | 
ubhayam anvadhydyam vichikitsdrthiyah padapuranas cha { “ The 

particle 4 nUnam ’ is used in the Ihdshd to signify uncertainty; in 

164 Manu, i. 45. The verse is quoted and translated in Yol. I. of this work, p. 482; 
but I repeat it here for facility of reference. Mukha-bahuru-paj-jandm yah lokejdtayo 
vahih | mlechchhavdchas charya-vachah sarve le Dasyavah smritdh j <( Those tribes 
which are outside of the classes produced from the mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of 
Brahmu, i.e. Bruhmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and S'udras], whether they .peak the 
language of the Mlechhas or of the Arya3, are called Dasyus/' 
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the Veda, too, it has that signification, and 13 also & more expletive,’’ 
Again, Yaska says, Nir. II. 2 : athdpi bhdshikebhyo dhdtubhyo naigamdh 
kfito bhdshyante “ damiinah ” “ kshetrasddhuh ” iti | athdpi naigamebhyo 
hhdshihdh “ ushnam” “ ghritam 11 iti | athdpi prakritayah ma ekeshu 
bhdshyante vikritayah ekeslm | “ kmatir ” gati-karma kambojeshv eva 
bh Ashy ate | vikdram any a dryeshu bhdshante “ £avah” iti | ddtir ” 
Imandrihc prdchyeshu ddtram udichyei.hu | “Again, there are Vedic 
( 1 naigama ) nouns (as damunah and kshetrasddhdh ) which are derived 
from roots found in the bhashd; and also formations in the bhashd, 
such as ushnam , yhritam , which come from Vedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some; the derived forms [or 
nouns] in that of others. S'avati , as a ^crb for ‘going,’ is used in the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, sava (‘a corpse’), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb ddti is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
ddtram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sutras of Panini the Vedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 36, vibhdshd chhandasi | “in the chhandas (Veda) there is an 
option:” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayadim chhandasi | “In the chhandas we 
have the forms ayasmaya [instead of aydmaya]” etc.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Veda in the 
following Sutras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 6, 1, 210; 6, 3, 131; 0/4, 53; 

6, 4, 141. The word nigama is similarly used in 6, 3, 113; 6, 4, 9; 

7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74:—and the expressions rishau (‘in a yishi’j, and 
ricU (‘in a Vedic verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 3, 130; and 6, 3, 133. In contradistinction to the Vedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Panini as 
bhashd in the following Sutras, 3, 2, 108 : bhdshdydm sadavasasrnvah | 
“in the current language the roots sad, vas, and §ru, t&ke kvasu 

6, 3, 20 : sthe chd bhdshdydm | “and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sutras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. 165 

165 Cqmpare Weber’s Indische Literaturgeschichfce, pp. 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Studien, iv. 76. Dr, P. Hall writes, pro!, to his edition of the Vasava - 
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ars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient. 
Professor Afuller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century n.o. 
(“ Chips,1st ed., p. 74, published in 1867),' ,M —and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, f. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861),—place® him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i. ; first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol. ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaska shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Panini, 
and was named by him, he must be older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is so great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiieker (Panini, 
p, 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddha 
(P&nmi, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
placing in 543 b.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiieker 

datta, p. 24, note: “ The word bh&sha signifies ‘classical Sanskrit/ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Veda, or with the various Prakrits.’' The following 
account of this hhaska by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129, if,). “ After the immigration into 

India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in their different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
new abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the other 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming necessary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage (usus ioquendx ), so that a generally recog¬ 
nized language known as the bhaaha had arisen, in which the Brahmanas and 
Sutras are composed.”—Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the subject of this same term I quote some remarks of Professor Roth from 
his review of Weber’s History of Iud. Lit. in the Journal of the Germau Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 605:—“ Contradistinguished from these Prakrit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, bhasha , the later name of which, 
Samhrita , wo must regard as one formed with reference to the Prakpta, and nnswer- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the word, 
when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. Tho use of 
the word elsewhere does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims at 
tin incorrect contrast. I believe that we shall come nearer to the truth if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily ohosen collection of roots which are also con¬ 
tained in Prakrit the value (signification ?) of the already existing speech, to which 
another form of speech is referred.” 

166 In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches,” in Bunsen's Outline of, the Phil, of Un. Hist. i. 137 (published in 
1854), Prof. Muller had placed Yaska in the fourth century b.c. 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor Weber also (lnd. Stud. v. 186, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha. 107 If wo accept the view 
of Bdhtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 830 years b.c, 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska was more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 b.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
148) tiat Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
i.e. in the sixth century b.c., the colloquial use of that language must 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yaska; and a some¬ 
what longer period before tbo time of Panini, In this case, these 
authors could not employ the word bhasha, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or some of the earlier forms of Prakrit. But still the spoken 
language of that day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit hut 
that its close relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
standard, would be evident to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would 
still be called tbe bhasha , or language par excellence . We have conse¬ 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passage :— 

Bhuycmso 'pasabdah alplyumsah iabddh | elcailcasya hi Mdasya 
bahavo ’pabhramSak | tad yathd 11 gaur ” ity asya iabdasya (i gdvi ” 
gom" u gotd v “ gopotalikd” ity-evam-adayo bahavo y pabhramsdh | 
“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions (apabhramsah). 
Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow); such as the 
following, viz., gdvi, goni , gotd, gopotalikd, etc.” This reference to in¬ 
correct forms, such as those of the word go, which seem to be Prakrit, 168 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still spoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as tbe standard of all spoken lan¬ 
guage; and that all deviations from it were looked upon as mere 

187 Compare the same writer’s remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’Alwis’^Kachchayana in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Sooiety, xix. 6o3. 

168 In the Mpichhakad, pp, 98, 99, the w6$d gond occurs in the sense of oxen. 
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Vulgarisms: for there would have been no ground for auch a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ¬ 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
wrong because of,their variety of form. 

Sixth:—In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Rigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs: Chaivari vdk parimita padani td/ti 
vidur brdhmanah ye manishinah { guild trlni nihitd nengayanti turlyarh 
vdelio manushydh vadanti | “There are four measured grades of lan¬ 
guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothing. The fourth grade of speech ia 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Paririshta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9 :— 

Katamdni tdni chatv dr i padani \ “ omkaro vydhritayai oha ” tty drsham j 

ndmdkhydU cha upasarga-nipdtdS cha ” iti vaiydkarandh j “ mantra h 
kalpo brdhmamm chaturthl vyavahariki ” iti ydjnik.dk | “ rioho yaj- 
umhi stim&ni chaturthl vyavahariki ” iti nairuktdh 1 “ sarpdndm vdg 
vayandm kshudrasya saruripasya chaturthl vyavahariki ” ity eke | u pa~ 
hshu tunaveshu mrigeshu dtmani cha ” ity dtmapravaddh | dthapi Irak - 
manam bhavati “ sd vai vdk srishtd chaturdhd vyabhavad \ eshv eva 
lokeshu trlni pahtshu turiyam \ yd prithivydm sd Agnau sd rathantare] 
yd antarikshe sd Vdyau sd vdmadevye | yd dm 8d dditye sd brihati sd 
stanayitndv aiha pasushu | tato yd vdg atyarichyata turn brdhmam ike 
adadhuh | tasmdd brakvtandh ubhayim vadanti yd cha devdndm yd cha 
manmhydndm ” iti | 

“What are these four grades? The explanation of the rishis is, 
that ‘ they are the four mystic words, om, bhtih, bhuvaK, and svard 
The grammarians 169 say 1 they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
verbs, prepositions, and particles.’ The ceremonialists declare them 
to be ‘ (1st) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts); (3rd) 
the brahmanas; and (4th) the current language.’ 170 The commentators 
(nairuktah) explain them as being ‘(1st) the rich; (2nd) the yajush; 
(3rd) the saman texts; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(1st) of serpents; (2nd) of birds; (3rd) of 

169 See the Mahabhashya, pp. 28, 29. 

1,0 See Sayana's commentary on R.V. i. 164, 45. He there defines thus thei 
words vyavahariki vdk: Bhoya-viahayd “gam anaya u ityddUrupd vyavahariki | 
“ The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as gam 
anaya, ‘bring the cow.’ ” These words are of course Sanskrit. 
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small reptiles; and (4th) the current language.’ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘ cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul.’ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brabmana: ‘Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphero, and the sky), and the fourth among the beasts. Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Rathantara texts; atmospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Yamadevya prayers; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of speech was] in the beasts. The speeob which was most 
excellent 171 was placed in the Brahmans; hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language; both that, of gods and that of men.' ” 

The Parisishta appended to the Mrukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaska, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Mrukta as consisting of 
14 parts. (See his comment on Mr. L, 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, if.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Mrukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back to a remoter period- 
Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
language (vydvahdrthi vdk) to be the fourth kind ot speech alluded 
to in the Yedic text as being spoken by men. By this we are perhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is true that in the Brabmana which 
the author of the Parisishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p. 47), a distinction was drawn, at the time when 
the Brabmana was composed, between Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods, and Prakrit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Yedic and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to oultivated and rustic speech, 
or perhaps to some piece of mysticism. 17 * And, in any case, as we 
are ignorant of the date of the Brabmana from which the citation i# 

mi Bcnfey, Gel. Anz. for 1861, p. 134, would render “was the first/’ 

H 2 In the Gopatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, and in the S'atap. Br. xiv. 6, U, 2, it is 
eaid, parokiha-priydh iva hi devah pratyaksha-dvishah , “ for the gods love, as it 
-ivere, what is mysterious, and hate what is manifest.” The first part of this formula 
is of frequent occurrence in the Biahmanaa. The commentator ontbe Taitt. Br. i. 
f», 9, 2, where it occurs, remarks, “Hence also in common life teachers ayoid such 
names as DCvadafita, and like to be honoured by such appellations as ‘upadhyaya/ 



ifificfo, no conclusion can be drawn from the passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 


Seventh:—In the Ra may ana several passages occur in which the 

colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following 173 :_ 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found his 
TVay into the palace of Ravana, ihe Rakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Slta, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Ran da, xxx. 17, Bombay edition): ahani hy atitanus chaiva vdnaras oka 
otieshatah | vdokam chocldharishyami mdnushim iha samsJcritam 174 | 18 | 
yadi mcham pradasyamt dvijutir wa samshritam | jRuvanam rnanyamdnd 
mam 8~itd bhitd bhavishyati | 19 | avasyam eva vahtavyam mdnushain 
vCiJcyam arthavat j mayd sdnUayitum Sakyu ndnyatheyam anmditd | 
Bor I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished (sams/crUdm) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
a Branman, Sit a will think I am Ravana, and will be'frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus only 
cab I comfort the blameless lady.” 

The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows : anendhdsayiah~ 
ydmi sokendpahtendriydm J ahani hy aviditak chaiva vdnaras cha vi§esha- 
tak \ 17 | yadi vacham vaduhyami dvijatir iva samlcritam | seyam 
dlakshya rupaih cha JdnaM bhdshitam olia me | Rdvanam rnanyamdnd 
todm punas trdsam gamishyati [ tato jdta-paritrdsd iabdam kuryud 

Miara, and so forth, (atah eva loJce *pi Bevadattddi-ndma parityajya dchfiryuh 
npadhyaydh iniirdh ityadi-rutmahhih pujyah paritnshyanti) . It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not named by their pupils, but are referred 
to as my Guru, etc. 

In the Iliad, ii., 818, f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Batieia, 
and by the gods > the tomb of Mynne; on which Faesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, the latter the older, hut more distinctive and 
significant name. (Comp. Iliad i. 403; xiv. 201; x\. 74.) On Iliad ii. 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv* 114), “With regard to the double name-the 
human and the divino—by which this place was known, I have little doubt that 
Lobeok (Aglao. p. 858), Nilzsch (Od. x. 305), and Guttling (Hes. intro. xxx.) are 
right in saying that by the language of men in such cases is understood the popular 
or vulgar name; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, oracular, or poetical 
designation.” 

y* For the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitschr. dor Deutsohon Morgenl. Gesellschafb, for 1854, p. 851, note. 

ll * These words are thus explained by the commentator: manmhtm mmushya* 
darirasadhyam j “ samkxUatn, ” vyafarana-samskaravatlm | 


® ImrM' pfftwjv' 

TEXTS FROM THE RAMAYANA 

| “I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all a monkey. 
If I were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
Janaki (Sita), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Havana, and would again become terrified; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright.” Considering that 
this would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
34 of the same section): Rtimam aklishfakarmdnam mmitiair anuUrta- 
yan | tasmnd vahthydmy aham vakyam manushyah iva mmskritam | 
naindm udvejayishydmi tad-buddhi-gata-mamsam | “ Announcing by 

signs the undaunted Hama, I shall address to her such polished lan¬ 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will he fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita iu 
Sanskrit such a3 a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take thorn as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spokfen 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramayana was 
written (whenever that may have been 176 ), was at least understood by 
them, 176 and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man. 
alluded to in the second passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words different from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar and vulgar. It would be comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under¬ 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when .the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much less than the modem Indian vernaculars do. 

118 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, ff., does not determine its date. 

178 In the MrichhnkatT, however, written probably at a later period (see above, 
pi 12, note 4), a woman’s pronunciation, when reading or repeating Sanskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed .):—mama ddva dmehm jj&va 
haxsamjdadi itthxae saklcadam padhantie manu.uena a haalim gdantma | itthid dava 
aakkadam padhanil dinmnavanasm via ffi(tht adhiam swudadi , which is thus trans¬ 
lated by Professor "Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i. 60) :—“Now, to me, there are 
two things at which I cannot choose but laugh, a woman reading Sanskrit, and a 
man singing a song; the woman snuffles like a young cow, whoa the rope is first 
passed through her nostrils.” • 
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Again, an expression occurs in the Aranya Kan<J tt , xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah¬ 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dharayan brakmanam rupim Ihalah samhritam 
vadan | dmantrayati viprdn sa Sraddham uddiiya nirghrinah J 177 “ As¬ 

suming the form of a Brahman, and speaking Sanskrit, the ruthless 
Rakshaaa livala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kan da, lxxxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Prahasta, one of the Rakshasas, is characterized as samshritam hetu- 
tampannam arthavack cha J “ polished ( samskritam), supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purportand in the Yuddha Kanda, 
(civ, 2) the god Brahma is said to have addressed to Rama a discourse 
which was saniskr itam madhuram Makshnatn arthavad dhavTnci-sarkhi tain j 
“polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue.” 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to he any 
reference to the special meaning of the word saifiskrtta. 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 18,f.), the word sarhshlra 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
samsb'ita, at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word arose: duMetia bubudhe 
chaindm Hanuman Marutdimajah | samshlrena yathd hinum vdcham ar~ 
thantaram gatdm 178 | tishthantim analanTcdrdm dlpyamanarh sva-tejasd | 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Slta with difficulty, stand* 
ing, as she was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is qot readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 

)77 The commentator explains the first line thus : “ brdhmana-rupam ” brahnana - 
sadf isa-vesham | “ samskritam vadan ” brdhmana-vad iti seshah | 

178 The reading of this lino is identical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39; and the 
commentator there has the following note: Snananulepanadir anga-saniskllrah | 
vcicho vydkarana-jndnddi-jah saihskdrah | devydJi arthdntara-gatatuam desdntara - 
gatatvam | vaohas tu vivakshitdrthdd anyartha-bodhakhatvam J vdcho'rthoyathdvyd- 
karanddy-abhydsa-duhkhena vyutpattim sampddya budhyate tad-vat Sttarn kaJitena 
bubudhe | “ Bathing, anointing, etc., are the decoration (mmskdra) of the body. 

The decoration (or correctness, mmskdra) of speech is derived from a knowledge 
of gra:nmar, etc. The phrase arthdntaragatatva, when applied to Situ, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country; but when applied to speech, it signifies the 
denoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense cf speech is 
understood after proficiency has boon attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
so he (Hanuman) recognized Situ by Ipird effort.” Professor Aufrecht has furnished 
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Eighths—From the researches of Professors Kulm 1:9 and Benley 380 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Yeda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, etc., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of the lines required by the metre 
employed by the Yedic poets. Thus team has to be read as tmm; 
vymhfau as vhishtau; turyam as turiyam; martydya as martidya; 
varenyam as varenmn ; amdtyam as amdtiam ; svadhvaram as smdkva - 
ram; and evastilhih as suastihkih. Now as tins mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakyit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro¬ 
nunciation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanskrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakrit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from a previously existing popular pro¬ 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Yedic 
poets, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Yedas were at one time 
identical. 181 


me with the following text on the subject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me: “ The Sarasvatlkanthubharana speaks, in the beginning of the second 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in poetary, and says in t'loka 16 : ho *bhuvann 
adya~raj\m/a rdjye prdhrita-bAashinah j hale srt-SdJiasanhasya he na samhrita- 
vadinah | According to the author, Sanskrit was universally spoken in the timo of 
S&hasanka, whom we know as the founder of an era. This is an individual view, but 
it is curious as coming from a Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years after Christ.” The 
sense of the verse quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows: “During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prakrit ? In the time of Sahasauka (Vikramaditya), who 
did not speak Sanskrit ? ” 

179 Zeitschrift fur die Kimde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

180 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. liii., ff. See also the articles of Dr. Bollensen in 
Orient und Occident, ii. 457, ff., and in the Zeitsch. tier Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xrii. 569, ff., and Prof. Muller’s translation of the R.Y., vol. i., pref. pp. lxxviii, ff. 

181 I quote some remarks of Benfey, Suraa-veda, Introd. p. liii.:—“ The necessity 
for frequently changing the liquids y and v into the correspondent vowels % and «, had 
been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, iy and m should be read instead of y and v. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears to have prevailed; as is rendered probable by the differ mces 
of reading between the Sama-veda and the Rig-veda, the former, for instance, read¬ 
ing tuyriya , subkuvah, sudnwam, where the latter reads tv.grya, mbhvah , tntdrvam ; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading mmudriya, where the former reads samudrya . 

. . . . But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 

conformable to the metre, is of such ordinary occurrence that we are soon led to 
conclude |hat, at the time when the Vedas were composed, the liquids {y and v), 
which appear in the Sanhitas as we now have them, had not yet, for the most part, 
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feoi. Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forms 
in which they exhibit, the Sanskrit lanyuage: the later Vedic^ com¬ 
mentators : earlier expounders: the Nirukta : the Brdhmanas : the 
Vedic hymns: imperfect comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the language: the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age. m 

As I have shows in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was. 183 And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different S'astras, has gone through different phases. 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihasas, Puritans, 
and Smritis. The Itihasas and Puranas are undoubtedly not to bo 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 


begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, the corresponding vowels i and « 
were employed.- On the other hand, y and * must .lomehmesberead mstead of 
an d m (p. lvi.). The fifteen versos of the Purusha Suhta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, t), which are composed in the Anushtup metre, will be 
generally found to have the proper number of foet, if not in other respects to scan 
correctly,—if the preceding remarks be attended to. Thus in the first verse nne 
second,'tho words trnWand atyatishfhat must be road apart, and .»( united by 
sandhi. IVuwyam (in the first line of the second verso) must be lengthened to 
6 hen-iyam ; vyakrdmat (second line, fourth verse) to vidkramat ; sadhya (second line, 
seventh verse) to sddhiyd; djyom (first .me, eighth versa though not m second lrne, 
shth verse) to 5 Ham; grdmyaieha ' (second lme, eighth verse) to gromiaicha, 
vyiuladhuh and vyaMpayan (first line, eleventh verso) to madadhuh m&makalpayan; 
and rdianyah (first lino, twelfth verso) to rajamah. 

lss In revising this section (composed originally m 1858) for the press, I have had 
the assistance of Professor MtiUcr's work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
has enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state- 
ments. [Note to first edition.) . , 

iso I fear that the text of Patonjali (MabShhishya, p. 104) may be cited against 
me here:— nit yds cha Mdah | nityeshu eha Mdeshu Mtaethasr mnohalbhuOunpur 
b/uevifavyam .Lpayopyana-viMriMb | “ Words are eternal; and in the case of 

eternal wortls we must have ir tmutablc and immovable letters, free from Ammuion, 
or increase, or alteration.” But the words which Bhaskara Acharyya applied to 
astronomy are equally applitable to grammar -.-atm gamta-skandU upapastiman 
era agJai, pramanam | •• In this astronomical department scrip toe is auttov- 

tative only when it is supported by demonstration. This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grammar, come within the sphere of science. 
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ere many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often, quote various ancient verses , m The 
Mahftbharata frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formula, which, however, may often mean nothing: atrupy udd- 
harantimam itihdmm purdtanan | w Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.” (See vol, i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their present form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. 1 ” As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes. In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutability; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from a remote age, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 

1M 'flint they are not all of one age ia held by an enlightened Indian Pandit, 
Is'vara Chandra Vidyas&gar, in the Bengal? preface to his Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
selections, as follows :— sdk6l purdi$ opekhyd Yishnupurdner rtichftnu prdchln bodh 
hug j ydbotiyV fmrun Ve<X6byaxpronboliyc prdxiddhi aohhe J kintu purdn sftkuhr 
ruchdna porospor^td bibhinn je ek bytihtir roth it bZliya bodh hoy rid | Yishnupurdn 
Bhdyftbot o Brohmtybaiborttopiirdner ekek fimi pdfh korile ex tin gronth ek lekhdnir 
nmkh Write mnirgot bdliyd prdtiti hooyd duxhVur \ Yishnupurdn probhritir siihit 
Mdhabhdrdter r&jph&nar ett bibhinnotd je jinx Vishnupurdn kimbd Bhagdbdt UriObd 
Brohmbbaibdrtt^purdn rdchona kdrxyachhen tdfhhar rtiehit bodh K6y nd | 

“The composition of the Vishnu-purana appears to have preceded that of all the 
other PurSnap • It is commonly said that all the Vuranas wore composed by Veda- 
vyasa. v But; the style of the different Puranas is so various that they cannot be con¬ 
ceived to b -3 the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishnu-purana, 
another of the Bliugavafca, and a third of the Brnbn avai vartta -purana, it is difficult 
to belief them all to have proceeded from one pen. ... So, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between tho style of the Mahubhfirata £ nd that of the Vishnu-purana, 
and the other works mentioned above, that it cannot be imagined to be the com¬ 
position of the same person by whom they were written 

185 See,^however, the distinction made by Lassen botweeu the Epic poems (Itihasas) 
and tho Puranas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note. 
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regarded by tbe people of India as supernatural. 1815 Prior to this era, 
however, and as long as it had continued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit, had been liable to constant fluctua¬ 
tions in the forms of its inflections. Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihasas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanas and Upaniskads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
are foreign to the later works. 187 The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modern Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Rigveda, 
most of which aro separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brahmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between the Sanskrit in its "oldest known 
form and its most modern shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which are not to be traced in more 
modem writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto¬ 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature. 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda ; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are dependent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com¬ 
mentary called the Vedartha-praka4a, on the Taittirlya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said: Yadyapi Mantra-lrahman&tmafo Vedas tathdpi Brahmanas#a 
mantra-vyakhyam-rupatvad mantrdh eva ddau samamndtdh | Al- 

186 philosophers Ramanuja and Madhvacharyya are called incarnations of 
S'esha and VSyu (Wilson’s Hindu Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S'ankara Achurya is 
celebrated in the Vrihad Dharjna-purfina as an incarnation of Vishnu.— Colebrooke’s 

Essays, i. 103, 104. ■ .... 

107 Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognize m the 
passago cited from the Kaushltakl-brahmana in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. The separation of the particle abhi from the verb abhavat, 
in the phrase abhi Saudman abhavat \ “He became superior to the Sandasas,’ is a 
remnant of the Vedic usage. In modern Sanskrit the preposition would not be thus 
severed from the verb. In the S'atapatha BrShmana, xi. 5, 1, 10, and 12, tne 
following ancient forma occur, tat for tasmat, “from that,” vrirmai , “Do thou 
choose,” or “ thou shalt choose.” * 
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.ougR the Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, yet, as the Brah- 
manas have the character of explanations of the Mantras, [it follows 
that] the latter were the first recorded.” And in a verse referred to 
by S'ankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Aranyaka 
Upanishad (Bib. Ind. ii. 355, fi‘.) it is said : Brahmana-prabhcvdh 
mantrah | “The mantras are the sources of the Brahmanas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with, the Yedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First:—Two of the most recent commentators on the Yedas are 
Sayana Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a.d., 188 and wrote 
a detailed commentary called YedarthaprakaAa, on the whole of the 
Rigveda; and Maludhara, who compiled a commentary entitled 
Yedadlpa on the Vajasaneyl Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
writers on the Yedas, snch as S'aunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works. 

Professor Muller 189 divides the Vedic literature, properly so called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sutra period, the Brahmana period, the Mantra period, and the 
Chhanclas period. The Chhandas period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Rigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 n.c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 n.c., in the course of which the more recent 
of the Yodic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 
together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order w as the 
Brahmana period, from 800 to 600 b.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
collected. 190 And, lastly, we have the Sutra period, extending from 600 

188 . Professor Wilson’s Rigveda Sanhita, Vol I. Introduc. p. xiviii. Miiller, 
“Chips,” (1st ed.) p. 24. Roth, Introd. to Nirukta, p. liii. refers Mahldhara (if not 
Sayan a also) to the sixteenth century. 

189 See his “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 313, 445, 
497, 572. 

,• * 90 Professor Raug thinks all these works are older. In the Introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana, vol. i. p. 47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
assign the composition of the bulk Of the Brahmanas to the years 1400-1200 b.c. ; 
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to 2$0 b.c.j in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, however, were no longer, like their pre¬ 
decessors, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period were not all composed in the concise form of SQtras, hut 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaska, who (as wo have seen, 
p. 153) is supposed by Professor Muller (“Chips,” p. 74) to have 
fived in the fifth century b.o. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Nighantus, made up of classified lists of Vedic, and partly obso¬ 
lete, words, existing in his day; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i. 1) - samdmnOyah, 
samumndiah | sa vyakhdtavyah | tarn imam samamndyafii “ Nighanta- 
vah” tty achafahaie j “A sacred record (vamdmndya) has been com¬ 
piled, which is to be expounded. This is called the Nighantus.” 191 ^ 

And again (in i. 20); s&kshdlkrtta-dhitrmtinah rishayo babhuvv.h j 
te ’varebhyo Uahliatkrita-dharmabhyah upade&na mantrdn samptadah \ 
upades&ya gUyanto ’vare hilma^grahan&ya 192 imam grantham mnfir* 
mndsishur vedam cha veddngani cha | [bilmo/m bhilmam bhdsanam vd]. iw 

<< The rishis had an intuitive insight into duty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, fbr facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Yedangas. \_Bilma means bkilma f 

lor the Sanihita we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brahmana period. Thus we 
obtain for the bulk of the Samhita. the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sacrificial formulas may be a few hundred years moro ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Yedic Literature between 2400-2000 b.c. ’ Seethe^ 
first volume of this work, 2nd ed M p. 2, ff. 

191 On this the commentator Durgucharya annotates as follows : m cha [samd- 
mndyah] r^Mbhir Mantrartha-parijmmya uddharanabhutah, panchddhyuyl sdstra- 
sarwraha-bhavma ekasminn dm?) bye grant hJhr ttah tty arthah. “ The sens, is, that 
* phis sacred record which had been, set forth by rishis os a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into ono collection in five 
chapters.’ ” 

m? “ l)as splittorweise Faesen,” B. and R. 

193 The words in brackets are regarded by Prof. Roth as spnrions (Xllust. of 
Nirukta, p. 14, L). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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ion, or bhdsam t illustration.]” This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighantus to the Nirakta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both. 184 

The following are the remarks of Durgachcirya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20):— 

ScihhdtJcnto yaw dharmah sahhad drkhfo pratmkkhtena tapasd te 
ime u s&hhdtkrita-dharmdnah ” | ke punas te iti | uchyate | u rishayah ” 
rishanti amushmdt hzrmanah evam-arlhavata mmtrena samyuktdd 
amtmd prakdrena evam-lakshana-phala-viparindmo bhavati iti rishayah | 
u rishir darkanad ” iti vakshyati | tad ctat karmanah phcda-vipari- 
ndma-darsanam aupaohdrikyd vrittya ukiaih u sdkshdlkrita-dharmdnah ” 
iti | na hi dharmasya darianam asti | atyantdpuno hi dharmah | 
diha | him teshdm iti | uchyate \ 11 te 9 varebhyo ’ suhhiitkrita-dharma- 
Ihyah upadesena mantrdn samprdduh 99 | te ye sdkshdtkrita - 
dharmdnas te ’varebhyo ’vara-kallnebhyah iakti-hinebhyah Srutarshk 
bhyah | teshdm hi irutvCi tatah paschad rishitvam upajdyate na 
yathd purveshdm sdkshCi tkritadharmdnam sravanam antard ova | 
dha [ km tebhyah iti | te ’varebhyah “ upadeSena” sishyopadhyayikayd 
vrittya mantrdn granthato ’rthatai cha il sampraduh” sampr attar ant ah \ 
te ’pi cha upadesena eva jagrihuh | atha te ’py (t upadesaya gldyantah 
avare bilma-grahantiya imam grantham samdmndsishur vedaih cha veddtir 
gdni cha n iti \ 1 ■ upadeidya ” upadeiartham ) katham ndma upadihja- 
mdnam ete kaknuyur grihltum ity evam artham adhikritya gldyantah 
khidyamandh teshv [?] agpihnatsu tad-anakampaya teshdm dyushah 

194 Professor Both, in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarks thus on this 
passage:—“ Here Yaska ascribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms the basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to an 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the earliest period, when faith and doctrine 
flourished without artificial aids, hut from, the generations next to that era, which 
strode by arrangement and writing to preserve the treasures which they had in¬ 
herited. He further puts the Naighantuka in one class with the Yedas and 
Vedangas. By the composition of the Vedas, whioh Yaska here places in the second 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were always esteemed in India as the essential part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yaska in the passage before us. All, there¬ 
fore, that could be done by later generations was to arrange these hymns, and com¬ 
mit them to writing. We find here a recollection of a comparatively late reduction 
into wilting of the mental productions of early ages, an event which has not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature/’ 
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QUOTED FROM THE NIRUKTA, 


samocham avekfshya hdldnurupdiii cha grahana-kaktim 
imam grantham ” gavadi-devapatny-antafh samumndtavantali | him matam 
etena iti | uchyate | “vedaih cha veddngdni cha }t itardni iti | hatham 
punah samdmndmhur iti j aha | £rinu j vedam tdvad chain 8(intain4bt%» 
mahattvdd dwradhyeyam aneka-takha-bhedena samdmndsuhuh suhha- 
grahandya vydsena samdmndtavantah | te ehavifhsatidhd Idhvrichyam 
ekasatadhd ddhvaryavafii sahasradhd edmavedam navadhd dtharvanam j 
vedangany api | tad yathd | vydharanam ashfadhd niruhtam chaturda- 
Sadha ityevam-ddi I evam samdmndsishur bhedena grahandrtham | hatham 
ndma | bkinndny etdni tokhdntardni laghdni sukham grihnvyur etc kahti* 
hindh alpdymho manushydh ity evam-artham eamdmndmhuh | bilma-kab- 
dam bhdshya-vdhya’prasahtam nirbraviti | yad etad bilmam ity uktam dad 
bMlmam vedanam bhedanam ] bhcdo vydsah ity arthah | “ bhdsanatn 
iti | athma Ihdsanam evam bilmadabdena uchyate | vod&nga-vijndnena 
bhdsate prahdiate veddrthah iti J atah idam uhtani bilmam iti } evam 
bhider bhdsater vd bilma-iabdah | evam idam rnhibhyo niruhtaSdstram 
dy at am itardni cha angdni iti par Uodhitah dgamah | 

“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e., by whom 
through eminent, devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persons 
described by the term, sahshat-hrita-dharmanas. Again, who were 
they ? The rishis, 196 who are called so because they flow (rishanii ); 
because from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, iu a certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ‘rishi’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ (darianat). Here ‘those who have an intuitive per¬ 
ception of duty ’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, as ‘ seeing* 
that, a reward results from a ceremony; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. Ho proceeds. But what of these rishis ? 
He tells us : ‘ They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub¬ 
sequent men, who bad not the same intuitive perception of duty/ i.e. 
those rishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were pishis by audition 
( kutarshis ), of a later age, and destitute of power; ‘rishis/ whose 


185 About tbe different kinds and races of rishis, see vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogue, p. 41, col. 2; as well as the 3rd vol. of this 
work, passim; see tho index. 


DTOGA'S- COMMENT ON NIRUKTA, i. 20. 

se from what they had heard from others, and not with¬ 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishiB who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
pishis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
to their text and meaning; 10 ® and the pupils received them through 
tuition. Then ‘ these later men, being grieved, 19 ’ with the view of afford¬ 
ing instruction, arranged this book and the Yeda, and the Vedangas, 
in portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘For the purpose of in¬ 
struction:’ ‘grieved,’ afflicted by the * apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ¬ 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Nighantu], begin¬ 
ning with 1 gau y and ending with ‘ (hevapatnyas,' in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this: the Vedas, and the other Vedangas. But how 
did they compile these works ? He tells us, listen: By separation, they 
arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different S'akhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Rigveda was arranged in 21 
salchas, the Yajush in 101, the $ama in 1,000, the Atharvana in 9: 
and similarly the Vedangas; grammar in 8 books, the Hirnkta in 14,' 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided state; 
i.e, that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under¬ 
stand these several S'akhas, when divided and of limited extent. He 
now explains the word ‘ bilma d .... Bilma = bhilma> means the 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means bhdsanam , elucidation; i.o. the srnse of the Vedas becomes 
clear from a knowledge of the vedangas, or s ’implements to the Veda. 
Thus bilma is from the root bhid } or the root b/ids. In this way this 

196 So MiiUor (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 522) renders granthato arthataseha, denying 
to the word w grantha” the sense of written book. This rendering is approved by 
Prof. GotdstuclcOT (Panini, p. 32), though he holds that “ grantha” properly means a 
written hook {ibid, p. 27). 

197 It $ill be seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word glayantah in the 

sense of “ declining.” 
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NJGHANTIJS AND NIHUKTA. 


S'astrn, and the other Yedangas have descended from the 
rishia. Thus the scripture has been elucidated. M 

The Nigliantua, the list s of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarks, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nintkta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Yeda. 198 When this work of Yaska 
was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Yedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appears from the very fact of such works as the Nighantus and Nirukta 
•being composed at all. Tor what occasion was there for compiling vo¬ 
cabularies of Yedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Yedas ? The necessity for works 
like his own is argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15): 

AtJiapi idam antarem manifesto artha-pratyayo na vidyate | ar+ham 
apratiyato ntityantam svara-sarnskarodde^ak | tad idam vidyd-sthunam 
vydkaranasya kart my am svurtha-sddhakam oha | 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns cannot he 
understood; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There¬ 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 11 * 9 

The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Yedic words by their etymologies 200 

1 ? 9 “The Naighai.thka,” says Professor Roth (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “especially 
the second portion of it, was a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
a basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Yeda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no need was felt of con¬ 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into so 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most frequent 
occurrence in the Yeda, and of the principal passages which required elucidation'; a 
simple list of the gods and the objects of worship, such as we find in the Naighantuka, 
sufficed as a manual for oral instruction. At a later era this manual became the 
subject of formal and written explanation. To this period belongs the Nirukta.” 

199 This passage is translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erlauteruugen, p. 11. And 
Say ana says in the Introd. to his Commentary on the Rigveda, vol. i. p. 39, tamdd 
vedurthavaboclhaya tipayuhtam nirukiam 1 “ Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Yeda.” 

200 See Roth’s Erliiuterungen to Nirukta, p. 219, ff. “ Vedic interpretation eouhj 
impose on itself no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
were infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any valre. Even 
a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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a process-, often tentative, which would have been unnecessary If 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yaska’s time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation hy learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis¬ 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, .Kautsa, 201 regarding the value 

of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and etymological one, which only 
agrees with the former method in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har¬ 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact that none of the com ¬ 
mentators are in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, e.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they are continually intruding into their interpretations, bo regarded 
as a proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is not a thing which wo havo any reason to covet. In this set of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which wore introduced at an early 
period indeed, but not until the hymns had already become the subject of learned 
study, and the religious views and social circumstances on which they are based 
had lost all living reality. . . . What is true of Siiyana, or any of the other 

later commentators, applies essentially to Yaska also. He, too, is a learned inter¬ 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detailed 
and continuous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing a process of natural growth.” Compare 
Ben fey’s remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Samaveda, 
pp. lxv, f., where he observes: “ How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Yedas, a long period 
appears to have intervened between these and the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculiar to the Vedas was 
forgotten. Their interpretations rest essentially (as is shown not merely by the 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but also by Yaska’s Nirukta) on ety¬ 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
passages. The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to he contained in Briihinanas, 
in collections of passages ( nit/ama ), in collections of words (niyhantu) and in expla¬ 
nations ( nirukta ), of which last, two are mentioned by Siiyana (R.V. vol. i. p. ,45, 
lines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'ukapuni and another by Sthaulashthivi, in addition 
to that of Yiteka.” 

0 201 See Roth, Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, f. where he writes : 
“The rationalistic Kautsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahinanas as false interpretations.” 
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oftfeifedic interpretation: 


u Yadi mantrdrtlm-pratyaydya amrthnham bhavati ” iti Kautsah ( 
“ anarthakdh hi mantrdh | tad etena upekshitavyam | niyata-vdcho yuktayo 
niyatdnupurvydh bhavanti | athdpi brahmanena prtpasampanndh vidhi- 
yante | * uru prathasva * iti prathayati | 1 prohdni * iti prohati | athdpi 
anupapanndrthdh bhavanti | ‘ oshadhe trdyasva enam 9 | 1 svadhite md 
enam himsir l [Taitt. S., i. 2, 1-] ity aha hirnsan | athdpi pratishid- 
dhdrthdh bhavanti | l ekah eva lludro ’vatasthe na dvitlyaV | ‘asamkhyd - 
td sahasrdni ye Rudruh adhi bhumyum ’ | 1 aSatrur Inara jajnishe ’ | 

* katam sendh ajayat sdkam Indr ah' | iti | athdpi jdnantam sampreshyati 
‘Agnaye samidhyamdnCiya anuhruM y iti | athdpy aha 1 Aditih sarvam 1 
iti 1 Aditir dyaur Aditir antariksham 5 iti ” | tad uparishthdd vyakhyd - 
syamah \ “athdpy avispashthdrthdh bhavanti | ' amyak 9 | l yddrUmin 9 1 
‘jdraydyi’ | ‘ kdnukd 9 iti” | arthavantah kibda-sdmanydt | “ etad vai 
yqjnasya samriddham yad rupasamriddham yat karma kriyamdnam rig 
yajur vd ’ bhimdati 99 (Aitareya Brahman a, i. 4) iti cha brdhmanam | 
“ krllantau putrair naptribhir ” iti | yatho etad “ niyatavdcho yuktayo 
niyataniipurvyuh bhavanti ” iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ IndrdgnV\ 
“ pit&putrdv” iti\ yatho etad “brahmanena rupa-sampannuh vidhiyante” 
ity uditdnuvadah sa bhavati | yatho etaj “ anupapanndrthdh bhavanti 19 
ity dmnayavachanad ahimsu pratiyeta | yatho etad “ vipratishiddharthah 
bhavanti 99 iti | laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ ampatno 'yam brdhmanah 99 
u anamitro 9 yarn rd/a 99 iti | yatho etaj u jdnantam sampreshyati ” iti 
jdnantam abhivadayate jdnate madhuparkam prdha iti | yatho Had 
“Aditih sarvam 99 iti laukikeshv apy etad yathd “ sarvarasdh anupruptdh 
pdniyam” iti \ yatho etad “avispashthdrthdh bhavanti ” iti | na esha 
sthdnor aparudho yad enam andho na pasyati purushdparddhah sa 
bhavati | yathd janapadlshu vidydtah purusha-visesho bhavati\ pdrovarya - 
vitsu tu khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah prasasto bhavati | 

I will, in my translation, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautsa (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer. 203 

803 See Dr. Roth’s translation of this passage in the first of his Abhandlungen, 
p. 21, and in his Erlauterungen to the iVirukta, pp. U~13. There are, however? 
some parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 



1. “If the science of inter- 1. “The mantras have a sense, 

pretation is intended to make the for their words are the same (as 
sense of the mantras clear, it is those in the ordinary language). A 
useless, for the mantras have no Briihmana (the Aitareya, i. 4) says, 
sense. This is to, be seen as ‘What is appropriate in its form, 
follows.” is successful in the sacrifice; that 

is to say, when the verso [rich or 
ycywti] which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per¬ 
formed. ? 203 An example of the 

% identity of the Tedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
‘krilantmj etc. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’).’* 

2. “The propositions [in the 2. “ This is the case in ordinary 
hymns and texts] have certain language also, e.g. Indragni , pita- 
fixed words, and a certain fixed j outran (‘Indra and Agni,’ father 
arrangement;” [and so require and son’).” 

ho interpretation r] 

♦ 3. “The mantras have the 3. “This is a mere repetition 

ritual forms to which they refer of what had been already said 

fixed and enjoined by the Brah- [and consequently calls for no 

xnfiuas [and, therefore, need no further answer ?].” 

further explanation]: thus ‘ Spread 
thyself widely out,’ [Yaj. S., i. 

22] and so he spreads; ‘Let me 
pour out,’ and so he pours,” 

4. “ They prescribe what is im- 4. “According to the sacred 

practicable: thus, ‘deliver him, tradition it must be understood 

O plant:’ ‘Axe, do not injure that no injury is to be inflicted.” 

him,’ thus he speaks while strik- • 

ing.” £Taitt. Sanh., i. 2, 1; see 
also Yap iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “Their contents are at vari- 5. “The same thing occurs in 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There ordinary language: thus, ‘This 
exists hut one Rudra, and no Brahman is without a rival; ’ 
second;’ and again, ‘There are ‘The king has no enemies.’” 
innumerable thousands of lludras 

over the earth ’ [Yaj. S., xvi. 54] ; 
and, ‘ India, thou hast been born 
without a foe’ [R. Y., x. 133, 2] ; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished a 
hundred armies at once.’ ” [R. V., 
x. 103, 1.] 

203 This version is borrowed from Prof. Haug’s translation, p. 11. The words 
quoted in tli£ Nivukta occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the exception of li yctjur va." 
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person is enjoined to do 
an act with which be is already 
acquainted : thus, ‘ Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’ [S'atap. Br,, i. 3, 5, 2. 
This is said by the adhvaryu 
priest to the hotyi. Both.] ” 20i 

7. “Again it is said: ‘ Aditi is 
everything; ’ ‘ Aditi is the sky; 
Aditi is the atmosphere.'” [R.V., 
i. 89, 10], 

8. “ The signification of the 
mantras is indistinct, as in the 
case of suoh words as amyak 
[R. V., i. 169, 3], yadrUmin 
[R. Y., v. 44, 8], jdraydyi [R. V., 
vi. 12, 4], kdnuku [It. Y., viii. 
66, 4]. 200 


6. “In the same way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 
custom.” 

7. “ This will be explained 
further on [see TSTir., iv ; 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, 1 All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’” 303 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it. It is the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; so too, among those 
learned ihen who are skilled in 
tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation.” 

Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to its general scope:— 

AthCipi idam antarena pada-vibhdgo net vidyate | sastrdrambha-prayo- 
janddhikare varttamune atha idam anta/rena mantreshv arthdvadhdranam 
nddi iiy ukte yadi mantretyddinti dnarthakya-hetubhir lahubhir ana- 
rthakye vpapddite nirukta^dslrasya Kautsma mantrdnam arthavattam 
fithdpayitvd pora~paksha-hetavah pratyuktdh \ teshu sthitam arlhavatvam 
mantrandm j teshdm arthanirvachandya idam drabhyamdnam arthavad 
ity upapannam arthavattvam nirukta-sdstrasya | lad etat sanam api 
chodaka-sdstrakdra-vydjenaprasaktdnuprasaktam uktam prajndydh vivrid - 
dhaye Sishyasya | katham ndma asdv avivriddka-prajnah sabdartha-nydya- 
smkafeshu hetu-samayanabhijnah paraik pratibadhyamdno y pi padartMn 
vdkydrthdM chi asammohena nirbruydd iti. 

“ The student being supposed to have an occasion and a right to 

204 See Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1. 

205 Compare Baghuvansa, x. 16, rasdntarany ekarasam yath& divyam payo ’inute | 
“As rain water, which has but one flavour, [when it has fallen] imbibes other 
flavours,’* etc. 

21)6 See my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the Journal of the Boy. As. 
Society, vol. ii. new series, p. 829, 334, 337; and Bohtlingk and Both, s. vv. 
myahth, yddriia, (3)>r, and karnka; as well as Eotk’s dissertation on thn. Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. 
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■Y on the study of this S'astra, and tho proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot he 
understood, Kautsa, in the words, “if the science,” etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an assertion that the .Nirukta is useless. Yaska in reply 
states the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
a meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector 207 [who is answered by] the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity is taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with tho proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

Tt would seem from this that Durgacharya looked upon Kautsa as 
being merely a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaslrn, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Muller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious “ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier writers referred to in the Nirukta. 
There seems to be no other reason than this, that Durga did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in¬ 
terpreting them. 

In Nirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of tho word Vritra:— 

Tat ko Vrittrah | “ meghah ” iti nairuktah | “ Tcdshfro 1 surah ” ity 
rtitih&sikah | apaih cha jyotnhai cha mtiribhava-karmano varsha-karma 
jay ate | tatra upamdrthem yuddha-varnah bhavanti \ ahi-vat tu khalu 

207 I 8$n indebted to the late I)r. Ballantyne and Professor Cowell for a correction 
of the sense I formerly assigned to the word ehoduka. 
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xfra-varndh hrdhmana-vdddS cha | vivriddhya sarlrasya srotamsi 
nivdraydnchahlra | tamin hate prasasyandire dpah | 

“Who was Yritra? ‘ A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas (etymologists): 
‘an Asura, son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers). The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light. Ihis 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de¬ 
scribe Yritra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Nir. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Yedic word panchajana ( Panchajandh mama hotramjushadhvam ” | 
(E.Y., x. 53, 4). “ Qandharvah pitaro devdh astir dh ralcshdmsi ” ity eke | 

11 chatvdro varnah nishddah panchamaiy' tty A.upamcinyavah\ tl Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five classes of beings 
are the ‘Gandharvas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and Kakshases,’ say some: 
They are ‘the four castes with the Nishadas for a.fifth,’ says Aupa- 
manyava.” 

In Nir. viii. 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
led some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sacrifice, styled praydja and anuydja , as ad¬ 
dressed to other deities than Agni 

“Atha Hm-devatah praydjanuydjdh | dgneydh ” ity eke\ . . “Agneydh 
vai praydjdh Ggneyuh anuydjdh ” iticha hrdhmanam | “ chhando-devatah” 
ity aparam | “chhanddmsi vai praydjas chhanddrhsy anuydjdh ” iticha 
hrdhmanam) “ ptu-devatah" ity aparam | t( ritavo vai praydjdh riiavo 
’ nuydjdh ” it* cha hrdhmanam | u pasii-devatdh ” ity aparam | “ pahavo 
vai praydjdh pasavo ’nuydjdh ” it* cha hrdhmanam | if prdna-devatai/ 
ity aparam I “prdndh vai praydjdh prdndh vai anuydjdh ” Hi cha 
hrdhmanam | “ dtma-devatdh” ity aparam | “ dtmd vai praydjdh atmd 
vai anuydjdh ” iti cha hrdhmanam | dgneydh iti tu sthitih | bhakti- 
mdtram itarat | kimartham punar iti | uchyate j yasyai devatdyai hamr 
grihitam sydt turn manasd dhydyed vashatka/rishyann iti ha vijndyate | 

“ Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the anuydjas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) are addressed? ‘Agni,’ 
say some. For a Brahmana says, 1 the praydjas and anuydjas belong 
to Agni.’ Another opinion is that they have Mandas (metre) fqr 


. their deity. For a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anuydjas are 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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a Brahmana says, ‘ the praydjas and anm/djas are seasons,’ A fourth 
view is that they have sacrificial victims for their 'deities.. For a 
Brahman a says, * the pray d/as and anuydjas are victims?’ A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brahmana says, 
‘ tha prayajas and anuydjas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. For a Brahmarja says, ‘the prayajas and 
anuydjas are soul/ X maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni lor their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion [to 
particular gods}. But why are these various views put forward ? 
Because it is well known to be a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation should meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.” 

In bTirukta xii. 1, lie states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Asvins :—Asvair a&vindv iti/ Awrna- 
wihafr | tat kdv akinau | “ dyavu-pnthivydv ” tty eke | “ ahoratruv ” 
ty eke \ “ surya-chanclramasav ” ity eJce | “ rdjandu punyakritdv ” ity 
aitihdsikdh | “ ‘ The Alvins are so called from their horses (akais)/ 

says Aurnavabha. Blit who are the Alvins? ‘Heaven and earth,' 
say some; ‘day and night,' say others: while others again say, ‘the 
sun and moon/ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasikas.” 208 

In brirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Yishnu :—Yad idam kincha tad mchakrame VisJimh | 
tndha nidhatte padam tredkdbh&vdya prithivydm antarikshe dwi iti 

20a See Roth’s Erlaut. pp. 2^0-221, for some remarks on these old interpreters 
of the Veda. “ Older expounders of the Vedas in general arc,” he says, “ called by 
Yaska simply Nairn k fas; and when he notices any difference in the conception of the 
Vedic gods, those interpreters who take the eubemeristic view are called Aitih&ikas. 
In addition to the exposition of the Veda in the stricter sense, there existed also 
liturgical interpretations of numerous passages, such as we find in the Brahraanas 
and other kindred treatises, in which it was attempted to bring the letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremonial. Such liturgical interpre¬ 
tations are called by Yaska those of the Yajnikas, or 4 persons skilled in sacrificial 
rites.* . Akin to theirs appears to have been the mode of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidanas. . . . Under this head we must probably understand that method 
°[ explanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, referred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
historical. The Brahmanas and Upanisbads abound in such historical or mytho¬ 
logical etymologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all nations ; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard as serious, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious system.” 
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-iz&Mpumh | samdrohane vishnupade gayaiirasi ity Aurnavdbhah | 
“Vishnu strode over all this universe: thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, ‘ on earth, in the atmo¬ 
sphere, and in the sky/ says B'akapuni: 4 At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting/ says Auroavabha/’ 

In Kir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas:— 
Agnind jLgnim ay ajant a devah | 11 Agnih pasur cisit | tarn dlabhanta 
tend aya/janta ” iti cha brdhmamm | “The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. * Agni was the victim; him they immolated, with him 
they sacrificed/ so says a Brahmana.” 

We thus see that in various passages of his work Y&ska refers also to 
the Brahmanas; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

The following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Vedas :—Agrayana, Audum- 
barayana, Aurnavabha, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kratishtuki, Gargya, 
Galava, Charmasiras, Taitlki, Varshyayani, S'atabaluksha the Maud- 
galya, S'akatayana, B'akapuni, Sakalya, and SthaulashthTvi. 209 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the first Pari^ishta 
or supplement to the Kirukta (considered by Professor Roth, Nir. ii. 
p. 208, to bo the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications necessary for 
expounding them, is of considerable interest:— 

Ay am mantrdrtha-cMntd bhyilho abhyudho 'pi srutito f pi tarkatah | na 
tu pritha/ctvena mantruh nirvaktavyuh prakaranaiah eva nirvaktavydh | 
na hy eshtc pratyaksham asty anruher atapmo vd | “ parovarya-vitsu tu 
khalu veditrishu bhuyo-vidyah praSaayo bhavati ,” ity uktam purastdt j 
manushydh vai rishishu utkrdmatsu devdn abruvm “ ko nah rishir bha - 
vishyati," iti | tebhyah eiam tarkam rishim prdyachhan mantrdrtha - 
chintabhyuham abhyudham | tasmad yad eva kincha anuchdno ’bhyuhaty 
drsham tad bhavati | 

u This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
tbe help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to be 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. For a person 
who is not a pishi or a devotee has no intuitive insight 210 into their 

209 Roth, Erlauter., pp. 221, 222. 

2,0 See the passage above quoted (p. 165) from Nirukta i. 20 ; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 125, ff., 183. 
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.We have said before that 'among those men who are 
versed in tradition* he who is most learned deserves especial com¬ 
mendation/ When the risliis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, * Wbo shall be our rishi ? 1 The gods gave them 
for a rishi this science of reasoning, this art of deducing by reflec¬ 
tion the sense of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
as a co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious truth, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared the whole ten¬ 
dency of the Sankhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning,* and the assertion of "Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161. note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un¬ 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The same confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words:— 
Yada punar mahata kalena mahad antaram bhavuhyati tada matimanto 
Brahmaguptadinam samana-dharminah evil utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-anusariitlm gatim ururlkritya Mstruni vydkdrishyanti | atdh eva 
ganita-skandho mahamatimadbhir dhritah sann anady-ananie 'pi hale 
khilatvarh na ydti | u When, again, after a long period, there shall 
he a great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in¬ 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe¬ 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men> of great ability, shall never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colehrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, ii. 381. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedic hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Rishi Vis- 
vamitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. See vol. i., pp. 269, and 338. 

Third:—I now proceed to the Brahmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 
oldest expository writings on the Yedic hymns. They are conse¬ 
quently later than the hymns, the most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive books 
connected with the Vedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sutras, etc., are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brahman as, on the contrary, are considered as a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Sayana’s commentary on the Kigveda: Mantra-lrdhmandtmakam 
tuvad adusk(am lahhanata | atah eva Apastamba yagna-paribhdshdydm 
ova aha i( mantra-brdhmanayor veda-tiamadJieyam” iti 1 211 “ The defini¬ 
tion of the Veda, as consisting ,of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec¬ 
tionable. Hence Apastamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, ‘ Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra and Brahmana.’ ” Again : Mantra-brdh- 
mana-rupau dvav eva veda-bhdgdv ity dngilcdrtid mantra-lafohanasya 
•puream abhihitatvad avah'shfo veda-bhago brdhmanam ity etal lakshanam 
bhavishyati | 212 “It being admitted that there are two parts of the 
Veda, viz., Mantra and Brahmana, as the Mantra'has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmana will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sutras and Smritis, the author of the Hyayamala- 
vistara says, i. 3, 24 :— 

Baiidhdyan&pa8tambdhaldyana-hliyd.yanddi-ndmdnMtah kalpasutrd- 
digranthdh nigama-mruktashadanga-granthah Manv-ddi-smrUayai cha 
apaurusheydh dharma-buddhi-janaleatvad veda-vat | na cha milla-pramdna - 
sdpehhatvena veda-vaishamyam iti Sanlcanvyam | utpanndydh buddheh 
svatah prdmdnydngihdrcna nimpeJcshatvdt | md evam | nlct&numdnasya 
Jedlatyayapadish(atvat | Bau&hdyana-su i ram Apastamba- $ utram ity evam- 
parusha-ndmnd te granihdh achy ante \ na cha Kd$hakddi~samdl(hyd-vat 
pravachana-nimittatvaih yuJdam tacl-grantha-nirmdna-lcdh taddnintanaih 
kai&chid upalabdhatvdt | tach cha avichhinm-pdramparyena anuvarttate | 
tatah Kaliddsadi-grantha-vat pauruskeyah | tathdpi veda-mulatvdt pra- 
mdnarn | . maivarn | lealpasya vedatvarfi na adydpi siddham \ kintu 

prayatnena sddhanlyam | na cha tat sadhayitum kahyam paurusheyat - 
vasya samdkhyayd tat-hartur upalambhena cha sadhitatvdt | 

“ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-sutras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, . A£valayana, 
Katyayana, etc., and the Nigama, Nirukta, and six Vedangas, together 

311 Bigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 4. 

3n Rigveda, Muller’s edition, vol. i. p. 22. 
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'th the Smpitis of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Vedas ; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text ; for the know¬ 
ledge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generalization. 218 These works 
are called by the names of men; as, ( the Sutras of Baudhayana,’ ‘ the 
Sutras of Apastainba, ? etc.; and these designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the case in regard to the Kftthaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem ¬ 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sutras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed: and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition. Hence, like the works of Kalidasa 
and others, the books in question are of human origin Nevertheless, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.” . . . 

And again : “It is not yet proved that the. Kalpa-sutras are part of 
the Veda; and it would require great labour to prove it; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.” 214 

The Brahman as, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con¬ 
stituent part of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Both makes some remarks in 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff.; which I translate with 
some abridgments. 216 

“ The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde¬ 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

213 See the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

214 On the difference in authority between the brahmanas and the Sutras, etc., 
s£e Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

2,6 I refer for farther information to Prof. Muller’s section on the Brahmanas in his 
M Ancient Sanskrit Literature," particularly to pp. 342, ff., 389, 428, 429, 431-435. 
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ore. In fact, the difference between them is most essential. 
Though both treat of divine worship in its widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-sastra. The object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
any particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite.- This is a very essential matter in Indian’sacri¬ 
fices. . . . It is further prescribed in these works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together according to 
the order of their employment in worship, . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices. In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systems of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“ The aim of a Brahmana is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahma/ the sacred element in the rite, not 
the rite itself. Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con¬ 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifesta¬ 
tion and its relation to men,. can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation tho Brahmana aims at giving ; it pro¬ 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times. From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these hooks. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmana At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Vishnu ip 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmana explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and altar), and Vishnu 
a 3 the highest (the sun in the zenith); and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though<there are only two gods; eight of the platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatrl, the metre sacred to him, has eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishnu, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“ Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
a religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in hold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in* which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references. These books wilt always continue to be to us 
the most valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, at the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regarding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, I will only refer to 
the lights which may he derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brahmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and sacerdotal dignities. The Brahmanas are the dogmatical books of 
the Brahmans; not a scientifically marshalled system of tenets, but 
a collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written as a complete exposition of the principles of belief; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition; because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“ It is impossible not to perceive thut the Brahmanas are based upon 
a pre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship. 
The further the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are tho'se who practise them conscious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up a 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion as they are 
developed in detail, become more loosely connected with the funda¬ 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
a stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brahmanas 
began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon these, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed, and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brahmanas to 
the current worship. The Brahmana does not appeal to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own firlt and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon ^the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial. The Aitareya-bnihmana, for instance, 
from which X borrow' details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Rishi S'rauta 
(vii. 1); Saujata, son of Aralha (vii. 22); Rama, son of Mrigu (vii. 34); 
Maitreya, son of Kusharu (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial cere¬ 
monials of the same kind; but further, the whole form of its represen¬ 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadti ”hu8, 1 it is further said/ or atJio kkalv uhus, ‘it is more¬ 
over said/ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 

‘ so do or say the one set of persons, and the others otherwise. ’ But 
I have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

“ Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con¬ 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
we can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now spread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus appears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of the Yeda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmanas we have 
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■ tpxm. expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did tho rishi say.” 216 
“ Hence this has been declared by the rishi .” 917 “Bishis of the Bigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.” 219 And in Sayana’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Bigveda it is stated as follows (Comment, on B.Y., 
vol. i. p. 2):— Tathu, cha sarva-veda-gatuni hr&hmandni svdhhihite ’ rthe 
vihdsa-da,dhydya “ tad etad field ’bhyanultam ” iti fichmn ova uda- 
haranti | “And so the Brahmanas connected with all the Vedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to tho Bigveda, 
saying, * This*is declared by the Bach.’ ” 

The S'atapatha-brfihmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of "Weber’s edition 
(corresponding with the BrihadaraiJJpaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Yamadeva in the fourth mandala of the Big¬ 
veda ;— Tad ha etat paiyann rishir Vumadevah pratypede “ ah,am Manur 
abhavam silryai cfia” iti | “Wherefore the rishi Vamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, { I was Manu and the sun.’ ” Again, tlie Taittirlya 
Sanhita, and' the Kauelntakl, Satyayana, and Tandaka Brahmanas refer 
to Yasishfha, in passages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. How, as Yasisht;ha was a Yedic rishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brahmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmanas, I will only cite further a portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii. 13-18, relating the story of S'una^sepa, 
which’ was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Muller’s 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmnna:— Atha ha S'mas&pafi ihhun- 
chalre “ arndmtsham iva vai md viimishyanii | hrnta aham devatah 
vpadhdvami ” iti [ sa Prqjdpatim eva prathamam dedatdndm upasasdra 
“ kasya nunam katamasya amritunum ” ity etayd fichu | tarn Prajdpatir 
mdcha “ Agnir vai devundm nedishthah \ tam eva upadlidva ” iti | so 
’griim upasasdra “ Agner vayam prathamasya amritdndm” ity etayd 
richd | [When he saw the preparations made for his immolationJj 
“ Sunagsepa reflected, 4 They are about to slay me, as if I were not 
a man. I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 
2l 6 Iti ha sma aha rishih | 

0 217 S'atnp.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 6 :—Tasmad etad rishind abhyamilctam [ 

218 Weber’o Hist of Ind. Lit., p. 118. Bobt. and Roth’s Diet., mb voce Rishi, 
Tad etad bahv^ichafy panchadadanham preihuh | 
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self to Prajapati, the iirst of tho gods, with this ‘rich* (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), 1 Of whom now, of which of all the immortals/ etc, Prajapati 
said to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.’ He 
addressed himself to Agni with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals/ etc.” In the same way he is repre¬ 
sented as addressing to various deities in succession the verses com¬ 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whole of the 25th,,26th. 
and 27th hymns of the first book of the Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sukta: “ Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little!” addressed to the Yi6v$-devah. 219 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider¬ 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 130, ff.) from Professor 
Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the Brahmanas, besides 
alluding to texts in the hymns, appeal on the subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities; and states his opinion, that 
the “Brahmanas belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blownand that “ those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and*manifold shapes, have now [in the Brahmanas] 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
was no doubt one which required several centuries for its accom¬ 
plishment. 

And Professor Muller says (Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 432, 434), “There 
is throughout the Brahmanas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Yedic hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could have taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or other a sudden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again : “ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Yedic poetry, and the pur¬ 
port of the original Yedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 

219 Namo mahadbhyo namo arbhakebhyah\ See Muller's Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
413, ff.; Prof. Roth’s article in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 461; Prof. Wilson’s article^ 
in Jour. R. A. S. vol. xiii.,p. 100, and translation of the Rigveda, i. pp. 59—71 ; 
Prof. Haug's translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, ff.; Dr. Streiter’s Diss. de Suuilisepo ; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 356, If. ... 
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THE HYMNS BECOME DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND. 


sion of the' authors of the Brahmanas.We thus perceive the 

•wide chasm between the Brahmana period and that period by which 
it >s preceded.” The Brahmana period, we have already seen (p. 161 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Vedifc 
period, that of the Mantras. 

As time still passed on, and a further development of language and 
institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became loss and less intel¬ 
ligible; and owing to the growth of formal and scrupulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and more difceult. As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanation of the Mantras, their pro¬ 
nunciation-and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratisakhya aphorisms, the S'rauta and Grihya 
ritual Sutras, the Nighantus and Nirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas. 220 

22 n on this subject Professor Roth remarks (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.) as follows : 

In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
Hesiod (who never rose to the same degree of consideration), Homer was the only 
source of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the hook of the schools; the hook 
which gave the first occasion to grammatical, and almost every other sort of science 
to develope itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
Veda that the Brahmanical people iooked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture. As a sacred book it was the more naturally a subject of research to the 
* learned man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became the first problem 
to he solved by grammar,—a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an earlier period attained a far higher stage, in India than in Greece. At the 
same time, the Veda, both as regards its language and its subject-matter, stood far 
further removed from the Indian of the two centuries immediately preceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 n.c.)—in which the sacerdotal system reached its climax—than Homer 
did from the Greet of the Periclean yara. At that period, or even earlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeric words which had become obsolete,—the y\a>cr<r<ju ; 
while in Ifldia, the ‘nighantavas’ (a word which I conceive to he identical in meaning 
with ykwnnu) had been ’compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both cases the collec¬ 
tions had the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alexandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could, accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long series of 
ages down to the times of Suyana and MahTdhara, in the sixteenth century a.d. 

‘ The task of the Indians was, in truth, by far the more difficult; and besides, Indian 
scholarship lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
orthodoxy to -deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances of the 
present in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
unwilling to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an earlier age, 
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Fourth:—When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brail- 
manas, and arrive at the still more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Yedic hymns themselves, we shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between different 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Yedic Sanhita.3, 
the Rik, Yajush, Saman, and Atharvan, the Iiigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premise a few words 
about the other Sanhitas. 

(i.) Although the Yedas were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Yeda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
be of great antiquity. 321 

That the title of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Yedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the throe others, will appear from the 
following considerations. The knowledge of the Indian Scriptures is 
frequently designated as the triple science trayi vidya™* a phrase which 
is thus explained in Messrs. Bdhtlingk and Roth/s Lexicon: “Tke three¬ 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the 6acred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sacrificial formula, and song: out of this sonse subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledge of the three Yedas, which represent 
that threefold form.” In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the Sbtapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmanas, etc. S'atap. Br. iv. 6, 7, 1 : Trayi vai vidyd 
richo yajMmhi sdmdni iyam eva | “The Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” S'atap. Br. vi. 3, 1, 10; x. 4, 2, 21; 

surrounded as these were with a halo of glory, and only half understood. The 
priesthood supplied the required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient books would never have found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance. The spirit of the nation, which had been so in¬ 
juriously treated, became accustomed to the yoke, and-henceforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; men’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyment, which 
was still allowed them, of solving grammatical questions. We can therefore, at 
least, boast, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
outstripped the Greeks in the department of grammar.” 

221 See, on tho subject of this Yeda, Miiller’s Anc. Sans. Lit., pp. 38, 446, ff., 
Weber’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitney’s papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 305, ff., and iy. 254, ff. 221 * See Armendix, note A. 
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ATHARVAVEDA NOT MENTIONED IN SOME 

4, 18 ; Ait. Br. v. 32 : Tebhyo 'bhitapkbhyo trayo vedah ajdyanta 
rigvedah era Agner ajdyata yajurvedo Vdyoh samavedah ddilydt | tan 
ved&n abhyatapat | tebhyo ’bhitaptebhyas trini iukrdny ajdyanta bhur 
ity era rigveddd ajdyata bhuvah iti yajurvedut svar iti sainaiedcd | • • * 
Sd Prajdpatir yqjnam atanuta \ tarn aharat Una ayajata | sa richa era 
hotram aJcarod yajushd ddhvaryavam sdmnd udgitham | yad etat trayyai 
vidydyai iukraih tena brahmatvam aJcarot | “ From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Vedas arose, the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda 
from Vayu, and the Sarnaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Vedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. *Bhur,’ from the Rigvedn, ‘Bhuvah ’ from the Yajurveda, ' 

‘Svar,’ from the Samaveda.This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 

He took it and worshipped with it. With the Rich he performed the 
function of the liotri priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with' the Siiman that of the udgatri, and with the essence of this triple 
science ho executed the brahman’s function.” In the same way three 
Vedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhandogya 
Upanishad 222 (iv. 17, 1), etc.:— Prajdpatir lokan abhyatapat | ternam 
tapyamuyanam rasdn prdbrihad Agnim prithivydh Vayim antarikshdd 
Adityam divah | Sa etas tisro devatdh abhyatapat | tdsdm tapyamdndnum 
rasdn prdbrihad Agner richo, vdyor yajumshi Sdma Adityat \ sa etdm 
trayirh ridydm abhyatapat | tasyds tapyamdnayah, rasdn prdbrihad 
bhur ity rigbhyo bhuvar iti yajurbhyah svar iti sdmabhyah | “ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from the sky. He infused warmth into these three deities; 
and from them, so heated, he drew forth their essences : Rik-texts from 
Agni, Yajush-texts from Vayu, and Sama-texts from Aditya. He in¬ 
fused warmth into this triple science; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhur from the Rik-texts, Bhuvah from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sama-texts.” 

In the following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Brahraanas and the Chhandogya Upanishad : Agni-vdyu-ravibhyas 

322 Sec Biblioth. Ind. vol. iii. (1850) p. 288. This passage is abo quoted in the 
ftiird volume of this work, p. 5. See also the passage from the S'afcap. Br. si. 5, 8, 
quoted inpp. 14, f. of the same volume, where, in like manner, only three 
Ytdae are mentioned. 
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tu If ay am brahma sandtanam j dudoha yajn a-siddhy-ar tham rig-yqjuh- 
B'ma-Ufahaiiam | “From Agni, Yayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Yeda, distinguished as Rik, Yajusli, and Saman.” 

The Atkarvaveda may, however, be referred to under the appellation 
of “ ohhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thus defined : “ A sacred hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yttjush: hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re¬ 
ferred to are A.Y. xi. 7, 24: Richah sdmdni chhanddmsi purdnam 
yajushd saha [ uchhishfdj jajnire | “ The Rich-, Sain an-, and Chhandas-, 
verses, and tire Purana with the Yajush, sprang from the Uchhishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.V. x. 90, 9: Tasmad yajnat sarvahutah 
richah sdmdni jajnire ( chanddmsi jajnire tasmad yajus tasmad ajdydta j 
“From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Saman-, and Chhan¬ 
das-, verses : from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Huriram.4a v. 9491 : Richo yajumshi sdmdni chhmddmsy Atkarvanani 
cha | chatvdro sakhildh vedah sarahasydh savistardk | “ (May) the 

Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, the 
four Yedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc¬ 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” 

In the Atharvaveda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alluded to as one of 
the Yedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirase3: Yasmad 
richo apatahhan yajur yasmad apakashan | sdmdni yasyolomdni Athar- 
vdngiraso midham | Skambham tam bruhi Icatamah svid eva sah | “ Tell 

us who is that Skamhha from whom they cut off the Rich-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
verses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and A.ngirases form 
the month.” 223 

The Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the Satapatha-brahmnna, 
xiii. 4, 3, 7, Tan upadisati “ Atharvdno vedah so 9 yam ” iti. . . . 

| s| li Angiraso vedah so'yarn” iti | “He teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ . . . (8) The Angirases are a veda;. 
it is this.” 224 Madhusudana Sarasvatl, author of the Prasthana-bheds, 

223 In verse 14 of the same hymn, however, the other three Yedas only eve named. 

224 See Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 38. • 
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lie calls it a Veda, notices at the same time its difference in 
character from the other three:— Sa cha ( vedah ) prayoga-trayena yajna - 
nirvdhurtham rig-yajuk-sama-bhedenu bhmncth | . . . . tharva-vedas 
tu yajndn upayuktah faint i - pausli tihCi bide hard di - "karma-pratipadakaU 
vena atyanta-vilakshanah eva | “ The Yeda is divided into Rik, Yajush, 
and Saraan, for the purpose of carrying oat the sacrifice under its three 
different forms. . . . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It js not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, etc.’’ (Muller, Sansk. Lit. p. 445). In 
regard to this Yeda, Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like 
the Rik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinks, originally composed of only eighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these hooks consist is not metrical. “ Of the re¬ 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-s'xth is also found among the 
hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; the rest 
is peculiar to the Atharva. . . . The greater portion of them are 
plainly shown, both by their language and internal character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Yeda, 
and even than its tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con¬ 
nected in import and origin. The condition of the text also in those 
passages found likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, however, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns were not 
already in existence when the compilation of the Rik took place. 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu¬ 
sion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into an independent collection. 
The nineteenth hook is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
had either been left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Society, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Rigveda to the Atharva may also he argued from 
the fact that the rishis of the hymns in the Rigveda are referred to 
in the A/tharvaveda as men of an earlier period; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Rigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the rishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 




ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more recent rishis, 
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while many of the personages referred to in the Rigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth’s Litt. und Gesch. des 
Weda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Rigveda. i heie is 
one point at least in which this development seems to he visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-289. JLhe 
following extract from Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda: “ The origin of the Afcharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
.... Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place; while in the Atharva col¬ 
lection they are the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In thoRik we see the people 
in the exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity; while in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in tho fetters of the hierarchy and of 
superstition.” 234 * 

(ii.) The Samaveda is a collection of separate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice j 225 which, with the exception of a 
few, are all to ho found in different parts of the Rigveda, espe¬ 
cially the 8tli and 9th mandates. In the Rigveda we find the entire 
hymns : in the first part of the Samaveda we find only isolated verses 
of those hymns, dislocated from, their natural connexion; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Rik 
collection may have been first made. Weber remarks (Hist, of Ind. 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Samaveda fre<|uently exhibit more 
-kneient grammatical forms than those of the Rigveda, and suggests 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymns 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pieces had 


See Muller, pp. 472-3. 


224 * See Appendix, Note B. 
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b£cn composed; but adds that this point has not been yet invest gated A 26 
Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Joum. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 253, 254). ' 

Muller, on the other hand, says (Anc. Sansk.Lit., p. 457):—“The 
other two Sanhitas were more likely the production of' the Brahmana 
period. These two Yedas, the Yajurvoda and the Samaveda, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushitaki-brahmana, the at¬ 
tendants of the Rigveda ” 227 He supposes, that the hymns found in the 
three Yedas were not “ collected at three times by three independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of SUkhas or branches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. 

(iii.) Both the Sanhitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri¬ 
ficial formulas iu prose, as well as of verBes which are partly extracted 

Pn his Ind. Stud. i. 63,f. the same author writes as follows:—“As regards 
the relation of tho Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to a 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred; 
whilst :In the country where they were produced, they either, as living in the imme¬ 
diate popular consciousness, underwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and fell into oblivion. It is only a foreign country which sur¬ 
rounds what was produced at home with a sacred enchantment. The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient with painful exactness; whilst at 
home life opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
home, join those already settled in the new seats; and now the old and the new 
songs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
travelling scholars from different masters, and then inculcated (on this point several 
stories of the Briliad Aranyaka are especially instructive), so that a varied inter¬ 
mixture arises. Others again, more learned, endeavour to introduce arrangement^ 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse; and thus 
a theological intolerance is generated, without which the fixation of a text or a canon 
is impossible. We should not overlook the influence of courts in this process, e.g. 
of Janaka, King of Videha, who had found in Yujiiavalkya his Homer. Neither 
the Puranas nor the Charanavyiiha afford us the means of arriving at ah approxim¬ 
ately clear insight into the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
he attained by a comparison of the different teachers named in the Brfihmanas and 
Sutras with one another, ns well as with tho text of Panini and the Ganap&tha and 
Scholium thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between the Rigveda 

and the Sumaveda presents a certain analogy to that between the white and the 
black Yajush; and as we frequently see the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
the Brfthmana of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and Kaushitakins 
[teachers connected with the Rigveda] are similarly treated in the Samaveda 
Brahmana.” 

327 Tai-paricharanuv itariiu veduu | vi. 11. 


8ANHITAS OF THE YAJURVEDA. 193 

i. There is, however, this cifference between the 
white (or Yqiasaneyi) and black (or Taittirlva) Y,*jnvveda Sanhitas, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahman- 1 * although there is also 
a separate Taittinya Brahman**. Many pan& of the Yajurveda exhibit 
a more advanced development of religious institutions and observances 
than the lligveda. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda, 2 ** con¬ 
siders (Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it ( “ belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical element had already become predominant, though it was 
b^ill exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Br^kjimanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed! ” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “ the 30th 
book of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different; classes of men who are to ho consecrated at the ^uruslia- 
medha, or Huhnan sacrifice, refers to the names of most of tho Indian 
mixed castes, so \tha,t we may thence conclude that a complete con¬ 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Yaja¬ 
saneyi-sanhita H divided into forty Adhyayas or sections, of which 
Weber thinks, (Hist, of Ind. Lit. pp. 103, 104), that those from, the 
19th to the '25th may be later than the first eighteen; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adhyayas are later, and 
perhaps much later, than the rest of the collection. This is proved by 
this portion of the Sanhita being called a Khila,, or supplement, both 
in the anukramanl or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahidhara’s Commentary on the Yeda. 529 A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the last parts of the Yajasaneyi-sanhita is, Weber 

828 In his Hist, of Ind. Lit, p. 140, Weber tells ns that “ in the Anukramam of 
Kuty&yana to the Vujasaneyi-sanhica of the Yajurveda, the authors (rishis) assigned 
to the particular verses (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
verses in the Anukmmanl of tho Itigveda; but that there are many exceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Itig-anukraraanl) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in the verse. 
And in the case (a very frequent one) of a verso being repeated in another part of 
the Vaj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been ascribed. Many of the risliis here referred to do not occur 
among those of the Rigveda, and belong to a later stage than the latter; and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Yajasaneyi-sanhita there are seveial who are named in 
the S'atapatha-brtihmana as teachers.” 

' m The words of Mahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyaya are Us 
follows: Id&mm khilany uchyante | “The Khilas are now to be explained.” See 
also Muller’s Sansk. Lit., p. 368. 
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observes, derived from die fact that they are not found in the Sanhita. vr 
the Black Tajurveda, l u t only in its Brahman a or in its A fan# a'ka parts, 
which by their very character are in date suk/vu i uent to the feanhita 
(p. 104). Weber is further opirA^u (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (iSana and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Rudra in adhyaya 30, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyaya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though addressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god B'iva), indicate , 
a more advanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at t)ne 
time when adhyaya 39 was composed, than at the period vYhen 
adhyaya 16 was written. Professor Muller thinks that 11 ^fhere is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins [[the Yaja- 
saneyi-sanhita] existed previous to their Brahmana” [th«> S'atapatha]. 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. / 

(iv.) We come now to the Rigveda-sanhita, vfhich contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Vedi^c hymns in their 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and! contains in all 
1017 hymns (Muller, p. 497). “ The Yedas,” says Mr. Whitney (Journ. 
Am. Or. Soc., iii. 295), u contain the songs in which the first ances¬ 
tors of the Hindu people, at the very dawn of their existence ;o 
a separate nation, while they were still only on the threshold of the 
groat country which they were afterwards to fill w r ith their civilization, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other matters 
which kindled their poetical fervour. 380 . . . The mass, as it lies before 
us, is almost exclusively of a religious character ; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the character of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its w'hole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en¬ 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us.” 331 

230 See also, for an account of the contents of the hymns, Professor Wilson’s 
Introduction to his translation of the Rigveda, p. xxiv. ff.; and for numerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

231 Seamy art. “Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas/' in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii. (new series) pp. 26, ff. and the fifth volume 
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fiymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been u seen ” 
by the ancient rishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta says (ii. 11): Rishir 
dar&ntit | “stoman dadarSa” ity Aupamanyavah \ tad yad enams 
u tapasyamdndn Brahma svayambhv abhy-tinarshat te rishayo ’bhavan | 
tad ruhinum rishitvavi ” iti vijndyate \ “‘A rishi is so called lxom 

seeing. He saw the hymns:’—This is Aupamanyavah explanation. 
They became rishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of rishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they were solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions. The scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukramam (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebroolce (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26):— Arthepsavah rishayo 
devatds chhandobhir abhyadhavan | “ The rishis, desiring [various] 

objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in the Nirukta, vii. 1:— Yat-kdmah rishir yasydih devatayam arthapa- 
tyam ichhan stutrn prayunJcte tad-devatah sa mantro bhavati | u The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses his 
praises.” The compositions of one of the rishis, Paruchhepa, 232 are 
distinguished by the repetition of some of the preceding words at the 
close of the lines. This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42 : —Abhyuse bhnydihsam artham manyante yathd, u aho darSaniya, aho 
darSaniya.” Tat Paruchhepasya silam: Paruchhepah rishih. " Some 
consider that greater force is added to a sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘0 beautiful, 0 beautiful.’ This was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was a rishi.” Here Yaska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Yedic rishis. But if the form of the com¬ 
position was the result of the rishi’s own particular genius (silam), 
he must have done more than “see” the hymn; he must himself 


of this work, pp. 121, ff. Professor Anfrecht remarks (Ind. Studien, iv. 8), that 
“ possibly only a small portion of the Yedic poems may have been preserved to us 
the Rik-sanhita,” 

233 See the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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ave determined its particular form. The hymn could not therefore 
have existed eternally, 233 expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, f isher drish- 
f art hast/a pritir dkh?/ana-samt/u/cta: “ Here the riski, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration/' 
If, indeed, we are to understand by the word artha, tl contents," that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
those adduced in the third volume of tliis work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient pishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. 234 The fact of this successive composition of the 

233 See tko third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff., 91, f., and 208. 

234 « The Indian Ary us were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
by the institutions of Manu. They were sustaiued in these sentiments by the chiefs 
of certain families in which their religious traditions had been more especially pre¬ 
served. In those primitive ages the political system was precisely the same us that 
which Homer depicts;—kings the veritable shepherds of their people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and prepared, whenever necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors; numerous flocks and a profusion of rural wealth; 
towns which were only large villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
were themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of their 
sons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresias to some 
Indian Agamemnon or (Edipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by the chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their sacred retinue; they ascended the moun¬ 
tain where an inclosuro of lattice-work had been constructed; for temples were then 
unknown. There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-composed hymn; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant success 
to the labours of the field, increase to the flocks, and a succession of brave and 
virtuous descendants. They implored, they threatened their gods; and when the 
sacred rites had been scrupulously performed, they retired loaded with gifts, carrying 
away cows, horses, and cats filled with provisions, gold, anti precious stuffs. Wo see 
thus by what fortune these hymns have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri¬ 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to turn to the very best account. Composed on certain recognized and venerable 
themes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of a now bard, 
they grew old, as they were transmitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired author, 
or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Bigvcda, vol. i., 
pref. pp. x, xi. See also Mr. Whitney’s remarks in the Journal of the Am. Or. 
Soo., iv. 249. 
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hymns 13 evident from, the ancient index {anuhramam) to the Higveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Sayana, which shows that 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their “ seers.” Tor example, some of the hymns of the 
3rd man (Jala are assigned to Gathin, the father of Visvamitra, others to 
Visvamitra himself, others to Rishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
his descendant, and .others to TTtkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “seers” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo¬ 
sition of the different hymns, is manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themselves.®* Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the 1st mandala of tho Rigveda is to the following effect: 
Agnih punebhir rishibhir idya nutanair uta \ sa devan d iha vakshati | 
“Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
recent ones, bring hither the gods.”« There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in tho hymns and their authors. 
Such are the following (R.V. i. 48, 14) :—Ye chid hi Mm nshayah 
prove utaye juhHrt\ “The former rishis who invoked thee for suc¬ 
cour,” etc. (R.T.i. 62,13) Sandy ate Gotamah Indra navy am atakshad 
bnihma hari-yyanuya | “Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, 0 Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
coursers,” etc.” 1 (R.V. iii, 32, 13) Yah stomebhir vavridhe pdrvyelhir 
yo rnadhjamebhir uta ndtanelMh | “ Who [Indra] has grown through 

praises, ancient, middle, and modern.” 189 (R.V. vi. 44, 13) Yah 

as This subject is more fully treated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, ff. 

ns The comment of Yaska on this passage (Nirukta vii. 16) is as follows :Agnir 
yah purvair ruhibhir tlilavyo vanditavyah atmabhii mvataraih ta devan iha avahatv 
iti \ “ Let Agni, who is to be worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, and by 
us the more modern ones, bring tho gods hither.” Sayana annotates thus on the 
passage: Ay am Agnih “ purvebhih ” puratanair Bh r igv-angirah-prabhptibh%r 
“itb/ah” stutyo “ nutanair uta'' xdanmtanair asmnbhir api stutyah | “ This- 

Agni, 'who is to be worshipped, i.e. celebrated, by the former, i.e. the ancient rishis, 
Blirigu, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, i.e. the present [fishis], ourselves 

also,” etc. _ „ ,, j 

237 “ Navy am" nutanam “brahma" etat sulcta-rupam stotram no asmad- 
artharn “ at Mad" akarot | Sf.yano. “Fabricated, i.e. made for us this new 
brahma, i.o. praise in the form of this »ukla." The same verb taksh is also applied 
to the composition of hymns in R.Y. i. 109, 1; ii. 19, 8; and vi. 32, 1. 

23. Puratantih | madhye bhavaih | asmdbhih kriyamumir adhuimtavaih stotrmh\ 
“ Praises ancient, intermediate, and formed by us at prosent.” This,verse ii< referred 
to by Muller, p. 482. 
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.rvydbhir uta nutandbhir glrbhir vavpidhe grinatdm rhhinam | u Ho 
[Indra] who has grown by the ancient and modern hymns of the rishis 
who praised him.” (E.Y. vii. 22, 9) Ye cha purve riskayo ye cha 
nutndh Indra brahmuni janay antes, viprdh | “ 0 Indra, the wise rishis, 

both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (B.Y. x. 23, 6) 
Stomam te Indra Vimaddh ajijanan apurvyam pimitamam suddnave | 
(< The Yimadas have generated, 230 0 Indra, for tkeo, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In the Yajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), we meet 
with the following text: Imau tu pahhdv aja/rau patatrinau yubhydm 
rahhdnm apahamsi Agm | tdbhydm patema mhritdm u lokam yatra 
rishayo jagmuh prathamajdh purdnah | “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, 0 Agni, thou slayest the Rakshasea,—with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-born 
ancient rishis have gone.” 210 The writer of this verse was himself a 
rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
time other rishis had gone to the regions of the blessed. 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymns 
to earlier rishis (who themselves are yet declared by later writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the same Yeda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Yedic hymns (37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dak), Eanva, the author of hymns 37-43 of the 1st inandala, and 
Yasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th m and ala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in rnandala i, 112, 7, 9, 16 ; 
i. 117, 3, 8 ; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an earlier age. 

The descendants of the most celebrated rishis would, no doubt, 
form complete collections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors. After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of the original authors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applied to the purposes 


239 The verb ajijanan, “generated,” as applied to hymns, also occurs in R.Y. 
viii. 77, 4, and viii. 84, 5. See also Samaveda, ii. 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey’s 
translation and note, p. 245. 

2t0 On the last words the commentator on v. 58 annotates: “ Prathamajdh" 
p^urvotpanndh | “pararjah" purd 'pi navdh ajardmardh pishayo yatra lobe jagmuh J 
“ The world whither the rishis, first-born, i.e. earliest-produced, ancient, i.e. in 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 
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'religious worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac¬ 
cumulated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita of the Rig¬ 
veda—a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Vedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils. 241 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com¬ 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written' just 
before the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi¬ 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuscripts of that 
work; and some passages from them are, as Professor Muller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Yedas, and are enjoined by Asvalayuna 
to be employed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
■Whether or not these Khilas are the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Yedio collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all so), they must at least, from the position which they have 
gained of the Yedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connecting the 
Yedic hymus with the later parts of Indian literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhita which bear the most modern charac¬ 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Miillor, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrons to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modern character 
is acknowledged by most critics, 242 is the so-called Purusha Siikta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-11 of the first volume 

341 “ I suppose that at different and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to collect tho hymns com¬ 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to arrange them in a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which has directed these collectors, we can comprehend how there should be so many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The ancient bards had borrowed from 
each other many thoughts which the compilers of different eras have scrupulously 
reproduced.” Langlois, French translation of Itigveda, vol. i., pref. p. xiii., 

243 Prof. Haug is an exception. See the first volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrqoke* 43 characterizes in the following 
terms:— 

“That remarkable hymn is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayers with which it is associated. It 
has a decidedly more modern tone; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language had been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, serves to demon¬ 
strate the important fact that the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad¬ 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Yedas was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous language in which the mythological poems, sacred and pro¬ 
fane (purdrias and cavyas ), have been written/’ (See also the remarks 
made ou this hymn by Prof. AI tiller, Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) The 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modern, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas. But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, if., for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that wo can trace it back, by a series of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise. 344 If the Vedic hymns cannot be connected im¬ 
mediately with the literature which follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval; and they are 
evidently tho natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmanas, the Upanishads, the Darsanas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a collec¬ 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera¬ 
tions, but its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, and not only display to ns the 
Sanskrit language in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 

2 4 3 Misc. Ess., i. 309, note. 

2 U Jt may, perhaps, be thought that this subject has been treated at a length dis- 
proportioned to the purpose which I have immediately in view, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Sanskrit language. But a Ml exhibition of the character and 
antiquity of the Vedic hymus, and of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian literature, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
discussions which will appear in the sequel of this work, and I have deemed the 
present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into the earliest history, 
religious and poUtical, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European family. 

FifthIf any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Yedic hymns, as compared with the other boohs esteemed more or 
less sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epic poems and the 
Puranas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho¬ 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of this 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Eigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude:— 

“ The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Eigveda] are addressed? And here we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Eigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Puranas. The divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods—the Dii majores—o? 
the subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in the Yeda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of STta, of 
Mahadeva, of Burg a, of Kali, of Eama, of Krishna, never occur, as far 
as we are yet aware; we have a Eudra, who, in after times, is identified 
with S'rvA, hut who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtfal origin 
and identification, whilst in the Yeda he is described as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Agxi or Indra; the 
epithet Kaiurddin , 245 which is applied to him, appears; indeed, to have 
some relation to a characteristic attribute of S'iva,— the wearing of his 
hau* in a peculiar braid; but the term has probably in the Yeda a 

245 [This epithet occurs in the following passage, verse i. of Sukta 114, Mandala 
1st: Imah Rudrnya tavasc kapardine kshaijadvlraya prabharamuhe maf.ih J yatha 
sam asad dvipade chatushpade viham pushfam grame asm inn anuturam I i.e. “ Wo 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, and that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease." The same epithet 
kapardin is also applied to POshan in R.V. vi. 55, 2, and ix. 67, 11. See the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462.—J.M.] 
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different eignification — one now forgotten,—although it may have 
suggested in aftertime the appearance of S'iva in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Agni; for instance, Kaparddin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in¬ 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to STva occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in which, for the last 
ten centuries at least, he seems to have been almost exclusively wor¬ 
shipped in India—that of the Linga or Phallus; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimurtti, or Tri-une combination of Brahma, Vishnu, and STva, as 
typified by tbe mystical syllable Om, although, according to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimurtti was the first 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingam. 
—Creuzer, ‘Religions de l’Antiquite,’ book i. chap, i p. HO/’ 

Even so late as the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was com¬ 
posed, the names afterwards appropriated to Mahadeva were applied to 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i- 7, 3, 8, p. 70 :— Agnir 
vai dev ah ) tasya etdni numdni “ S'arvah ” iti yatha Prdchjdh^ dchakshate 
“ Bhavah” iti yatha Bahikah “ Pa&undm patih” “ Rudrah ” “Agnir” 
iti\ tuny asya aidntdny eva itardni numdni | “ Agnir ” ity eva Sdntata- 
vian \ “Agni is a god. These are his names, viz., 1 S'arra,’ as the 
eastern people call him; ‘Bhava,’ as the Bahlkas; ( Pa4vmam pati,’ 
‘the lord of animals’; ‘Rudra;’ and ‘Agni.’ These others are his 
ill-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (See "Weber’s 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, 37, 302; the S'atapatha-brahmana, 
vi. 1, 3, 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff. and 289, f., of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour. Am. Or. Soc. iii. 319.) 246 

210 I add here some passages not adduced in my fourth volume. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita, i. 5, 1, 1, has the following “akhyayika” (little story) : DevOsnrah sam - 
yattah awn | te devTih vijayam upaymto*gnau vdmam vasu sannyadadhata u idam 
u no bhavishyati ijadi no jeshyanti” iti\ tad Agnir nyakamaijata | tend apakramat | 
tad devdh vijitya avarw utsamdnah anvayan | tad asya sahasd aditsanta | so 'rodit | 
yad arodit tad JRudrasya rudratvam | “ The Gods and Asuras contended. The 

Gods, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, ns they said, they might retain it in case their enemies should van¬ 
quish them. Agni coveted this property, and absconded with it. Thon the gods, 
‘ having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
and sought to take it from him by fprce. He wept. From the fact that ‘ he wept * 
(arod $,from the root rud) t he derives his name and character of ‘ Rudra.' ” In the 
same Sanhitw hook v., p. 466 of India Office MS., we find the words: j Hydro vai etha 
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p. xxxiv. of his Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Yislinu;— u There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, but he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thought might have formed the groundwork of the 
Pauranik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of txLe fiction, j but no allusion to the notion of Avatars occurs in the 
Veda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course—his rise, culmination, and 
setting.” w The passage here alluded to by Professor Wilson is as 
follows: Rigveda i. 22, 16^-21 :— (16) Ato derdh avantu no yato Vishnur 
mohakrme | prithivydh sapta dhamahhih 248 | (17) Idam Vishnur vicha - 
kranie tredha ntdadhe padam | samu\ham asya pdmsure | (18) Trinipadd 
vichakrame Vishnur gopdh aduUyah | ato dharmuni dhdrayan | (19) 
Vishnoh karmdni pasyata yato vratdnipaspase | Indrasya yujyah sakhd | 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padam sada pasyanti surety ah | divlva chak- 
shur dtatam | (21) Tad vipr&so vipanyavo jdyrivdmsah samindhate | Vish - 
nor yat paramam padam | 

“ ( la ) the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vishnu 
strode across the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over tee surface of the earth], (17) Vishnu traversed 
this (universe): in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveloped in his dust. (18) Vishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances. (19) 
Pekold the deeds of Vishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has perceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Vishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle that 
which is the supreme station of Vishnu.”—(See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54; Benfey’s translation of the Samaveda, pp. 223 and 287 ; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta , and his translation of the 

yad Agnili | “This Agni is Rudra ” And in v. 5, 7, 3 : Rudro mi esha i/ad Agnih I 
m y (liha v y a gkrah huddhm tishthaty eva vai esha\ tarhi sachitam etair upati - 
******* nabtaskeirdir eva tain iamayati | “ This Agni is Rudra. He stands enraged 
like a tiger. Then he approaches him wheu kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.” 

24 ‘ “ It is expressly so stated by DorguchSrya, in his commentary on tho Nirukta 
See Burnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhogavata Puriina, p. xxii.” 

248 Instead of sapta dhdmabhis, the Samuveda, ii. 1021, reads adhi sanavC" over 
the surface.” 






.V. in Orient und Occident, p. 30: see, also, tlie fourth volume of 


YEDIC CONCEPTION OF VISHNU. 



this work, pp. 54, IF.) 


The remarks of Yaska on this passage have been already quoted 
above (p. 17b). Tho following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgacharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Bigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203):— Viahnur adityah \ katltam iti | 
yatah dha “tredha nidadhe padam ” nidhatte padam nidhanam padaih\f\ | 
Km tatra tamt | t( prithivy dm antarikshe divi }) iti S'dkapuruh | par- 
tJiivo } gnir hhutvd “ prithivy am ” yat kinohid aeti tad vikramate tad 
adhitishfhati “ antarikshe n vaidyutdtmana “ divi ” suryatmana | yad 
uktam u tarn u akrinvan tredha bhuve ham ” (B.V. x. 88, 10) | 
11 Samar ohane udayagirdv udyan padam ekam nidhatte vuhnupade ma- 
dhyandine antarikshe gayaHrasy astangirdv” ity Aurnavdbhah dchdryo 
many ate | 

“ Vishnu is the Sun. How? Because he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ Where did he do so? ‘On the earth, in the firmament, 
and in tho heaven,’ says S'akapuni. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
paces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven. As it is said, * they 
made him to exist in a threefold form ’ (B.V. x. 88, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, 4 Ho plants one step on tho 4 Samaro- 
hana’ (point of ascension), , when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on the Vishnupada, the meridian sky, (a third) on 
Gayasiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’ ” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Vedic repre¬ 
sentations are from the Puranic accounts of S'iva and Vishnu.’ 50 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Here, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of tho Yedio hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Iudiau literature. 

249 Under the word dharman , Brihtlingk and Roth quote VaMhilya iv. 3, where 
it is said, Yasmai Fishnus trini pada vichakrame upa mitrasya dharmabhih\ 
“For whom (for Indra) Vishnu strode three paces in the quality of a friend, or 
according to the custom of a friend.” The explanation of the last words of the line 
are from B. and R. 

280 r v?he modifications which have taken place in the conceptions of these two deities 
are fully exhibited in the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 


particulars. 
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Sixth: Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Vedic hymns 
as compared with the later S'astras may be found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in¬ 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer'to the iirst volume of this work, passim. 

Seventh: How different the Sanskrit of the Yedic age was in many 
of its forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re¬ 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Rigveda: 

Iiigveda, i. 2, 1, with modern Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 


Yedic ( 
Text, j 


Mod 

Sans. 


■'4 


Vdyav aydhi darsata me somdh aran- 
Tcritdh | teshd?n pdhi Srudhi havam | 
Vayav dydhi darsanlya me somdh alan - 
Jcritdh | teshdm piba ipinu havam | 


“ Come, 0 Vayu, these 
somas are prepared. 251 
Drink of them; hear 
our invocation.” 


Here it will be observed that four Yedic words, darsata, arankritdh , 
pdhi, irudht, differ from the modern Sanskrit forms. 

Rigveda, i. 3, 7 : 

Yedic ( Omdsai charshamdkrito visve devasah \ 

Tbxt * \ dgata | daivartno dasushah sutam | “ 0 Vhfve devas, preservers of 

, Omah [rahhakaK] charshamdhrito ^ ™n ( bestowers[of imSM.1 
Sans i vihedevah dyackchhata | dataro dn- 
\ tuh sutam I 


come to the libation of him 
who gives you [oblations]. 


Here the Yedic forms omdsah , devasah, and dgata, stand for omdh, 
devdh, and dyackchhata . 

Bigveda, vii. 33, 5 : 

Vedic l Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrod uruta 
Text. \ yitsuhhyo alcrinod u Mam | 


“ Indra hea d Vasishtha 
when he uttered praise, and 
> opened up a wide space to 
the Tritsus.” (See vol. i. 
p. 320.) 

Here we have the Yedic forms airot and akrinoi , for the modem 
a&rinot and akarot. 


Mod. / Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro asrinod 
Sans. I urum tritsubhyo akarod u lokam | 


hi Prof. Aufrecht suggests that the word alankfita has not the sense of “ pre- 
pared” in later Sanskrit; that the construction teshdm pila would he improper 
there; and that charshanidhrit would not be understood in modem 





PANIN I ON VEDIC FORMS. 



This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma¬ 
rian. Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Yarttika 
(vii. 2, 64):— BabhMha dtatmtha jagrilhmtt vavartha iti nigame 11 
ity etani vede nipdtyante | bhu | “hotel prathamo balhutha ” j “ babhu- 
vitha” iti lobe 1 tanu | “ycna antariksham uru dtatantha ” [ “ dtenitha ” 
iti Joke f graim | “jagriblma te dahhimm Indra hastam ” | “jagrihi- 
ma ” iti lohe | vrih | “ vavartha tvaih hi jyotishd ” | “ vavardha ’’ iti lobe | 
“ The exceptional forms babhdtha , dtatantha , jagribhma and vavartha 
are employed in the Yeda instead of the ordinary forms, babhdvitha , 
dtenitha , jagrihima , and vavaritha; as in the texts, ‘thou wast the 
first priest/ ‘whereby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament/ ‘we 
have seized, 0 India, thy right hand/ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light/ 1 ” 

In Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alludod to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Yeda, viz., the imperatives srudhi for 
irinu , ‘ hear Tcridhi for burn, 1 do ’; vridhi for vrirju, ‘ cover y ; purdhi 
iov prinihi, ‘fill.’ 

In the Yivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Mahabhashya, the follow¬ 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Yeda 
only: lit am cha veda-mdtrdntargata-“ karnebhir-devaso-gribhnami” -ity- 
ady - atirikta -par aid laukika-sabdasya tais tad-vyavahard darsanu t | 
“ The term ‘ secular’ ( laukika ) refers to words different from such as 
barnelhih (for karnaih ), devasah (for dev ah), and gribhndmi (for 
gfihn&mi), which are to be found in the Yeda alone, for we never 
see them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in i and d are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Vedic hymns, as trl and purnd for trvni and purndni. So too the 
final i in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman , adhvan , barman, charman , janman, dhanvan , barman, vyoman , 
for ajmani , adhvani , etc. So also & is substituted for au in the nom. 
and aceus. dual, as in yd surathd for yau surathau, etc. 

In nouns in i the instrumental singular is often formed by ?, instead of 
yd, as hakti for sabtyd, and the locative by d instead of au, as ndbhd for 
ndbhm. Nouns in u frequently form the instrumental case in vd 
instead of ma, as kratvd, madhvd, sarvd , for kratund , etc.' ;, the dative 
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m've, instead of ave, as Tcratve, sihe, for Icratavv , etc.; the genitive 
in vah for oh or unah , as paSvah for pa&oh, madhvah and vasvah for 
madhunah, etc .; and the locative in avi instead of au, as anavi, tramda- 
syavi, dasyavl, d/ruhyavi , sdnavi, for anau, etc. Words in l make in 
the nominative singular ih instead of l, as adurmangalih , krishnh , 
gdndharvih, Italy dm h, for adur many all, etc. In adjectives the form 
yas is frequently substituted for r iyas, as in ahanyas, navy as, rabhyas, 
vasyas, sahyas, for ahaniyas , etc. The second personal proncnm some¬ 
times takes in the instr. sing, the form tva instead of tvayd , and in 
the loc. tve for tvayi. According to Yaska (Mr. vi. 7), the plural form 
asme of the iirst personal pronofm can he used in all the seven cases. 
The dem. pronoun idarn makes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end , f. ayd, 
for anena and anayd , and along with Mm we find also kad. The two 
words, ndMs, “never,” “no one,” and malts, “let not/’ and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as are also the adverbs luha, m 
“where?” hatha, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition sadha 
for 8aha, “with,” in the words sadhastha , sadhama, sadhamdda, and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for dtman , “self,” is found almost ex¬ 
clusively in the hymns. JSfa in the hymns has frequently the sense 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Vedio 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, imasi, grim mast, lhardmasi, vaddmasi, u&mast, nusaydmasi , etc., 
for smah or smas, etc. The past participle in tvd takes also the forms 
tvl, and tvaya , as in hatvl, pitvi; Iritvi, hritvdya; gatvl , gatvdya; drish- 
pdya, etc. In the infinitive, besides the form in turn, we frequently 
meet with the forms tave, tavai, toh (or tos), and adhyai, as etave, 
etavai, etoh; hartave, lartavai, kartoh; gantave, gantavai , gamadliyai; 
dhdtave and dhiyadkyai; bhartave, apabhartavai, bharadhyai (R.V. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai, jivitavai, prinadhyai, par itamsay adhyai; and an in¬ 
finitive form dyai, “to come,” is found in 11.Y. ii. 18, 3. So also 
jivase 253 and chalshase are used in the senso of the infinitive, as are also 
dfise and vishkabhe (R.V. viii. 89, 12), and vidmane (R.Y. i. 164, 6). 

282 As we have seen above, p. 91, kuhim and kuharn are employed in Pali, aqd 
kahiih in the Gathd dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ where ?" 

253 This word is also used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R’s. Lexicon, s.r. 



GRAMMATICAL FORMS PECULIAR TO THE HYMNS. 

too the hymns hare some moods called by grammarians let, which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammar, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi¬ 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patdti, “may it fall,’’ dvahasi, 
“ mayest thou bring,” jlvdii, vardhan , yajdti, pachdti, vandti , bravdma; 
asaty “ it must be,” bhuvat, sunavat, drikat, Srinavat , sravat, ninddt, 
ninitsdt, yajdtai, prinaithe. In some verbs, the syllable na is added 
to the seeond person plural imperative, as pipartana , vivaktana, Uretana, 
didish fam, etc. The pass. fut. participle in tavya appears in some verbs 
in the form tva, as in kartva, jantva, and sotva (R.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbs of common occurrence; av makes aviddki instead of 
ava in the imperative; kri, “to make,” takes in the present harshly 
karasi, and kpnoshi, for karoshi; akar, akarah, and akrinoh for akaroh; 
ahran and akrinvan for akurvan ; akrinuta and akyinotana for akuruta ; 
kridhi, kama, hr inn and krinuhi for kuru, etc.; gam,, 11 to go,” takes the 
forms gamatiy gantiy jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
ydm , for gaohcheyam ; dgarnydt for dgachhet; agatha for dgachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachhat; aganma for agaMdma; agman and gman for 
agachhan; Cigahi and agantu for dgachha and dgaohhatu ; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata. In the reduplicated perfect the.root tyaj becomes 
titydja, instead of tatydja ; in the aorist tan makes atdn for atdnit. 
Bris makes adrak for adrahhit, and has drUeyam where later Sanskrit 
has pasyeyam; adrUran for apasyan; dadrisra for dadriHre, etc. 
The root tar frequently becomes Ur when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in dtirat, pratira , vitiranti. Duh makes aduhfa, instead of aduhata, 
“they milked.” Bhd, “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of hita (though 
an instance of the same archaic form in the Harivamsa 7799 is cited 
by B. and R., as is also dhitvd in the S'atap. Br.). Bah, “ to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adhak and dhak, instead of adhdkshlt . Bd, “ to 
give,” makes ddti and ddtu for daddti and dadfitu, and daddhi for dehi. 
The root bhu has in the imperative bhutu for bhavatu; and bhri, to 
“nourish,” or “carry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jabhdra, 
instead of babhdra. Much , “to free,” makes mumugdhi and mimoktu, 
instead of muncha and munchatu. Yam , “to hold,” “to give,” 
makes yamati, yamsi, yandhi, yanta , for yachhati , yachhasi , yachlia, 
yachhata . Vrit takes the forms avart -f• 6 == dvart, etc., instead 


^(-dvarltata (R.Y, vii. 59, 4), dvavarttati for the intensive (It.Y. 
viii. 77, 4). Fid makes mire (R.Y. vii. 56, 2) for viduh (?), 
and vmddhi for viddhi (?). S'rtt, “to hear,” makes in the im¬ 
perative (besides srudhi, the form given .above) trinuhi, fyinudhi, for 
srinu; and kfinota and Srota (R. Y. v. 87, 8) for srinuta. Spardk, “to 
vie,” makes pmppidkre for paspridhire. Hu, “to invoke,” makes 
juhiire for juhvire. In R.Y. x. 125, 4, a form iraddhivam “deserving- 
belief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.Y. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv, 80, 4, sraddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.Y. frequently substitutes enya for amya, as in idenya, 
kirtenya, dpisenya, yudkenya, varenya , for tdaniya> etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Yeda are gribhdydti (as well as gribhidti ), dabhayati, 
mathayati, mushdyati, stMayati , for grihnati> etc.; and so also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jahMyat from ghas, 
papalydt, paplydt , mamanydt ; and the curtailed forms of the,first 
person of the imperative, as niraya (R.Y., iv. 18, 2), prachard (viii. 
47, 6), and prabravd (x. 39, 5), for niraydni, etc. 

Other Yedic peculiarities are (<?) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yam yajnam paribhur asi t “ the sacrifice 
which thou encompassest ” (R.Y., i. 1, 4): vxlu chid drujatnubhik, 
“ who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5); ta mmfii somapdtamd | 
“they are great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); chalcrir yo vtivd | “Avho 
made all things” (iii. 16, 4); balhrir vajram papih mnark dadir gdh | 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows ” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadih reknas tanve dadir vasu, “giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15; ii. 14, 1; vi. 72, 3): (5) compounds formed with 
present participles, as dbharad-vasu , ridhad-ri } dhdrayaf-kavi , Icshayad- 
vlra f Sravayatsakhd: and (<?) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases upa tvd emasi | “we 
approach thee” (i. 1, 7); gamad vdjebhir a sa nah | “let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 3); a tvd visanta dsavah somdsah | “may the 
quickly-flowing soma-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); & tvd vahanttt, “let 
them bring thee ” (i. 16, 3); ni cha dliimahi , “ we put down ” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in forpa 
which we discover to exist between the Yedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 




MANY VEDIC WORDS AFTERWARDS BECAME OBSOLET! 


e subrtaiice, and much of the form of the language, was the same at 
both periods: a part of the Yedic roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse ; and the peculiar Yedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient modes of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
became obsolete in the course of ages. 244 Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we fincj in the case of the 
form of the instr. pi. ebhis for ais, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Gathas of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and somewhat modified in the Pali forms ebhi and ehi. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Yedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
difficult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaska, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense, (See 
on this subject my article “ On the Interpretation of the Veda,’’ in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., now series, pp. 303, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Yeda were the compositions of the ancient 

254 The following is Professor Whitney’s account of the differences between the 
Vedic and the modern Sanskrit:— 

“ The language of the Vedas is an older dialect, varying very considerably, both 
in its grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit. Its grammati¬ 
cal peculiarities run through all departments: euphonic rules, word-formation and 

composition, declension, conjugation, syntax.[These peculiarities] are 

partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and the like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
native spoken dialect, become merely a conventional medium of communication 
among the learned, being forced, as, it were, into a mould of regularity by long and 
exhausting grammatical treatment. . . .. The dissimilarity existing between the 
two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the least, 
not less marked. Not single words alone, but whole classes of derivations and roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Vedj exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use, are wholly wonting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dialect; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two he actually related 
tq one another directly as mother and dauglitor, a longer interval between thorn than 
we should be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more!especially the phonetic, differences.”—Journ, of the Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 
296, 297., 



£IS SOMETIMES CLAIM TO HAVE BEEN INSPIRED. 

is or bards, who, as we have seen above (j>. 197, f.), frequently 
speak of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “generated” 265 them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these rishis and their contemporaries were in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired; 286 as in the following texts: B.V., i. 
37, 4: devattam brahma gdyata | “Sing the god-giv^n prayer,” In 
K.V. x. 71, 3, it is said of the goddess Yach: Yajnena Vdchah pada- 
vitjarn ayan tdm anvavindann rishishu pravishtdm | “By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Yach: they found her residing in the rishis.” 

In K.Y. x. 125, 5, again, Yach 387 is made to say: Yam kdmaye tarn 
tarn ugram krinomi iam brahmdnam tarn ruhim tarn sumedhdm | ‘ ‘ Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a yishi; [I make] him intelligent.” 288 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6: 

Indrd- Varmd gad rishibhyo manuhdm vdcho matim irutam adattam agre | 
ydni sthdndny asnjanta dhlrdh yajnam tanvdnds tapasd 1 Ihyapaiyam | 
For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Muller, who supplied also the following version of it: “Indra and 
Yanina, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 

255 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
p. 232, ff. 

256 This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 245,ff. 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth observes in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the R.V. : “The author of the hymn, Vumadeva, him¬ 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verses 3 and 6)." The third verse is as follows: Sarna 
dvibarhdh mahi tigmabhpshfi/i mhasraretdh vrishah has tuvishmdn J Padam na gor 
apagulham vividvdn Agnir mahyam predu vochad manlshdin 11 “Agni, the trans¬ 
iently strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolific, the showerer of benefits, the powerful, 
who knows the venerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 

257 See, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 

m Yach thus appears partly, ^though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64 : 

Thv t repi M ova* i<f>(\7)ar€, d(5ov 5’ aryaOiv re kolk6v re, 

’(xpQuAywv ykv fryepat, tiibov 5’ rjt etcu' boib-fp/. 





HYMNS IN THE CONTEMPORARY VERNACULAR TONGUE 


m the beginning, you gave to the poets—wisdom, understanding of 
speech; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 250 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in¬ 
spired by the gods, by Vach, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Varuna 
(but not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times was regarded as the source of inspiration: see above, 
p. 195), may thqs be detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient hards often or generally speak of 
the hymns the creation of their own minds; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must be delivered in the 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Yedas was 
not the-vernacular language of the age in which they wore first recited. 

At that early period there was no language current among the Aryas 
hut the Vedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brahmana, 260 referred to by Sayana in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Bigveda, p. 35: Vydkaranam 
api prakriti-pratyayady-upadeUna padasvarupa - tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayujyate | Tathd cha Aindra-vdyava-graha-brahnam samdmndyate | 
“ Ydg vai parachl avyakritd ’bhavat | te dev ah Indram abruvann *imam 
no VdcJiam vydkuru ’ iti] so 'hravid 1 varam vriyai | mahy im cha eva 
esha Vdyave cha saha grihydtai' iti | tasmdd Aindravdyavah saha pra- 
gpihyate | tdm Indro madhyato *vakramya vydkarot | tasmdd iyam 
vydkrita vdg udyate ” iti | “ Agnim lie purohitam ” ityudi-vak pUrvas - 
min kalepa^rachi samudrddi-dhvani-vad ekdtmikd sail avyakritd prakritih 
pratyayah padaiii vdkyam ityadi-vibhdga kdri-grantha-rahitd dsit | 

259 In the third volume of this work, p. 263, the verse is translated thus: “ Indra 
and Varuna, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly gave to 
the rishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which 
the sages created, when performing sacrifice.” 

This passage is found in the Taifcfc. S. vi. 4, 7, 3, in the very same words, 
with the addition after “ udyate” of the following \ tasmdt sakrid Indrdya madhyato 
grihyate dvir Vdyave a t an hi act vardv avrinita | 

26 i “p r a” omitted in Taitt. S. 
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dcvaih prdrthitah Indr ah ehaminn eva pdtre Fay oh svasya 
cha soma-rasasya grahana-rupena varem tush fas turn akhanddih Vuctiam 
madhye vichhidya prakriti-pratyayddi-bhdgam sarvatra alcarot | tasmdd 
iyam vug idcinim api Pamnyddi-maharshibhir vydkritd sarvmh pa thy ate 
ity arthah | “ Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 

affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi¬ 
fication . And accordingly it is thus related in th e Aindra *Vaya va-graha- 
brahmana (a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brahmana): ‘Yaeli (Speech) spoke confusedly, and withbut articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Yach to become articulate to us, 
Indra replied, Let me choose a boon; let the soma he give# to me and 
Yayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Yayu is taken together. 
India then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.’ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this: Speech, such as in. the verse Agnrn 
lie purohitam , etc. (the first verse of the Rigveda), was originally 
confused, i.e. unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc., and undis¬ 
tinguished, i.e. without articulation to denote crude forms, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juice in the same 
vessel with Yayu, divided in the middle Speech? which had pre¬ 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dis¬ 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parts by Panini and other great sages, 
is pronounced by all men.” 

It may be asked, however, If the Yedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows:— 

By the time when the collections of the Yedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the rishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Sanskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dialects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
currency ; and forms of inflection which were once current got gradu¬ 
ally into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas). First, the Pali and the Prakrit, or vernacular dialects, 
were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 33, 68, f., 134, 146); and secondly, a learned language, based 
upon the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but variously modified (see pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammarians, which being 
removed Mm the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence¬ 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which tho hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that wliieh 
was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition. 


CHAPTER II. 


AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS 'WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE ^NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 

From the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing a continual change, from the very ^earliest times up 
to which wo can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
unaltered in those yet earlier ages before the Yedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We are not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Yedas, we possess no direct means of tracing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns. There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causes which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen . 1 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be¬ 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

x 'ns ’cycl) av/uPaWo/xat, To?<n *efxtpave<ri rci ,ui) yivcomSucva ri-Kfxcupinevos, “ As I 
conjecture, inferring things unknown from things that are manifest,” sap Herodotus, 
ii. 33. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phoenix, r d,<puvri rtK^pioiffiv 4ik6tJs 
aXlcrKercu, “A probable conclusion regarding things unapparent is reached by 
proofs.” 
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descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; and 
3rd, the Latin. 2 The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. Prom the great similarity which exists between these 
languages and the Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred: 1st, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin are all, as it were, sisters, 3 the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan¬ 
guage, which now no longer exists; 4 and 2ndly, 'fhafc the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended horn one 
stock, and that their ancestors at a very early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language; 
hut afterwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 

2 It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those I have named. 

3 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qdalem decct esse sororum. 

4 From a comparison of the various forms which words of identical signification 
have assumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undergone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speech. In the work of the late August Schleicher, entitled “Compendium der 
verglcichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen" (i.e. “Compendium of 
the Comparative Grammar of thelndo-Germanic Languages”) 3rd ed., 1871, the letters 
of the mother-language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, aud those 
which have been replaced by others, are specified, and the original forms of inflection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, jure stated. And in August Fick’s 
“Yergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” (i.e. “Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Gerinanic Languages '*), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
language are given according to the author’s conception of their-form. These 
writers, however, though generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms. 
Thus Schleicher thinks the word for.“ five 99 was kmkan, whilst Fick makes it pankan. 
The former takes svantara to have been at first the word for “sister,” whilst the 
latter makes it svasar. 
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Hbh&ds southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and thoso of the Greeks and Romans to the 
west. 6 The languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
stock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which separated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation, 8 


Sect. I.— Introductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 

I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different members 
of the same family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will he sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 

5 For an account pf the Greets and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals. 

* “A comparison of the grammatical structure of the Sanskrit, especially in its oldest 
form as represented in the Veda, with the Celtic, Greek, Latin, German, Letto-Slavou- 
ian, and Persian, etc., teaches us that all these languages have a common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original speech; and the grada¬ 
tion of sounds and forms points to the Sanskrit as the language which in general still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original tongue, 
This existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to conclude 
that at the period when it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation; and it results that the individual nations as 
well as their languages were formed by a gradual separation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language. And, moreover, the greater or less similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and particularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables us to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took place 
in each case at an earlier or a later period.”—Weber, Indian Sketches, p. V 
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■Too languages which belong to the Semitic branch are the Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac, etc. How all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
roots and general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension. 7 
How, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 

7 The question of the difference between tbo Semitic and Indo-European languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated hy Renan, “ Histoire des Langues Semitiques,” 2nd ed. p. 434, ff. He 
observes that tho criterion of the distinctness of families iu languages is to be found 
in the impossibility of deriving one from another. Thus, he says, it is quite intel¬ 
ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
be related to the same type, and have sprung from tbo same primitive idiom ; while 
it is impossible to explain how, by any series of conniptions, the Zend or the Sanskrit 
could have become Hebrew, or how tho Hebrew could have become changed to 
Sanskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis¬ 
tinction between the grammatical system of the Semitic languages and that of the 
Indo-Europeau tongues, and that the one system could not ba derived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which are nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of the human mind), there is scarcely any grammatical mechanism of im¬ 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444). But in the classification of 
languages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographical considerations 
[i.e. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence than the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could bo quoted which have enriched or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram¬ 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi¬ 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that tho Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
both, independently of such as they have borrowed from each other within the 
historical period. But he doubts whether this circumstance is sufficient to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarcely ventures to hope that a demon¬ 
strative result will ever be attained on this point. The greater part of the roots 
common to tho two families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to tho class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopoeias, which reappear 
in the triliteral radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to have left their traces. Is it at all strange, he asks, that in order to express 
outward action, the primitive man, still sympathizing so closely with nature, and 
scarcely separated from her, should have sought to imitate her, and that the same 
objects should have been universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 450.) 
M. Renan, illustrates these remarks by a number of instances, but admits that, 



both very perfect and polished in their forms and structure, and both 
of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mahomedan 
religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 
of India, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 
in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 
from, another language of the same character. And what is the ex¬ 
planation of this, at first sight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 
a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by fhe Mabomedan 
invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 
Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 
their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 
other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 
or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri¬ 
mordial one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 
wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, which, though they 
meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 
so perfectly distinct, should be totally different from each other. 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabic 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India. 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India wriie, is a composite form of speech, i.e, 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Persic, 
which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in that portion 
of the modem Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, but inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 

among the roots -which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reason of the onomatopoeia is 
more difficult to seize (p. 452). He concludes that in the present state of philo¬ 
logical science, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457); while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor¬ 
dial affinity between the races by whom the Semitic and the Indo-European languages 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work itself. 
Much has been written on the same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
to specify. I refer only to Dr. Noldeke’s paper in Benfey’s Orient, und Occident, 
vol. ii., p. 375, ff. 


AN, AND ARABIC WORDS, 
pin as the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 

of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, that the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affinity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity:— 

Table No. IX. 


Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian , and Arabic Words. 


SANSKRIT. 

PERSIAN. 

A RADIO. 

ENGLISH. 

pitar 

padar I * 3 * * * * 8 * 

hbu 

father. 

matar 

madar 

amm 

mother. 

duhitar 

dukhtar 

bint 

daughter. 

jamatar 

damad 

hafid 

son-in-law. 

yuvan 

jawan 

shabb 

young man. 

n&ra 

nar 

zhakar 

male. 

g karma 

garni 

haiT 

heat. 

aha 

asp 

fliras 

horse. 

ap 

ab 

ma 

water. 

naimn 

ndm 

ism 

name. 

s'ushka 

Jchushk 

ydbis 

dry. 

puda 

pa 

qadam 

foot. 

bdku 

bdhu , bazu 

sd*id 

arm. 

nava 

nau 

jMid 

new. 

eJca 

yak 

ahad 

one. 

dvi 

do 

ithnan 

two. 

ehatur 

chahar 

arba*a 

four. 

panchan 

phnj 

Miams 

five. 

shah 

shash 

s&tt* 

six. 

mptan 

haft 

saba'a 

seven. 

asht&n 

hasht 

thamdniyat 

eight. 

navan 

nuh 

tasa'a 

nine. 

dasan 

d&h 

*ashar 

ten. 

vim ati 

list 

’ashrun 

twenty. 

satam 

sad, sad 

mayat 

hundred. 

sahasra 

hazdr 

alaf 

thousand. 


I subjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 

Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic. 10 

3 Sec p. 18, note 23. 

* In, this case the Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit. 

10 Iu the preparation, of these lists I have had the advantage of drawing from the 

Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr. J. A. Vullers, including tho supple- 

ment containing the Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Persic 

dialects, the Sanskrit, etc.; the Persian Grammar of the same author (1st edition, 

1840,2nd edition, 1870); and Dr. Just.i’s Zend Dictionary. Dr. Yullers’s Grammar, 
in which the Persian is compared with tho ancient Persic dialects and with 

Sanskrit^might, if translated from Latin into English, form a useful handbook for 
Indian students desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language. 
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I. VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 



SANSKRIT. 

dar 

kar 

kri#u (imperat. 

vedic) 

da 

grahh (vedic) 11 
bhar 

bandh 

ap 

sru (spnoti) 
stha 
jiv 
mar 
svap 
svapna 
char 
dhav 
pach 

duh 

Jrn 

jariati 

jdnami 

W 

sfishj.i 

han 

tras 

trdsa 

mih 

Mjanj 

tapas 

rah 

prachh ] 

{prichhali) J 
ve , vabh 13 
khan 
harsh 
krJ 

dham 

jm 

jdta 

tan ( tanoti) 
such 

varsh r var , vdri) 
(water) ) 
ni+dha 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

. 

dartdan 

kar 

kardan 

j. . . 

kun 

da 

dudan 

game, garefsh 

giriftan 

bar 

( 

burdan 

hasiau, band-ad 

band J 

(3rd pers. sing, 
pres.) 

m «/ 

yajtan 

sru 

shanudan 

std 

istddan 

jijishjiv 

zlstan 

mar 

murdan 

gap, qafa 

Muftan 

qafnet 

Jdvwab 

char 

charldan 

. 

davidan ' 

pach 

puffldan 

(dokhtan ) 


\doshldm ) 

*3 

ddnistan 

... 

[ww] danad 


[m*J ddnam 

. . . 

sirishtan , 


sirisht 

jan 

{zadan (zanad 3rd 

\ pers. sing.) 

tares' 

tarsldan 

tarsti 

tars 

miz 

mcMtan 

. . . 

jangidan 

tafnu 

tap r tab 

rad 

rustan, roytdan 

pared 

pursidan 

. 

bdftan 

» • . 

kanden 

karesh, kash 

kaahldan 

. . . 

khartdan 

dam 

damldan 

zan 

zadan 

z&ta 

zeidah 

tan 

tan!dan , tanudan 

iuch 

sojehtan 

var 

bartdan 

ni+dd 

nihddan 


to tear, 
to do. 
do thou. 

to give, 
to take, 
to bear. 

to,bind. 

to obtain, 
to bear, 
to stand, 
to live, 
to die. 
tc sleep, 
sleep. 

to wander, graze, 
to run. 
to cook. 

to milk. 

to know, 
he knows. 

I know, 
to create, 
creation, nature. 

| to strike, 
to fear. 

fear, trembling, 
to make water, 
to fight, 
beat, fever, 
to grow. 

to ask. 

to weave, 
to dig. 
to draw, 
to buy. 

j to blow (as wind 
i or breath), 
be born, beget, 
bom. 
to extend, 
to shine, bum. 

to rain, 
to place. 


11 The later form grab is one of the oarly instances of the same process by which 
in Prakrit h was substituted for kh, gh, th % dh , ph } and bh. 

13 The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word urnavdbhi, “ spicier.” 
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8AN8KKIT. 

ZKNI). 

PERSIAN. 

gam 

, , , 

chamidan 

jam 

. . . 

zatriidan 

chi 


chldan 

pra-\sthd 

fra+Jtd 

feristddan 

mm 

Ham 

namJdan 

pat 

pat 

uftcidan, Jitadan 
dJdan 

dhi (vedic) 

dt 

bhu, 

bu 

budan 

bhavdmi 

• * • 

[mil buvatn 

bftavati 

''■' i v '"V'V' 

fmtj buwd 

abhuvam 


ludatn 

abhut 


bud 

abhuvan 


biidmd 

asmi 

ahmi 

am, hastam 

asti 

a,ili 

hasty ast 

sand 

henti 

and 

stu 

s'tu 

situdan 

mdh 

iud 

shustan 

mard 

mated 

malidan 13 

nard 

nalJdan 

, dhdr 

d&r 

ji dashtan (imperat. 

harsh 

tap 

karesh 

tap 

(/;«jAto/j(imperat. 

i &) 

(tapidem, tafian 

1 (imperat. tab) 

vah 

'vaz 

wazidan 

bhraj 


birishtan 

hshar 

khshar 

shartatan 

chhid 

dkendy sc hind 

shikastan 

svan 

qan 

khwdndan 

iak (saktum, 

s'ach (to give, 

3akhtan(jnvp&c*X. 

infill.) 

learn) 

> saz) 

hush (to tear, ) 
tear out) / ( 

. . . 

kushtan 

II. NOUNS, 

ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PARI 

bhrutar 

brdtar 

birddar 

svasar 

qanhar 

khwahar 

putra 

puthra 

ptsar, pusar 

ivasura 

qaiura 

k&usr 

tva&ru 

. . . 

| khusriiy or 1 

\ khusrah j 

vidhavd 


beivah 

jani , gnu 

jeni, gh$na 

zan 

martya 

marita 

mard 

vatsa 


lachah 13 

jlva,jivita 

Jftii, jtsti 

zty zlsty tindagx 


ENGLISH. 

to go, walk, 
to eat. 
to collect. 

to send, go forward, 
to bend, be disposed 
to fall. [to. 

to perceive, see. 
to be. 

I am. 
he is. 

I was. 

he was. 

they Were. 

t am. 

hois. 

they are. 

to praise. 

to cleanse, wash. 

to grind, rub, etc. 

to sound, lament. 

jto hold. 

jto cultivate. 

to he hot, 
to heat. 

to carry, blow (as 
to roast, [wind), 
to flow, 
to cut, break, 
to sound, call, read. 

jto be able, make, 
to kill. 


brother. 

sister. 

son. 

father-in-law. 

mother-in-law. 

widow, 
woman, wife, 
mortal, man. 
child, 
life. 


15 Sec p. 23 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 

It is possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Persian word may have been borrowed at a comparatively recent period from the 
Sanskrit, tr vice verad; but this cannot well be the ease when an ancient Zend 
equivalent .also is forthcoming. 16 See page 16, note 10. 
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SANSKRIT. 

tanu 

majja 

sir as 

asthi 

pttrshni 

chaks/iu 

dant 

jihvd 

dos 

aratni 

kas'ta lfl 

tnushfi 

angushfha 

nakha 

rom 

stand 

yakfit 

jams 

pad 

keia 

pfisfyha 

ushtra 

kapi 

9° 

sukara 

khara 

aivatara 

mt'sha 

musha 

parna 

parnin 

chmchu 

kapota 

gridhra 

ijpigdla 

kurmkara 

makshika 

kpimx 

kahjapa 1 

kachhapa 

karka 

gut ha 

matsya 

kshira 

hiranya 

ay as 

charnum 
dhdra 
nirdhdra, 
andhdra 

kftshi (krishfa) 
vrihi 


ZBND. 

I'BBSIAN. 

tanu, tanm 

tan 

masga 

magbz 

iara 

sar 

asti , asta 

astah, ustukhdn 

pdshna 

pdshnah 

chashman 

chashm 

aim 

ars 

dantan 

dancldn 

hizva 

zaldn 


dosh 

. . 

aranj 

zasta 

dast 

musti 

musht 

ahgusta 

angusht 

. . . 

ndkhun 

. 

roman 

fstdna 

pastdn 


jigar 

thmo 

zdnu 

pddha 

pa 


ges , geso 

parsti 

pusht 

ustra 

us A tar, shutr 

. • . 

kali, kapi 

gdo 

gdo 

hu 

khbk 

khara 

Ichar 

% . 

astar 

maesha 

mesh 

• # 

mush “ 

parens 

par 

percnin 

parindah 


chang 

• • 

kabutar 


gtd 

, . . 

sJutgbdl 


kulang 

makshi 

mag as 

kcrema 

kirm 

kasyapa 

kashaf 

, , 

kark , l&archang 


guh 

maiya 

mdhi 

kshira 

shir 

zaranya 

zar 

ayahh 

4 ahan 

• t 

charm 


dhar 


n&Juir 

karsti 

Jcisht 

brnjya 17 

birinj 


ENGLISH. 

body. 

brain. 

head. 

bone. 

heel., 

>*ye. 

tear. 

tooth. 

tongue. 

shoulder. 

elbow. 

hand. 

fist, handful, 
thumb, finger, 
nail, 
hair. 

female breast, 
liver, 
knee, 
toot. 

hair, ringlet, 
back, 
camel, 
ape. 

ox, or cow. 
boar. 

ass, or wild ass. 
mule. 

sheep, ram. 
mouse. 

feather, wing, 
winged, a bird, 
beak of a bird, 
pigeon, 
a vulture, 
jackal, 
crane, 
fly. 

worm. 

tortoise. 

crab. 

excrement. 

fish. 

milk. 

gold. 

iron. 

skin. 

food. 

fasting. 

( cultivation, 

\ ploughed field, 
rice. 


16 Could the original form of this word have been dhasta? 

11 See Vuilere’s Persian Grammar, ?.nd edition, pp. 50, 56. 
btrejya 10 said to be the name of a deity who protects crops. 


In Justi’s Lexicon 
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ENGLISH. , 

wheat, 
harley. 
grain, 
thicket, 
a bush, wood, 
wood, 
branch, 
saw. 
yoke, 
net. 

weight* 
time, 
once, 
door. 

cage. 

net, bond, 
wheel, 
god, demon, 
stone, heaven, 
the world, 
ground, earth, 
earth. 

heaven, sun. 

! name of a god, sun, 
friend, friendship, 
best, paradise, 
moon, mouth, 
star, 
cloud, 
cloud, 
night. 

heat, summer, 
winter, cold, 
wind, 
shade, 
umbrella, 
colour. 

smell, bad smell, 
camphor, 
soma plant. 
j priest, fire-priest, 

\ saint. 

adoration, prayers, 
mind, disposition, 
quality, colour, 
injury, lie. 
thirst, 
thirsty, 
grief. 

Fear, terrible, 
wish, desire, 
secret, 
work. 

18 MiKra is mentioned by Bohtlingk and Roth as occurring in the Mahabharatc 
. 191, as a name of the sun. Mitra occurs in $he same sense in the same line. 


: SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

godhuma 

. . . 

gandum 

yava 

yava 

jau 

dhanya 

dam 

donah 

fang ala 

. . . 

jangal 

kshupa 

... 

chob 

doru 

dauru 

darod 

idkha 

. . . 

shajch, shakhchah 

ard 

. . . 

drdh 

yuga 

jala 

. . . 

jmh 

jdl 

bhdra # 

. . . 

bar 

vara 

. . . 

bar 

ekmdra 

. . . 

yakbar 

dvdra 

dvarft 

dar 

panjara 

. . * 

( pinjarah , 1 

1 panjarah 

daman 


dam 

chakra 

chakhra 

charM 

deva 

daeva 

dev 

dsman 

asman 

dsman 

jay at 


jahdn 

bhumi 

burnt 

bum 

jmd, gmd 

zem 

zarnin 

svar , surya 

hvare 

Jchur 

mitra , mihira 18 

mithra 

mihr 

vanish fha 

ahhu vahisUi 

bvhisht 

mas 

mdohh 

mah 

st&r (vedic) 

stare 

sitarah 

abhra 

awra 

abr 

megha 

kshapd 

maegha 

kshap 

megh 

s)w,b 

gharma 

garlima 

garma 

hima 

zima 

zam 

vata 

vata 

bad 

chhayd 

... 

s&yah 

chhatra 


chatar 

ranga 

. . . 

rang 

gandha 

gaiiiti 

gand 

karpura 


kdfur 

soma 

haotna 

hom 

atharvan 

atharvan 

dturban 

namas 

nbnanh 

namaz 

manas 

manahh 

mansh 

gum 

gaona 

gunah h 

drugdha 

draogha 

darogfx 

trishna 

tarshna 

tishnayi 

trishita , tfishnaj 

. .' *' . 

tishnah 

8 oka 


sog 

bhJ, bhlma 


him 

;>■ kama 


kam 

rahas 


raz 

, karya 

kora 

kar 
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bhishaj 

knWa 
ishfikd (?) 

yfitu 

gala 

tara 

jy« 

tint 

vistara 

paryanka , 

palyahka 

rathya 

kumbha 

sthunh 

sthana 

daha 

drama 

kuiya 

drctpsa 

toJcmdn 

sangama 

pratopa 

saJetma 


dura 
mdishfha 
. tnahat 
mahattam 
guruj gartyas 
tanu 
mma 
saw 
sarut 
nema 

iukra (bright) 

iubha 

savya 

rajisk(/ia (vedi( 
s vet.a 

syama, sySva 
puma 

tiyma^ikshna, 
tejasy t\j (to 
sharpen) 

Wfghd 


ndshfa 

sthavara 

matta, 


ZEND. 

PERSIAN. 

bhaeshaza 

\bacha8%ky ) 

\bijishk j 

kulal 

istya 

khisht 

ydtu 

jddu 


golah 

. . - . 

tar | 

. . . 

zihy zU 

Hr 

j . . . 

bistar 
palang 19 

raithya 

rah 

• • • 

Mumb 

situn 

8 tana 

astdn 

dagha 

dagh | 

tdman 

dram j 

• • 

hmj 

drafsha 

dirafsh 

taokhmn 

tuMm 

Jianjamana 

anjmnan 

parto 

shagun 

dura 

shatrmg 

dur 

nazda 

nxzd 

maz, mazant 

mih , 

mihtar j 

. . . 

girdn ) 

tanuk i 

hamah t 

ham . , 1 

hatirva 

har i 

naema 

nim 1 

sukhra 

surkh i 


mb i 

havya 

chap 1 

. razista 

rdst g 

4pacta 

sapedy sa/ed y 

flpava 

siyah 1 

ph'Zm 

.pur f 

tighray ttzhin 

tej b 

darZgha 

daraz , 1 

rdma 

ram | I 

. . 

nashat <3 

8taxora 

ustmodr fi 

mast i] 


physician. 

potter. 

brick. 

sorcerer, sorcery, 
a ball. 

f wire, chord; 
musical note, 
a bowstring, 
arrow, 
bed. 

bed' 

road. 

jar. 

•pillar. 

place, threshold. 

(burning, a mark 
from burning, 
rest, pleasure, 
garden. 

comer, arbour, 
drop, spark, ban- 
nor, lightning, 
a blade of grain, 
seed, 
an i 


sharp, sharpness. 


ness, happy. 
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bad name, abuse, 
hostile, disturbed 
in mind. 

where P 

not. 
thou, 
you. 

you, own, self, 
who ? 

< sign of comp. 

\ decree, 
within, 
above, 
after, 
now. 
fcwentv. 
fifty. ’ 
sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty, 
ninety, 
a hundred, 
a thousand. 

( difficult to stop, 

( difficult. 

Noth. —On the other hand, I may specify the instance of a fat (Ar.) and apod 
(Sans.), in which a word of similar sound has the same sense of “ calamity ” in 
Arabic and Sanskrit. 

Now the old language of .Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, was a language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
was the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesfca, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsls, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western shores of the iEgean Sea), and with that of the Komans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

20 W?r is a Persian suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit vara; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle dusk and the Sanskrit dm. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND, 

PERSIAN. 

durnaman 

',v ; , : .; v : y yUV 

dushndm 

durtnanas 


\dushman j 

1cv(; kutra. ) 

ifxiha (vedic) J 

kuthra 

ku[jd ] 

na . 

nu 

nah 

tram 

turn 

tu 

yushnat 

9*i ) 

shumd 

eva J 

hava , > 

hva , ) 

Wind 

kalama 

kaddm 

tara 

tara 

tar 

untar 

antare 

andar 

apart 

upairi 

bar 

pafohat, padcha 

padkdt, paicha 

pas 

iddnhn 

• . • 

idun 

vimfoti 

t rn'aiti 

bist 

panchaiat 

. . . 

panjdh 

shashfi 

khshasti 

shad 

sap tati 
aliti 

haptaiti 

haftdd 

astditi 

hashtdd 

navati 

navaiti 

navad 

data 

sata 

fad 

sahasra 

hazanra 

hazar 

durvdra 

. . . 

dushwdr 20 






The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
regards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit wo have the 
word numan, “name,” and we find the same word nam in the same 
sense both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word naman is declined between the Sanskrit 
and the Persian and Hindi languages. The Sanskrit has three num¬ 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides^the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num¬ 
bers, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will he sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 
the languages. 


SANSKRIT. 
Kom. nama, 
Aco. n8ma 
Inst, namna 
Pat. namne 
Abl, namnas 
Gen. namnas 
Loc. namni 
Voo, nama 


PERSIAN. 

nam 

namra 

wanting, and 
> supplied by 
prepositions. 


HINDI. 

nam 

namko 

nam se, nam karke 

namko 

nam ao 

numku 

num men 

nam 


If now we compare the Latin word for “name ” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, hut also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar: thus,— 

Singular. 

SANSKRIT. LATIN. SANSKRIT. 

Now. nama (from crude nomen Nom. namani 

form naman) Acc. namani 

Acc. n&nm nomen Inst, namabhis 

Inst, ntlmna nomine Dat. namabhy&s 

Dat. nflmne nomini Abl. namabhyas 

Abl. namnas nomine Gen. namnani 

Gen. namnas nominia Loc. nCunasu 

Loc. narani nomine Yoc. namani 

Vqc. nama nomen 

The Latin language has no dual. 

We see here that while the same root expressing the word “name” 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms, of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have pre¬ 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz.; first of, 
roots, and seqpnd of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Kend. 


Plural. 

LATIN. 

no mina 
nomina 
nominibus 
uoimnibus 
nominibus 
noininuin 
nominibus 
nomina 
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AFFINITIES OF SANSKRIT WITH ZEND, GREEK, AND 


Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages have a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi¬ 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still he traced. But if any two languages re¬ 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 

I 

Sect. II.— Detailed illustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zend , Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin; 
and I shall aft erwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Fick, Justi, and others) which cor¬ 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words 'the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from ohe another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

I should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit ah' with the Greek ekhis, and the Latin anguis , we may 
^gather with probability that the original form was aghi, or anghi. 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhitar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar or dhughatar; aba and equus from akva ; ban and huon 
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' > ■' 
irum-Mw; janu and gom from gdnu; jnd, gignosJco and nosco ( cognosco) 
from gnd, etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such as 
cha, ckha f ja , jha> which arc considered to have been developed out of 
h and g. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium dor vergl. Grammatik (3rd ed.),' p. 328. 


Indo- 

EUBOPEAN, 

Sanskrit 
( or old Indian). 

Zend 

(or old Bactrian). 

Gbeek. 

Latin. 

k 

k (kh), ch 
s', p 

k (kh), ch 
ef, p ^ 

p M, f M 

c, qy 

S 

{?» J 

1 (gh), J 

g lyh b (b) 

g, v - 

gh 

m h 

g, gh, % 25 
t (th, \) 

kh Cx) 

g,gv,v, h, f. 

t 

t, th 

trf 

t 

d 

d 

d (dh) 

' d(5) 

d, 1. 

dh 

dh 

d (dh 

th (0) 

d, f, b. 

I» 

t’ ph 

E ( S 

tS! 

1: 

bh 

n 

bh 

n 

b (w) 
n 

ft? 1 ■ 

b, i - 

n. 

m 

m 

in 

m W 

m. 

r 

( r, 1, (r, r, & 1 
\ as vowels) 

}* 

r (/>), 1 W 

r, 1. 

y 

y 

y 

1(0, MO 

}J, l 

8 

s, sh 

(s, sh, s', h, hh, 
j n'h, qh 

U(<r)> hf) 

s, r. 

V. 

V 

‘ v, (w), p, b 

u (v)F 

Y, U. 

sk 

chh 

. . . 

BY 

. . . 

qh 

, . . 

. . . 


In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, s) sometimes become 
linguals (or cerebrals f, d, etc.), and the nasals n and m become h, 
ri, and h, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, kby, 
ty, thy - B8 ; dy, gy = f (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—as in 
aksha, axon(=akson); axis(=aksis) or dakshina, dexios (=deksios), 
dexter (—dekster); or kshura ~ xuron (=kshuron). 

(b) where k in Greek and c ( = k) in Latin are represented by 6 ('Sf) in, 

21 Schleicher places a mark of interrogation (?) after the b, and in the Zeqd column 
omits the b and puts only a mark of interrogation. 
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Sanskrit—as in deka, decern da^an ; ekaton, centum » satam; 
kuon, canis *=• svan; derk «* dars. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21 a, the Sanskrit s is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it wan 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to ho pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persian and 
Arabic khe (£ ). 

(c) G in Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago ~ ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janorni; gennao, 
gigno «> jajanmi; agros, ager — ajra. 

(d ) Kh (x) in Greek is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
h and g in Latin, as in elakhus — laghus, ekhis ahi and unguis, 
kheima » hima and hiems. 

(tf) Th (0) in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithemi =» dadharai; methu — madbu; thumos = 
dhuma, fumus, 

(/) Pb (<£) in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, as in phuo = bhavami and fui; ophrus = bhru; pliero = 
bbarami and fero; phratria «* bhratar, frater. 

( g ) G in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
as in go iff * bus, bos. 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Table No. X. 

I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


sansxiut. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

pitar 

patar 

path' 

pater 

mdtar 

mdtar 

meter 

mater 

tata 

. . . 

tctta 

tata 

ndnd 


nanna 

* * « 

bhratar 

brdtar 

phratria {a. dm) 

frater 

svasar 

qanhar 

. . . 

soror 

duhitar 

dughdhar 

thugater 

. . . 

naptar , napat 

napa 

anepsios 

nepos 

■naptri * 

napti 


neptis 

devar, devara 


daer 

, . . 

snushd 


nuos 

nurus 

jamatar 

zdmdtar 

gambros 

gener 

has urn 

qasura 

hcjcuros 

socer 

fyas'ru 

. . . 

hekura 

socrus 

pitrivya 


patros 

patruus 

mnu o 

humt 

hum 

. • • 

vidhav'd 

. . . 

. . . 

vidua 


ENGLISH. 

father. 

mother. 

father. 

mother, aunt, 
brother, 
sister, 
daughter, 
grandson, cousin 


lushand’s brother, 
daughter-in-law. 
son-in-law. 
father-in-law. 
mother-in-law. 
father’s brother, 
son. 
widow. 








ZEND, GREEK, AND LATIN. 


patnJ 


an (to breathe) 

hip (to make) 

hfidaya 

diras 

kapdla 

akshi 

nds, nasd, nmika 
bhru 
as, asya 
dat , 
hanu 

nakha 

jambha 

yir 

bdhu 

asthi 

kravya , kravis 
pad, pada 
padati 
pMa 
janu 
udara 
jathara 
antra 
yakrit 
nabhi 
s'roni 
knkshi 
plihan 
kesa, kesa, 
kesara, kesara 


paiti 


kerefs (nom, 

zaredhaya 

sura 

as hi 

naohha 

brvut 

aohh 

dahtan 


sakrit 

dyus 

toka, takman 
pas a 
90 

sthiira 

aiva 

avi 

aja 


bdzu 

aiti 

pbdha 


hnu 

tdara 


pas u 
ydo 
Haora 
as pa 


kerbs P 


gSras 

gh'on 

posis 

potnia 

atmos, aiitmen 


kardia 
kara 
kephale 
bps, ms, Ukm 

ophrus 

odonta (acc.) 
genus 

tonux, onukhos ) 
} feen.) J 
gomphos 
gents 
pekhus 
osteon 
kreas 
pits pbdbs (gen.) 
pezos 
p'edon 
gonu 

gaster 
mteron 
hdpar 
omphalos 
lclonis 
kokhone 
splen 


uthar [gen.) 
skor ' 


vtr 

virtue 

kurios 

rex 

regina 


juvenis 
potis, potens 


animus 

corpus 

cor 

cerebrum 

caput 

oculus 

hdsus, ndrcs ' 


dentem (acc.) 
gena 


tVkos, ttknon 

pm? 

bus 

tauros 

hippos 

bis 

aia 


unguis 


os 
caro 
pes pedis (gen.) 
pedes ( peditis ) 

genu 

uterus 

ventei' P 

jecivr 

umbilicus 

clunis 

cox 

lien 

ceesaries 

uber 

stereus 


pecu 

bos 

taunts 

equus 

ovis 


23 


man. 
woman, 
hero, man. 
valour. 

strong, hero, lord, 
king, 
queen, 
old. age. 
old man. 
young man. 
lord,husband,ahle. 
/Jointress, honour- 
1 able. 

{breath, soul, 

( vapour, 
wind. mind, 
body, 
heart. 

head, brain. 

head. 

eye. 

nose. 

eyebrow. 

face. 

tooth. 

jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail. 

tooth. 

speech. 

ann. 

bone. 

raw flesh, flesh, 
foot. 

footman. 

field, 

knee. 

belly. 

belly. 

entrails, belly. 

liver. 

navel, 

hip, end of spine, 
belly, hipbone,etc. 
spleen. 

hair of the head. 

udder. 

dung. 

life. 

child. 

cattle. 

ox. 

bull, etc. 
horse. 


J 


goat. 














COMPARATIVE TABLE OE SANSKRIT, 




s'van 

a vcirum (acc.) 

'ukara, suhara 

Vfika 

riksha 

lopaiaka 

mushy musha 

vi 

vartiku 

Ziama 

kuhiika , kokila 
karava 
ulvka 
tittiri 

pika 

itdra, ttrdra 
ahi 
karJca 
sarabha 


ipd, duni 

s'panem 

hr* 

vehrka 


makshika. 


Dyaus 

drnja 

Dyaus pitar 


divasa, diva 
naktam, naktd 
ushas 
agni 

mas, main 
stir (vedic), tdra 
dam 
nab Jms 
ahhra 

uda, uduka . 
ap,dpas (nom.pl.) 
sankha 
hima _ 
chhciya 
go, gmd 

kshntd 

kshoni 
kaJcudy kakudmat. 
qjra (vedic) 
dm, dritma 
darn 
mad/iu 
yava 
andhas 
%yas 
rajata 
apas 


azhi 


makshi 


usha 

m&onh 

dt&re 


ap 

zima 


dru 

dduru 

madhu 

yava 

erezata 


kuon 

kuna 

sus, bus 

lukos 

arkos 

alopez 

mus 

oibnos 

ortux 

khen 

kokknx 

corax 

tctrix 


hudros, enudris 
ekhis 
karkinos 
karabos 
p8ulh, psullos 
m id a 
TJrrnos 
Zeus 

dlOS 

Zeus pater 
theos ? 


nukta (acc.) 
eos, auo8 

men, mene 
aster, asiron 
keramos 
nVphos 

ombros, aphros 
hudor 

konkhos 
Jihion, ihoimon 
skia 
go, gala 

kliamai 

kthon 

agros 

dm, drumo* 

doru 

methu 

z#d 

anthos 

arguros 


LATiy. 

cams 

canem 

sue 

lupus 

ursus 

mus 

avia 

anser 

cuculus 

corvus 

ulula 


pica 


anguis 

cancer 

pulex 

musea 


dtvus 
(Diespiter 
(Jupiter 

deus 

dies 

nociem (acc.) 

aurora 

ignis 

mensis 

astrum 

nubes 

imber 

unda 

aqua 

concha 

htems 


cacumen 

ager 


aes 

argentwn 

opus 


dog. 

dog (nom.) 

H; 

wolf. 

bear. 

jack all, fox. 

mouse. 

bird. 

quail. 

goose. 

cuckoo. 

crow. 

otfl. 

partridge. 

(Indian cuckoo, 

\ magpie, 
otter, water ser- 
serpent. [pent, 
crab. 

locust, beetle, 
insect, ilea, 
fly. 

V aruna, Heaven. 
The Sky, Zeus, 
celestial, divine. 
(Dyaus the father, 
) etc. 

' (god [in Zend, 

1 demon], 
day, by day. 
night, 
dawn, 
fire. 

moon, month, 
star. 

thunderbolt, 
sky, cloud, 
cloud, rain, foam, 
water, wave, 
water. 

shell, cockle, 
winter, snow, 
shadow, 
the earth. 

| earth, on the 
\ ground, 
the earth, 
peak, mountain, 
field. 

tree, wood, 
wood, spear, 
honey, wine, 
barley, otc. 
plant, flower, 
iron, copper, 
silver, 
work. 
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•7 ■ 

-—ftrimunrr. 

ZEND. 

GREEK.. 

LATIN. 

itpnds 

... 

apheirn 

opes 

pur , purl 


polis 

damn, 

demdna 

demos 

domus 

vesa (okas f) 


Foikos 

vicus 

dvdr 

, . . 

thura 

fores 

rat 

. 

... 

res 

svapna (svap, to 
sleep) 

| gafna 

hupnos 

sopor, somnus 

aiman 

as man 

akmon 


arkard, karlmra 

i 

. . 

calx 

mu 


nans 

navis 

aritra 


eretmos 

... , 

aritar 


eretos 


aksha 


axon 

axis 

kshura 


xuron 

• • . 

paras u 
asi 

: : Vdom) 

pfl&ktis 

emit 

kratu (vedic) 
vanas, van, (to ) 
lovo) ) 

khratu (wis- 

van 

kratos 

venus, venustas 

pathin 

pathan 

patos 

... 


agas 

dhuma 

budhna 

chakra 


haVima 
sthuna, sthula 
(thick) 


khallna, khalina 
afhhas 

vrja., urjas 
ojas 

■mahha 

sana 

mantfa 

konu 

rasa 

kupa 

stupa 

phulla 

arjaiia 

punt, pula V 

(vedic) J 

urn, pfithu 
guru 
gariyas 
garishtha 


buna 

ehakhra 


stuna 


azanh 


hana 


thumos 

puthmen 

kuklos 

tuphos 

kalamos 

stubs 

kumbe, Jcumbos 
surinx 

\mormuro (to 1 
murmur) j 
khaltnos 
i ankho (to | 

\ strangle) j 

orge 
augc. 

makhe (battle), 
makhaira 1 
(sword, knife) 
herns 

gonia 

drosos 

kupe, gupt 

Umbos 

phutton 

ergon 

polus 

eurus, platus 
barm 


fumus 

fundus 

circus 


susurrus 
murmur 

awjo (to afflict) 


mactare lto 
kill) ' 

senex 

mmtdus 


tumulus 

folium 

plus 

gravis 
gravins 
gravissimus 


wealth. 

city. 

house. 

house, village, 
door., 

thing, possession, 
sleep. 

{stone, anvil, 

( thunderbolt; 
limestone, 
dhip. 
oar. 
rower, 
axle, 
razor, 
axe. 
sword, 
strength. 

beauty, Venus, 
road. 

sin, guilt, 
smoke, spirit, 
bottom. 

wheel, circle, otc. 
incense, smoke, 
reed. 

pillar. 

vessel, jar. 
i sound, pipe, 

1 whisper. 

murmur. 

bridle, etc. 

straits. r . 

[sion. 

sap, power, pas- 
bnllioncQ. 


old. 

ornament, world, 
corner, 
liquid, dew. 
hole, well, 
mound, 
flower, leaf, 
earning, work. 

much, more. 

broad. 

heavy. 

heavier. 

heaviest. 

16 













COMPARATIVE TABLES OP SANSKRIT, 


<SL 


SANSKRIT, 

varish^ha 
laghu 
laghishlha 
mahan 
mahtyan 
man Ms lit ha 
(vedic) 
balm 
aht 
mridu 
ianu 
rndhira 


d ushka 
purnti 
cTirglm 
barbara, variara 
sama 
sthira 

bald (strong, 
strength) 
dakshim 
nava 
sdmi 


ekatara 
. satya 
svadu 
dma 
uttara 
plum, pirn 
dhrishta 
dr dr a 
priini 

lealya, kalydna 
palita 
mala (dirt), 
malma 

kdla 

tumula, tumala 


hisku, 


hctma 


huska 


dashina 

nava 

maidhya 


QBJBEK. 

aristas ? 
elakhus 
elakhistos 
meg as 
Meizm 

megistos 

paJchus 

bkus 

hradm 

eruthros 

thermos 

plcos 

dolikhos 

barbaros 

homos 

stereos 


dexios 

neos 

Mini 

mesos 

hekateros 

et.eos 

hedus 

omos 

hustVros 

pibn 

thrasus 

ardo 

perknos 

halos 

polios 

melas 

kelainos 


LATIN. 

levis 

levwimus 

magnm 

major 

miximus 


tenuis 

ruber 

formas 

siccus 

plenus 

barbarus 

similis 

ivalidus ( valeo,) 
\to be strong) 
dexter 
novns 
semi 
medius 


pallldus 

mains 


(tumult us ) 

( (tumult) ) 


ENGLISH- 

best. 

light, small, 
lightest, 
great, 
greater. 

(greatest, vener- 
( able, 
great, thick, 
swift, swifter, 
soft, slow, 
slender, 
blood, red, 
heat, hot. 
dry, 
full, 
long. 

barbarous. 

like. 

firm. 

strong. 

right (side). 

new. 

half. 

middle. 

one of two. 

true. 

sweet. 

raw. 


fat. 
hold, rash, 
moist, to moisten, 
speckled. [ful. 
agreeable, beauti- 
hoary, pale. 

dirty, black, bad. 

black. 

noisy. 


II. PREPOSITION'S, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 


s>m 

ham 

sun 

con 

with. 

pari 

pairi 

peri 

per 

round. 

upari 

upairi 

huper 

super 

above. 

upa 

\v ’ . . 

hupo 

sub 

near, under. 

prati 

paiti 

pros , proti 


towards. 

pra 

fra 

pro 

pro 

before. 

antar 

antare 

entos 

inter , irdus 

within. 

apa 

apa 

apo 

ab 

away. 

tipi' 

avi 

epi 

• . 

towards, on. 

abhi 

aibi , aim 

ainphi 

• . . 

towards, round. 

sama, Wanmya 

. . . 

hama 

. . . 

together. 

phram, para 

para 

perd 

. . . 

other side, beyond. 
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para 

puras, purd 
tar (to cross), 
tiraa 
su 
di<8 

sumana 8 
durmanas 
n un am 
a, an 
na 

name 
kas, kis 

nakis, makes 

him, had 
kataras 
itaras 
ubha 
any a 


kutah 

kati 

tati 

kadd 

tadd 

yadd 

tatas 

yatas 

itthamy ) 

itthd (vedic) j 

paschdt, pas cha 

makshu 

anti 

ati 

mit/ias 

cha 


tray as 
tisras (fem.) 
chatvuras 
punch :n 
skaf 


ashtan 


dad an 
vims ati 
datum 
prat,ham as 


ZEND. 

GUEEIL 

LATIN". 

. . . 

para 

. , , 

pare 

paros 

. . . 

taro 

ternia (limit) 

tram 

hu 

cu 

. . 

dash 

dm 


humatianh 

cumenes 


diismananh 

dusmcncs 

• • • 

nu 

nun 

nuno 

a 7 an 

ay an 

in 

na 

ne 

n% (fas), non 

. , . 


nrnne 

ko, chis 

tis , 

quis 

nw-bchis j 

utis 

metis 

nemo 

nequis 

hat 

U 

quid 

katdro 

poteros 

uter 

. . 

MtVros 

alter 

uba 

ampho 

amho 

any a 

cnioi 

. . . 

(km, katha , ) 
t, kuthra ) 

puy ku (Ionic) 
pUhen 

quo 

chaiti, chvaht 

iposoiy 

{ kosoi (Ionic) 

quot, quotas, 1 
quantus J 


tosoi 

tot 

kadha 

(putty 1 

\ kot$ (Ionic) / 

quando 

tadha 

tote 

... , 

yadd 

hote 
tothen 
hot hen 


uitiy avatha 

. . . 

item, ita 

paskatypasne 

opisthen 

post 

. . 


■mox 

. . 

anti 

ante 


eti 



meta 


cha 

kai 

que 


III. NUMERALS. 

dva 

duo 

duo 

thrdyo 
tisharo (femj 

| treis 

ires 

chathwdro 

tessares 

quatuor 

panchan 

pente 

qninque 

khshvas 

hex 

sex 

haptan 

hepia 

septem 

m/an 

okto 

octo 

ridcan 

hennea 

novem 

das an 

deha 

decern 

pjdaiti 

eikosi 

viyinti 

datem 

hekaton 

centum 

fratemo 

protos 

primus 


past. 

before. 

across* 

well, 

ill. 

kindly-minded. 

evil-minded. 

now. 

privative particle, 
negative, 
is not P 
who P 

)no one, let no 
) one. 
what ? 

which of two ? 

other* 

both. 

other, some, 
where ? 
whence. 

| how many ? 
so many, 
when P 

then 

when 

thence. 

whence. 

thus 

after. 

quickly. [fore, 
opposite, near,,be- 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with, 
and. 


two. 

three. 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven. 

eight. 

nine. 

ten. 

•wenty. 

hundred. : 

first. 
















COMPARATIVE TABLES OP SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT.- 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 


LATIN. I 

dvitlyas 

idaibityo, ) 
\bityo ) 

deuteros 

sccundm 

tritryas 

thrityo 

tritos 

t&rtius 

chaturthos, ) 

luryas 

tuiryo 

tetartos 

quartus 

panchathas (ve- 
dic), panchatms 

| pukhdho 

pemptos 

quintus 

shashlhas 

khstoo 

hektos 

sextus 

saptamas 

haptalho 

hebdomos 

Septimus 

mhtamas 

astimo 

oydoos 

octavus 

navamas 

tnaomo, '» 

waunto j 

hennatos 

nOKU8 

das a mas 

daiemo 

dekatos 

decimm 

dvis 

bizhvot, bis 

dis 

bis 

iris 

Ithrizhvat , ) 
\thris j 

tris 

■ ter 

diidha 


dikha 


, . 

tridha 


trikha 



chaturdha 


tetrakha 



panchadb'd 


pentakha 


. . 

parut 


perusi 


. . 

parutna 


perusinos 



hyas 


khes 

hen 

hyaslam 


• * - 

hesternus 


IV, VERBS AND PARTICIPLES. 

dar 

| dar 

dcro 

, 


da, daddmi 

1 dadhdmi 

didomi 

do 


datar 

datar 

doter 

dator 

datri 

. 

dot hr a 

datrix 

ddna 

data, duthra 

doron 

donum 

dhd, dadhdmi 

tithemi 



sth-d , tishfhdmi 

ha, histdmi 

hist cm i 

sto 

, asthnm 

. . 

eston 

. 

* . 

at Hainan 

. . 

. . . 

stamen 

mUrayami, 1 
mikshami } 

. . . 

mignimi 

misceo 

star, sirinomi 

star 

(stommii , 1 
\stronnumi / 

sterna. 

stannum 

starema. 

stroma 

stramen 

hhar 

bar 

ph oro 

fero 

bhara 


photos,phortion 

. 

. , 

bhu 

bu 

phuo 

fui 

lih, lehmi 


Uikho 

lingo 

tan, tanbmi 

thahj 

tahuo, teinb 

tendo 

iatana 

. . . 

tetmdi 

jm , jajanmi 

nan 

gennao 

gigno 

janitar 

zathar 

genetdr 

genitor 

janiirl 


geneteira 

genetrix 

jata 

zdta 


gnatus 

janus 

gaona 

genes 

genus 

prajd, pray at i 

. . . 

gignosed 

progenies 

jnd, jandmi 

zd 

gnoseo 

jffdta 


gnbtos 

\g)notus 

, ajnata 


agnotos 

ignotus 

naman \jndmdn) 

naman 

onoma 

Ug)nomen, ) 
{cognomen j 


BNGLIKH. 

second. 

third. 

fourth. 

fifth. 

sixth. 

seventh. 

eighth. 

ninth. 

tenth. 

twice, 

thrice, 

in two ways, 
in three ways, 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
last year, 
of last year, 
yesterday, 
of yesterday. 


to tear, flay, 
to give, 
giver (masc.) 
giver (fern.) 
gift. 

to place, 
to stand, place. 

I stood. 

strength, thread, 
to mix. 

to spread- 

bed, litter, carpet. 

to bear. 

load. 

to be, I was. 
to lick, 
to stretch. 

I stretched, 
to beget, 
father, 
mother, 
born, son. 
birth, kind, 
progeny, 
to know, 
known, 
unknown. 

name, surname. 
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SANBKKIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

tudarni 

■ • . ■ . 


tundo 

tutdda 

. . . 

• 

tutudi 

sev, sap 22 


sebamai 


lubhyati 


(liptomai (to ) 
l long for) ) 

j. label 

tup 

. . . 

tupto 


ad 

ad 

edo 

edo 

adana, anna 

. . . 

l edanos 
\edetus 

. . . 

vah, vahdmi 

vas, vaztrni 

ocheomai 

v eho 

avd/eshlt 

. . 1 , 

* • . 

vexit 

skand 

... 

, . . 

scando 

lip, limpvmi 

. . . 

aleiphb 

. . . 

> Sarp 

, . . 

hi'rpo 

serpo 

sarpa 

. . . 

herpMon 

serpens 

vastu 1 

vas (to dwell) I 

. . . 

Fastu 


ms 

vahh 

hennumi 

wstio 

rastra 

vaUra 

hesthes 

vestis 

va 

va 

ad, aemi 

, 

vdta 

vdta 

. . . 

ventus 

pat, patdmi 


petomai 

peto 

apaptam 

. . . 

epipton 

apaptat 

. . . 

epipte 


patatri 


petcinos 


sad 

iad 


cado 

sad, sldami 

had 

hezomai 

sedeo 

mdas 

. 

hMos 

scdes 

chhid, chhinadmi 

- * ' • 

schizo 

scindo 

chhindanti 



seindunt 

bind, bhinadmi 



Jindo 

bhmdanti 

. . . 

. . . 

Jindunt 

tarp 


terpo 

• • • 

dam 


damadydamnvnv 

domo 

ariridama 

, , . 

ippodamos 

. . . 

labh 

. . . 

lambano 


lapsye 


Upsomai 

. . . 

am 

anj 


umjo 

anktum 

. . . 


wictum 

plu 

. . . 

pled 

Jim, pitta 

man, manye ( 
mm, manami / 


mnaomai 

memini 

manas 

mananh 

mtnos 

mens 

huyjuhbmi 


khed 

* 

huta 

. 

khutos 


dad 

das 

dakno 


dashfa 


dektos 


bar, karomi 

kar 

kraino 

crco 

M;4 dse 

ah 

hcmai 


aste 


hestai 


vam 

vam 

emeo 

VGMO 


;o bite. 

I bitten. 

to do, fulfil, create, 
to sit. 
he sits. 

to vomit. A 

23 See Benfey’s Glossary to S.V.; and aaapanta in R.V. vii. 83, 8; an^ Curtins, 
pp. 474 and 519. 


ENGLISH. 

to wound, to beat. 
I have beaten, 
to reverence. 

(he desires (§.} 

(it pleases. (L.) 
to hint, beat, 
to eat. 

| eatable, food. 

to carry, 
he carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint, 
to creep, 
serpent. 

habitation, city. 

to clothe, 
clothing, garment, 
to blow.. 
wind. 

to fall, fly, seek. 

I fell, 
he fell, 
winged, 
to fall, 
to sink, sit. 
seat, 
to cut. 
they cut. 
to cleave, 
they cleave, 
to bo satisfied, 
please, 
to subdue, 
/subduer, of foes 
\ (S), horses (G.). 

! to take. 

| I will take. 

; to anoint, 
to anoint. 

/to swim, sail, 

:( flow. rain. 

i I think, remember. 

; mind, spirit, 
to pour out. 













COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SANSKRIT, 


SANSKRIT. 

parcl 

svid 

meda 

ard 

svan 

stun 

stanayitnu 

lu 

vart 

varttate 

mih 

emi (from i) 
mar 
mpityn 
pifita 
marti/a ' 
ampita 
amritam 
darn * 
vid, vedmi 
veda 
vidm a 
vettha 
chi, chikcii 

puypmmi 

tap 

prachh, 
prichhami 
spas 
tras 

mi 

spars 

mas/, majjami 
lag 

jprich {parch) 

pjrikta 

arh 

loch , lok 

dloka 

ruch 

vach , vaclrni 

vach 

talcs h 23 

takshan 

budh 

Vap 24 


ZENIK 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 


perdomai 

pedo 


hidrod 

sudo 


hidrd8 

sud&r 



ardeo 


• . * 

8(mo 


stem 

tono 


. . 

toriitru 


hid 

luo 

<*> • • 


VC)'to 



vertit 

miz 

omilcheo 

mingo 


eimi 

CO 

mar 

. . . 

morior 

mtirHhyu 


mors 

[ava'] merMa 

. . . 

mortuns 

mbrha 

brut us 

mortalis 

amalirka 

ambrtitfis 

immortalis 


ambrosia 

ambrosia 


derkomai 

. . . 

vid 

Feido 

video 


Foida 

. . . 1 


Fidmm 

vidimus 


oistha 

. . . 



scio 

(puto, purus ) 


... 

l (pure) / 

tafs 

. . . 

tepeo 

pares 

. . . 

precor 

spas' 

skeptomai 

specio 

tarci 

triio 

tm-eo 


Inekue (a dead 

r.ccare , ncx ) 

. . 

1 body) 

(death) .) 



spargo 


, . . 

mergo 

, . . 

legd 

lego 


pleko 

plccto 


plektos 

plexus 

arej 

ark ho 

. , , 

leusso 

. . . 


leukos (white) 

lux 

ruch 

leukos (white) 

luceo, Tux (light) 

vach 


voco 

vach 

ops 

vox 

tash 

tikto , teukho 

texo 

. . 

tclion 

textor 


punthanomai 

puto 

vap 

huphaino 



KNOWS A. 
(ventiis crepitum 
{ edere. 
to sweat, 
sweat. 

to afflict, be on 
tire. 

to sound. 

(■groan, sound, 

( thunder, 
thunder. 

to cut, loose, pay. 
to be, turn, 
he is, turns, 
to make water. 

I go. 

to die. 

death. 

dead. 

mortal. 

immortal. 

food of the gods. 

to see. 

to know, see.. 

I know, 
we know, see. 
thou knowesfc. 
to perceive, know. 

to cleanse, 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray . 

to see, observe, 
to fear, frighten. 

to perish, kill. 

to touch, scatter. 

to sink. 

ito touch, lay, 

[ gather, 
to touch, twine, 
touched, twined, 
to be worthy, rule, 
to look, 
light, 
to shine, 
to speak, call, 
voice. 

to fabricate, beget, 
carpenter, weaver, 
to think, ascertain, 
to weave. 


23 Compare the words toka, tahnan, teknon , in the list of nouns. 

2-i Prof. Aufrecbt finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of an old root vahh, “ to 
weave/' which is still closer to the Greek form. See Bohtlingk and Roth’s Dic¬ 
tionary, snb voce urnav&bhi. 
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SANSKRIT. 

tpish, varsha 
hhanj , Ikanajmi 
bhttj 
bhukta 
/crip, kalp 
bhaj, bha/csh 

I'cup 

sru, sfinomi 
fiv aB 
van 28 

kfthan 

kshi 

guk, gttdh 
gudha (hidden). 

Kir 

pa, pibumi 


garjfyarm 

ajlgar 

pish , pinashmi 
pishta 

kamp (to tremble 

(i ni)dhana 

bhandmi 

siv, slvydmi 

sputa 

nah 

drdmi 

adrdmdm 
a pit dr an 
dii 

adiksham 
adikshala 
md, tnami , min 
maira 

trap 23 

trap, truph, 
trump • 
yat 
mard 


ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

var 

/terse, erse 

. . . 1 


Fagmtmi 

frango 


frnor ? 


, . . 

fructus 1 



carpo 1 


phago 

f 



cupio j. 

sru 

kirn 

cluo 

jw 

bioo 

vivo 

van 

iktevno? 1 ) 

vmero 

: : ,.f 


[ktinnumi ) 

(eu-kti-menos 1 

! 


[peri-kti-anes f 

• • • 1 

1 • • • 

keutho 

. . . 


krino 

cerno 

pd 

pind 

bibo , potare 

ptpbka 

. . . 

): : : 

pdtos 

potus 


eger, egeiro 



egregara 

{ 



pinso 



pistus 

) ! ’ 1 

kampto ? 



thanatos 

• . . 


phdneo 

. . . 


(kas)suo 

suo 


sutus 


((apo) drdmi, 1 

necto 


[didraskd ) 



edramon 



apedran 

dico 

dii 

deiknumi 


edeixa 

dixi 


edeixate 

dixistis 

e met 

metreo 

metior 


metron 

metrum 


trepd 28 

I 

).. . 

thrupto 

. • . 


zeto 




mordeo 


to break, 
enjoy. 


to obtain, eat. 
to bo excited, 
angry, desirouB. 
to near, 
to live. 

to love, worship, 
to kill. 

(roll, well- 


to hide. 

I scatter, i 
I drink. 

I have drunk, 
drunk. 

I wake, rouse, 
die awoke, I am 
awake. 

I pound, 
pounded, 
to bend, 
death. 

X speak. 

I sew, patch, 
sown. 

I bind. 

I run. 

I went, ran. 
they ran. 

I snow, tell. 

I showed, told, 
ye showed. 

I measure, 
a measure. 

[I am ashamed, 

{ I turn. 

to hurt, break. 

to strive, seek, 
to rub, crush, bite. 


25 Tbo original root is supposed to havo been glv, afterwards enlarged to gvTv, 
whenco the Greek bios, bioo, etc., and the Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curtins, p. 418. 

38 See vanas and venus above, p. 283. 

m Compare takshun and tekton, in which also the Sanskrit ksh is equivalent to 
the Greek kt , p. 238 above. 

28 These two roots differ in sense; and perhaps have no affinity. 
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SANSKRIT. 

mamarda 

mdh . 

nij 

dp 

apta 

bmdh 

yuj, yumjmi 

yuktas 

yaga 

lup, lump ami 
luptas 
sack 
bhraj 

blrw 

dhdv 
pack 
pahva 
I'dmb, ninth 
m 

ycijya • 
sru, sravami 
snu, snaumi 
stambh 

stambh 

stambha 

trd, trai 

mi, mindmi, 
minond 


H,sele 
s' ank 

anch, ank a 
pin 

gm 

»j 

purify 

nih (parj ) 
sthag 

sprih, {spark) 
harp 

mi 

ghat, ghardmi, ) 
jigharmi j 

tij 

iifma 

Irish, [ignh) 


ap 

band 

VH) 

yukhto 


pack 


tij 


tareah 


GREEK. LATIN. 

momordi 


8t, iditi,iaete 


ahku 


mcdomai 

nieo 

haptb 


zmgnumi 

zeuktoa 

zugon 

hepomai 

plxlego 

phntgo 

theo 

pepto 

pepon, peptos 

hvumai 

hagi08 

rco 

mo, mo 
stcmbo 

etaphon 

thambos 

tereo 

ndnutho 

lakeo 

keitai 

ankulos 

poikillo 


omorgmmi 

eirgo 

stcgo 

sperkhomai 

khairo 


khrio 

stizo 
stigme 
teraomai 
deo, didemi 


[ad)ipiciscor 
ap!uf i 

jungo 
junrtus 
jug am 
rtrnpo 
rwptus 
sequor 
fulg eo 
frigo 

coquo 

codas 

labor 


traho 

minus 

loqui 

credo 

candor 

uncus 

pingo 
■< . • 
ago 

tego 


mnciscor 
(nachis, ob¬ 
tained) 


{di)stmguo 


ENGLISH. 

(I rubbed, crushed, 
( bit. 

to understand, 
think on, 
to cleanse, 
to obtain, touch, 
fit. 

bind (root), 
to yoke, join, 
joined, 
yoke. 

to cut, break, 
dissolved, broken, 
to follo w, 
to shine, bum. 
to roast, 
to run. 
to cook, 
cooked, 
to fall, 
to venerate, 
venerable, holy, 
to /low. 
to flow. swim, 
to prop, shake, 
j to he stupefied, 

[ confounded, 
(stupefaction, 
(astonishment, 
to deliver, keep, 
draw. 

(to destroy, 
(diminish, 
to speak, 
to believe, 
he lies. 

to doubt, delay, 
to bend, crooked, 
hook, 
to paint, 
to murmur, 
to lead, drive, 
to wipe, 
to exclude, 
to cover, 
to baste, desire, 
to rejoice-. 

to obtain. 


anoint. 

(to be sharp, pierce, 
( distinguish, 
sharp, point. 

(to thirst, be dry, 

( roast, 
to bind. 















daman 

dt 

sfchady skhand 

par, piparmi 
par, piparmi 

pit 

bha 

bhcis 

bhi, Hbhemi 

ulh 

.mar 

sphalumi, 

sphuldmi 

vaksh 

gdjjigdmi 


rdkak 
kvan 

much , munchami 

stiff h 

hlcid 

<phar, sphur 
mri , mpinami 
pinomi 
art a 
sinj 

sphUrj, sphurf 

kpit 

nid 

rad 

manyu 
4am, s ram 

My 

bharv 


ZEND, GREEK, AND LATIN VERBS. 


GREEK. 

dmnos 

diemai, diomai 
skedannumi 


par 

par 

pu 


mared 


vaksh 

ffci 


kai 


da- 


penui 

pimplemi 

putho 

pho.ino 

phaos 

phebomai 

ait,ho 


sphallo 

auxo 

baino 

eben 

alexo 

kanazo 

apo (mimo) 

steikho 

kekhldda 

aspairo, spairo 

marnamai 

ornumi 

orto 

sizo 

spharagee 

kertomeos 

omidizo 


daio 


{im)ple.o 

puteo 


falh 


cano 

mungo 


onr% 

ortus (risen) 


{ rddere, 
rodere 
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bond. 

to fly,haste, chose, 
to shed, spill, 

; scatter, 
to cross, 
to fill. 

to be putrid, 
to appear, 
light 
to fear. 

? to burn. [fill, 
to recollect, mind- 

to hesitate, deceive 

to increase, 
to go. 

I went, 
to protect, 
to sound, sing, 
to remove, free, 

[ wipe. 

to ascend, walk, 
[to rejoice, be 
[ wanton, 
to quiver, 
to kill, fight, 
to go, rise, excite, 
he rose, 
to hiss. 

to thunder, crack, 
[to cut, cutting (as 


,§L 


to reproach, 
to scratch, 
split, gnaw, 
anger, to rage, 
to be tired, 
to divide, 
to eat. 


"When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
furnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form; and that, vice versa, the Latin has often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greek has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtful 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 










COMPARISON OF SANSKRIT, ZEND, GREEK, 


I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
declension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roots. 

I shall first of all adduce as an instanco of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

SINGULAR. 


Nom, 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Bat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Log. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

&h&m 

azem 

^g5 

ego 

I. 

mam 

mam, ma 

me 

me 

mo 

mftya 

I'mahy&m, 

maibyo 
me, m6i 

J £moi, moi 

inibi 

by me. 
to me 

m3.fc 

. 

• « 


from me. 

miimli, me 

niana,mc,m6i emou, mou 

mei 

of me. 

m&yi 


emoi, mm 

me 

in me. 


PLURAL. 



jvfty&m, 

{asrae (Vedic) 

jvaem 

bemqis 

nos 

we. 

asinan, nas 

abma, n6 

hemas 

nos 

us. 

bsmabbis 

china 

. . . 

. . . 

by us. 

iSsmabky&m, 

{or nas 

abmaibya, 
abmai, nd 

J bemin 

nobis 

to us. 

Ssm&t 

• * 

. . . 


from us. 

&sinak8.m, or nas 

aktnakt'm 

hemdn 

nostrum 

of us. 

Bsmasu 

. . *. 

bemin 

nobis 

in us. 


SINGULAR. 



tw&m 

turn 

sn 

tu 

.* tbou. 

twain 

ftbwam, 
{tbwa, te 

| se 

te 

thee. 

t/wftya 

tbwa 



by tbee. 

tubhyam, or te 
tw&fc 

taibyo, toi, 

te soi 

tibi 

to tbee. 

tbwat 



from thee. 

t&vS, te 

ftava, 

{tdi, tS 

J 80U 

tui . . 

of theq. 

twSyi 

tboi 

soi 

te 

in thee. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 


fynyam, 

{yushrne (Vedic) 
yusbma.ii, vas 


$? em }*»* 

vao, vo humas 
khshma, vao 


you. 

you. 
by yo 


Dat. 

(ynshmabyara, 

{vas 

yusmaibj.i, j humin 

VO ) 

vobis 

to you. 

®Abl. 

yusbmat 

yQebmat . . . 


from you. 

Gen, 

yusbmakam 


vestram 

of you. 

Loc. 

yushmasu 

. . . humin 

vobis 

in you. 



AND LATIN PRONOUNS AND NOUNB. 
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!fKefollowing are examples of the similarity as regards the declen¬ 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 
Vyika, “ a wolf.” 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gbn. 

Lob. 

Voc. 


Sanskrit. 

vrikus 

vyikam 

vyikena 

vyikSLya 

vyikat 

vrikasya 

vrilco 

vyika 


Nom. j 
Acc. [ vyikau 
Voc. ) 

Loo.' } Tjikayos 
Inst, j 

Pat. & > vyikkbliyan 
Abl. ) 


Singular. 


Zend. 

Greek. 

vifhrko 

lukos 

vShrkem 

lukon 

v&hrkH, v&hrka 

luko 

v^lirkiii 

luko 

vghrkat 

luko 

•yglirkalie 

lukou 

vShrkS 

luko 

vehrkH 

luke 

DUAL. 

vghrka 

luko 

v£hrkayao 

lukoin 

v£krkaeibya 

lukoin. 


Latin . 
input*, 
lupum. 
lupo. 
lupo. 
lupo. 
lupi. 
lupo, 
lupe. 


No dual. 


Nom.& ) 

Voo. | VIlki,s ' 


Aco. 

Inst. 

Pat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 


vytkfin 

vrikais 

vrikebhyas 

vyikebhyas 

vyikanam 

vyikeshu 


vShrkfiouhd 

lukoi 

lupi. 

vShrkau 

lukous 

ltrpos. 

vfchrkais 

lukois 

lupis. 

vShrkaeibyd 

| lukois 
(lukois 

lupis. 

lupis. 

vSkrkllnani 

lukon 

luporuni. 

vehrkaesliva 

lukois 

lupis. 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Inst. 

Pat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

Loo. 

Yoc. 


jihva 

phvain 

jihv&yS 

jilivayni 

jihvayah 

jihvayuh 

phvayam 

jilive 


NOUN FEMININE. 
Jihva, “tongue.” 
singular. 


kizv& 

frizv&ra 

hizvaya 

hizv&y5i 

hizvayat 

hizvayao 

hizvaya 

hizve, hizva 


glosean 

glosse 

glosse 

glosse 

glosses 

glosse 


lingua. 

linguam. 

lingua. 

lingua). 

lingua. 

lingua'. 

lingu&. 

lingua. 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 

SINGULAR. 

Pitpi,“ father/' and in the Zend column bhratji, “brother.” 29 


Sanskrit. 
Nom. pita. 

Acc. pitaram 

Inst. pitra 


I) AT. 

Abl. 


pitre 
pit us 


Gen. pitus 
Loo. pitari 

Voc, pitub 


Zend. 

bruta 

bratarbm 

bruthra 

bruthre 

brathrat 

brathro 

brathri ? 

bratarg 


OreOt. 
pater 
patera 
pat&ri, patri 
pateri, patri 
pat£ri, patri 
patros 
patfcri, patri 
patSr 


Latin. 

pater. 

patrem 

patre, 

patri. 

patre. 

patris. 

patre. 


Now. 

pitaras 

brathrd 

pat£rg« 

patrcs, 

Acc. 

pitrin 

brathro 

pateras 

paries. 

Inst. 

pityibhis 

bratarebis 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Dat. 

pitribhyas 

brfitar&byS 

patrasi 

patribus. 

Abl. 

pitribhyas 

bratarebyu 

patrasi 

patribus. 

GeN. 

pi trin am 

brathram 

pateron, patTon 

patrium. 

Loc. 

pitrishu 

bratareshva ? 

patrasi 

patribus. 


ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. 

data 

datil 

(\6tSr 

dator. 

Acc. 

dataram 

dataram 

dtftera 

datorem. 

Inst. 

datra 

dathra 

doteri 

datore. 

Bat. 

datre 

dathre 

doteri 

datori. 

Abl. 

dftttts 

dathrat 

doteri 

datore. 

Gen. 

datus. 

dathro 

doteros 

datoris. 

Loc. 

dat&ri 

dathri 

PLURAL. 

doteri 

datore. 

Nom. 

daturas 

datiiro 

doteres 

datores. 

Acc. 

datpn 

dataro 

doteras 

' 

Inst. 

datribbis 

datarebis 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Dat. 

datribhyas 1 

datarebbyo j 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Abl. 

diitribhyas j 

dotersi 

datoribus. 

Gen. 

datrinani 

dathranm 

doteron 

datorum. 

Loc. 

datrishu 


dotSrsi 

datoribus. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Bharat, “ supporting.” 


New. 

bharan 

baratf 

pberon 

ferens. 

Acc. 

bharautam 

barSntem 

pherontb 

fercntem. 

Inst. 

bharatu 

barata 

plieronti 

ferento. 

Dat. 

bharate 

bar£nt3 

pkeronti 

ferenti. 

Abl. 

bharatas 

barantat 

pheronti 

ferento. 

Gen. 

bbaratas 

bartfnto 

pherontos 

ferenti© 

Loc. 

bharati 

bar£nri ? 

pheronti 

ferento. 

Voc. 

bharan 

. . » 

pberon 

ferens. 


29 The paradigms of nouns, etc., given in Justi’s Handbuch are often incoi 




Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Nom. 

dan&m 

dutein 

Acc. 

dan&m 

dat&n 

Inst. 

danena 

dat& 

Dat. 

diinayn 

datai 

Abl. 

dun at 

datat 

Gen. 

diinasya 

diMha 

Loc. 

dune 

dii,t& 

Voc. 

dan& 

data 


GREEK, AND LATIN NOUNS, etc. 

NEUTER NOUNS. 

Dana, “ a gift.” Data, “ an ordinance ” (Zend). 
singular. 

Greek. Latin. 

ddrtfn donnrn, 

doron donum. 

doro dono. 

doro dono. 

doro dono. 

doron doni. 

doro dop.o 

doron. donum. 
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NEUTER NOUN ending with a consonant. 




Naman, “ a name.” 




SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

naml 

namS 

tfnftma 

nomen. 

Ace. 

numS. 

namS. 

tindma 

nomen. 

Inst. 

nanma 

nam&n8 

onomati 

nomine. 

Dat. 

namne 

namainE 

onomati 

nomini. 

Abl. 

namnaa 

namanat 

onomati 

nomine. 

Gen. 

namnas 

uamand 

onomatos 

nominis. 

Loo. 

namni 

n&maini 

onomati 

nomine. 

Voc. 

naman 

numa 

ononxa. 

noraen. 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

naradiii 

nSm6ni 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

Acc. 

namani 

naman, niimeni 

onom&ta 

nomina. 

Inst. 

mlraubhis 

namems 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

natnkbhyas 1 
MraabhyUs J 

| nam&byd j 

onomasi 

onomasi 

nominibus. 

nominibus. 

Gen. 

namnam 

ndmanam 

onomatsn 

nominura. 

Loc. 

namasu 

namuhva 

onomasi 

nominibus. 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re¬ 
markable resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in tlie 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in 8 =* & in the imperfect and aorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem¬ 
blance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘to give’; which I subjoin, 
together with several other examples; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible. 


plete, in consequence of all the forms of particular words not being found in the Zcnd> 
Avosta, and the fact that there is no native grammar of Zond extant. Compare the 
Tables in Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 


COMPARISON OP SANSKRIT, 

THE VERB to give. 
Present Tense. 


.Reduplicated Preterite. 


Sing. 


Dual 


Plural 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 


dadurai 

dadahmi 

didQmi 

do. 

Sing. 

dadasi. 

dadhahi 

didos 

das. 


dadati 

dadbaiti 

didosi 

dat. 

i 

dadvas 




Dual 

datthns 


didoton 



dattas 


didoton 



dadmas 

dad&nahi 

didoraen 

damns. 

Plural 

dattfia 

dadati 


didotc 

datis. 


dadSnti ? 4 didousi 

Imperfect. 

dant. 


' adadain 


edidon 

dabam. 


| adadas 


cdtdos 

dabas. 

; adariat 


edicts 

dabafc. 


adadva 


. 

. . 

Dual 

adattam 


cdidoton 

. . . 


adattdm 


edidoten 

. . . 


adadma 


edidomcri 

dabamus. 

Plural 

adatta 


edidote 

dabatis. 


| adadus 

. . . edidosan 

Third Preterite. 

dabant 


' adum 


edon 


Sing. ] 

1 adds 


ed5s 


1 

1 adat 


edo 


i 

[ adava 


. 


Dual 

adafcara 


edoton 


1 

[ adatfun 


edoten 


| 

| adSma 


edomen 


Plural 

adata 


edote 


1 

[adus 


edosan 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

diidau 

dodoka 

dedi. 

daditha 

dedokas 

dedisti. 

d&dau 

dedoke 

dedit. 

dadiVa 



dHdathus 

dedokaton 

■ . , 

d&d&tus 

dedokaten 


dMtma 

dedokamen 

dedinms. 

dada 

dedokato 

dedistis. 

dadus 

dedokasi 

dederunt. 


The subjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 
nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek : thus. 
Subjunctive. 


Si§g. 


Sanskrit. 

d&dyam 

dSdyas 

d&dyut 


Greek. 

didoien. 

didoies. 

didoiS. 


Sanskrit. 

i dadyama 
dadyata 
dadyuB 


Greek. 

didoiemen. 

didoiete. 

didoiSsan. 















GREEK, AND LATIN VERBAL FORMS, 
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Precative, 


Sing, j 


Sanskrit. 

deyasam 

dSyas 

deyat 


Greek. 
doiSn. 
doiSa. 
doie, etc. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future doso, “ I will give,” 
and the future particle doson, to the Sanskrit dasyumi and dasydn; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum , with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form datri, “ a 
giver,” or “one who will give,” (which makes ddtdras’in the plural), 
and the,.Latin future particle daturas, is also striking. 

THE VERB to place . 



Present Tense. 


Imperfect. 


Sanskrit . 

Greek. 


Sanskrit, 

Greek, . 


{ dadkiinii 

tithemi. 


( adadham 

etitben. 

SjNO. 

| dadhasL 

tithes. 

Sing. 

J adadhas 

etithes. 

/ dadhuti 

tithesi. 


( adadhat 

etitbe. 


l dadhvas 



| ndadhva 

. 

Dual 

< dhatthas 

titheton. 

Dual 

< adhattam * 

etitheton. 

( dkattas * 

tithetoiu 


(adhattam 

etitboten. 


t daclhmas 

titbemen. 


| adadhraa 

etithemen. 

Plvr, 

| dhattha 

tithetc. 

Plur. 

< adhatta 

ctithete. 

( dadhati 

titheisi. 


(adadhus 

etithesan. 


Third Preterite. 


Sing. 


Dual 


Plural 


Sanskrit, 

f adhara 
adhas 
adhsit 

! adhfiva 
adhStam 
adhutam 

t adhama 
adhata 
adhus 


Greek. 

ethen. 

ethgs. 

ethe. 

etheton. 

etheten. 

ethemon. 

ethete. 

ethesan. 


THE VERB to spread, 
'Presont Tense. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

( 

strinomj. 

stronnumi 

stomo. 

Sing. { 

striiioshi 

stromius 

stern.is. 

I 

strinoti 

stronnusi 

sternit. 


strinuvas 



Dual < 

styinuthaa 

stronnuton 


/ 

strinutas 

strommtou 


i 

strinumas 

stronmnnen 

steniimns 

Plural j 

strinutba 

stronmite 

sternitis. 

( 

Stfinvanti 

Btromidsi 

stemunt. 
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Imperfect. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

( 

\ astriiiavam 

estronnun 

sternebam. 

Sing. \ 

astrinfis 

estromras. 

stemebas. 

\ 

, aatrinOt 

estronnu 

sternebat. 

{ 

astrinuva 

. . . 


Dual < 

astrinutara 

estroimutbn 

. . . 

\ 

, afitfinutam 

estrorumten 

. . . 

( 

astpinuma 

estronnumen 

stemebaraus. 

Plural { 

astrinuta 

estronnute 

sternebatis. 

l 

astjmvan 

cstroimusan 

sfcemebant. 


THE VERB 

to creep. 



SlNO. 


Dual. 


Plural 


Sing. 


Dual. 


Plural 


sarpami 

sarpasi 

sarpati 

sarpavaa 

sarpathas. 

sarpatas 

sarpamas 

aarpatha 

sarpanti 


Present Tense. 

herpo 
herpeis 
herpei 


herpetcto 
herpeton, 
herporaen 
herpote 
herpo usi 


Imperfect. 


asarpam 

asarpas 

asarpat 

asarpava 

asarpatam 

asarpatam 

asarptima 

asarpata 

asarpan 


keirpon- 

heirpes 

heirpe 

heirpeton 

heirpeten 

heirpomen 

heirpete 

heirpoii 


serpo. 

scrpis. 

SOTpit, 


serpimus. 

serpitis. 

serpunt. 


serpebara. 

serpebos. 

serpebat. 


Berpebamus. 

serpebatis. 

serpebant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and future (Latin). 


Sing. } 

sarpeyam 

berpoimi 

serpein. 

sarpGs 

herpois 

eerpes. 

t 

earpet 

herpoi 

serpet. 

Plural < 

sarpema 

herpoimen 

scrpomus. 

savpeta 

herpoite 

serpetis. 

t 

sarpeyus 

herpoktn 

Perfect. 

serpent. 


sasarpa 

heiipa 

Participles. 

SINGULAR. 

serpsi. 

Nom. 

sarpan 

herpon 

serpens. 

Acc. 

sarpantam 

herpbnta 

serpentetn. 

Dat. 

sarpate 

herpiinfci 

serpenti. 




Sanskrit, Greek . Latin, 

Nom. sarpantas berpontes serpentes. 

Bat. sarpadbhyas herpousi sorpeufcibus. 


THE VERB to be. 
Present. 



Sanskrit. Zend. 

Greek* 

Latin. 


' asmi 

ahmi 

eimi, eraini 

sum. 

Sing. 

asi 

abi 

eh, essi 

<:S. 


, asti 

aafti 

esti 

ek 


svas 



. . 

Dual. 

sthas 

, , 

eston 



, stas 


eston 



smas 

mabi 

esmen 

sumus. 

Plub. 

stha 

s'ta 

este 

estis. 


. santi 

bSnti 

eisi 

sunt. 



- Imperative, 



Sing. 

astu 

. 

<;sto 

esto. 

Plub. 

Bantu 

Imperfect. 

estdsan 

sunto. 

i 

[ a sain 


en 

erara. 

Sing. < 

usis 


es, Sstba 

eras. 

i 

[Ssit 


en * 

erat. 

■ ! 

f asva 


. . 


Dual. 

astam . . 

Ston 


1 

[ asfcam . , 

gten 


: v.;V: fffjl ..‘j j 

[ asma 


emeu 

©ramus. 

Plub. i 

iistha 


ete 

eratis. 

1 

[ asan 

. . esan 

THE VERB to stand. 
Present. 

©rant. 

| 

(tishfhomi . % 

histemi 

sto. 

Sing. < 

tishthasi bistabi 

histea 

stas. 

1 

[ tisbthati bistaiti 

histesi 

8tat. 

1 

j tishtbilmas . . 

tishtbatha : • 

(tisli^hanti histgnti 

histamen 

stamus. 

Plub. 

hiBtate 

statis. 


histaai 

sfcant. 


THE VERB to show or say. 
Preterite. 


Sanskrit . Greek. Latin. 

( adiksham edeixa dixi. 

ndikshaa edei.xas dixistis. 

adiksbat edeixe dixit. 

{ adikshfima edeixamen dixinms. 

adikshata edeixafeo dixistis. 

adikslian edeixan dixerunfc. 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

English. 

avakskft 

. • 

vexit 

he carried. 

akshipsi [I threw] 

. . 

fccripsi 

I wrote. 

apaptam 

epipton 

. . 

I fell. 

apatara 

epeson 

. . 

I fell. 

asthara 

esten 

. 4 

I stood. 


The subjoined instances exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect between the Sanskrit and the Greek. 


Root. 

Perfect . 

English. 

Present. 

Perfect. 

English . 

lip 

lilepa 

I anointed 

leipo 

loloipa 

Ileft. 

s'ak 

^a.<uka 

1 was able 

derkd 

dedorka 

I saw. 

tup 

tuph 

tutopa 1 
tutopha j 

I injured 

tupto 

tetupha 

I struck. 

tap 

tatilpa 

I heated 

thapto 

(from taphS.) 

tetapha 

I buried. 


I add some examples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 
and the Latin supine. 


Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

Sanskrit. 

Latin. 

English. 

sthatum 

statum 

to stand. 

janitum 

genitum 

to beget. 

anktum 

unctum * 

to anoint. 

etura 

itiim 

to go. 

vamitum 

Tomitum 

to vomit. 

svanitura 

sonitum 

to sound. 

jnatum 

notum 

to know. 

startuin 

stratum 

to spread. 

yoktum 

peshtum 

j unctum 
pistum 

to join, 
to pound. 

sarptum 

serptum 

to creep, 


The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin: thus we have gignoseb (Greek), and nosoo 
(Latin), answering to jijndsdmi, “I desire to know;” and again, 
mimriosko and \re\minmor, answering to mimndsami, “ I desire to 
remember.” 

Again, Greek words like paipaUo, daidallo, paiplmso , pimple mi, 
pimpremi , etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like bobhii , bambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sanskrit and the Greek. Some of tho participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Mppc. Fom. Neuter. Masc. Fora. Neuter. 

tetuphos tetuphuia tetuphos. | tetupivan tutupttslri tufcupivat. 




AND LATIN VERBAL AND NOMINAL FORMS. 


PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 

Greek. Sanskrit. 

Present, dlyaraanas didomenos | Future, dasyam&nas ddeomenos. 



Sanskrit (neuter and masculino) bases in man correspond to the 
Latin in men: thus we have sthdman « stamenstariman^ dram cn. 
Nominal forms in tra, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, netram, frotram, m&tram, $ a tram, vaMram, 
khanitram, vdditram, varutram, correspond in form to the? Greek niptron, 
pleotron, lektron , phoretron , lutron, arotron , and the Latin mulcirum , 
spectrum, aratrum. 

The nominal form in nds is common to Greek an<L Sanskrit: thus, 
the kupno8 (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 

Passive past participles in ta are common to Sanskrit with the other 

Latin, 

(g)riottis. 
ignotus. 
datus. 
jimctus. 

Compare also IhagnM in Sanskrit, with stugnos, tcrpnos , in Greek. 

Abstract or other substantives in tel, tat f> tes, tas, are also found in 


languages: thus, 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

jnfitas 

, , , 

gnotos 

ajnatas 

dattas 

date 

agiiotos 
dot. ^8 

yuktas 

fabdhas 

yuklito 

zeuktos 

leptos 


them all: thus* 
Sanskrit. 
nava-ta 
sama-ta 
lagliu-ta 


Zend. 

amSrStat 


isharestat 


Greek. 

neo-tes 

homo-tes 

platu-tSs 


Latin. 

novi-tas. 

fafiili-ttts. 

levi-tas. 


Porms in tie occur both in Sanskrit and Greek; but the latter has 
mostly su for the tu of the former : thus,. 


Sanskrit. 


Greek, 


ma-tis 


me-tis. 


uk-tis 


phS-tis. 


trip-tis 


terp-sis. 


yuk-tis 


zem-sis 

A? 

1 

ta 

!! 

5S of adjectives similarly formed: 


Sanskrit, 

Greek. 


Latin. 

malinas 

pedinos 


marinus. 

kulinas 

Bkotcinos 


ferinns. 

divyas 

liJllioe 


egregius. 

pi try as 

patrios 


patnus. 

yaiasyas 

thauwasios 


cells Qiius. 
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Forms in las and ras: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

ehap&las 

cikclos 

tre oulua* 

taralas 

trapeios 

stridulus. 

inadhuras 

pkoberos 

. * • 

subliras 

psukhros 

gnarus. 

bhadras 

iampro3 

purus. 


Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

indram 

theaina 

matrona. 

vatlinam 

lukaina 

patrona. 

rudrarii 

despoina 

. , . 


Abstract nouns are also formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root: thus, from the roots bhid, krudh , and lubh, are 
formed the nouns bhedct, krodha, and lobha ; and so in Greek we have 
fromos, phobos , trokhos , nomos, loipos , from tremo , phobotnai, trekho , nemo , 
and leipb. 

We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 

nouns in ya, such as these: 

Sanskrit. Latin. Greek. 

madhuryam mendacium theopropion. 

naipunyam principiura monomachum. 

Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives: 

Sanskrit. . Greek. Latin. 

dharma-vid pSdo-trips ptifex. 

uefcra-mush pros-phux index, 

brahma-dvisli bou-plex prmceps, 

The use of eu and dus in Greek corresponds to that of su and dus in 

Sanskrit: thus, * , 

* ' " Greek. 

euphoros. 

©utrophos. 
dustropos. 
dusphoros. 

The following are instances of the employment of a , an, i, or in 
privative, in the three languages : 

Sanskrit. Greek. # Latin. 

oinata agnotos ignotu3. 

an-islitkas an-osioa ineiFabiUs. 

The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time: 

Latin. 
veapcrtinns. 
sempiternus. 


Sanskrit. 

sukaras 

sulabhas 

dustarns 

dussahas 


Sanskrit. 
i.'yoKtanas 
d vas tanas 


Latin. 

hesterxras. 

crustinus. 


Sanskrit. 

sayantamis 

sanatanas 




AND LATIN FORMS, AND COMPOUND WORDS. 


■• ( SL 


s use of various sorts of compound words is common, to Sanskrit 

with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 

Greek. Latin. English. 

trimictioB trmoctium a period of three nights, 

hupnophoros somnifer bringing sleep. 

’ ' always wandering. 

foe-, steed-subduing, 
god-given 
nigb-souled, 
very rich, 
multiform. 
four-foOtfed. 
of the same form. 


Sanskrit. 

trir&tram 

svapnakaras 

sadabhramas 

arindamas 

devadattas 

mahamcltis 

bhoridhauas 

Mhumurttis 

ehatusbpfid 

sarupas 


ippodatnoa 

theodotos 

megalometis 

polukhrusos 

polumorpboB 

tetrapous 

Bumniorphos 


magn animus 

multiformis 

quadrupes 

conformis 


Forms in ana, nouns and adjectives: 


Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

darpa&am 

drepanon. 

vahanam 

organon. 

s'obhanas 

hikanos. 


Forms in aka dr iha : 

Sanskrit. 
nayakas 
■ dharmikas 

Forms in ant : 


Greek. 

polemikos 

rhetorikos 


Latin . 
medicus. 
bellicus. 


Sanskrit. 
dhanavan 
dhanavaatam 


Greek. 

doloeis. 

doioenta. 


Sanskrit nouns ending in as, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension: 


Sanskrit. 

ayas 

yasfas 


Greek. 

pseudos 

medos 

kedos 


Latin. 

foedus. 

eceluB 

opus. 


In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 
formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit ; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit . Zend. 

bliadra husko 

bhadva-tara husko-tara 

bhadra-tama s'pentotgma 

svfidus . . . 



English. 

different meanings 


Greek. 
kleinos 
kleino-teros 
kleino-tatos 
hedus 
hedlon 

flVttdishthas . . . hedistos 

In Greek and Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 
prepositions. 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. 

apa-gachhati ap-erkhetai abs-cedo. 

san-gachhati sen-erkhetai con-venit. 

npa-dadliati hupo-titbesi Bup-ponit. 

pari-bhramyati peri-erkbetai circu-it. •> 

pru-sarpati pro-bainei pro-cedit. 




AFFINITY OF SANSKRIT, GREEK, AND LATIN, NOT 


In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 

Sanxhrit. Latin. 

parikhikaroti significat. 

krisknikaroti magnificat. 

In Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit: thus, 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin* English, 

Nom. Sin. svadiis svSpn&s hedus hupnos imavis somnus sweet sleep. 

Ago. Sin. sYfigtym svapn&m hSdum hupr.on suavem soranum sweet sleep. 

Nom. Flu. svadkvas svapnas kedues kupnoi suaves somni sweet sleeps. 
Now. Sin. n&vo data neos doter novus dator new giver. 

Aco. Sin. n&v&m dutSr&m neon dotera novum datorem new giver. 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in¬ 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
affinity between the various members of tbe former group of languages; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
seeking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the wordB in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these Languages had in reality had a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hindi, and the MahrattI, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects. To this I reply, First, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
and inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two languages from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise accounted for ? 
This community of words could not be accidental; for had there been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond a doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages— 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic—aB we discover between Sanskrit and Greek; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (as I have already in part shown in p. 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
itself, among men of the same branch of the Arian family. The 
vocabulary of the Yedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many wordii which arc common in the former 
have been entirely disused in later times, while new words, unknown 
in the Yedas, have been introduced. If the Nighanfus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), many nouns will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as tuvi, ‘ much;’ 
nap&t, * offspring;’ gmd and jmd, i earth;’ betas, ‘knowledge; 1 
dkenipa , ‘wise;’ takman , ‘offspring;’ etc., which occur in the 
Nighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha. 30 In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighantus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times. Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from eaoh 
other, not only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words thomselves which are employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as we have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
these dialects must at one time have issued from one and the same 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as this has actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

30 The following are additional words peculiar to the hymns of tlie Yeda: Afahna- 
yavan, atharyu, anarvis , andnuda, aptur , aprdyu , ambhrina, alatrina, asasehat, 
aslcridhoyu , asridh , dsus'ukshani, ivat , pijiahin, evayawn, kamAd, Jciyedhaa , kundru, 
kundrhjdcht, jdtubhartmn, jenya , nabhanya , niehumpum, nixhshidh, nishshidhvaa, f 
opaz'a, paritakmyii, fori (a, mehanti, r<rjukaka(a, aurttdh , sakahani, salaluka, tundhyu, 
8imajjan », amaddishti , hdtra , etc. See my article “On the Interpretation ,qf the 
Yfeda,” in the Journal of the R.A.S., vol. ii., new series, pp. 325, IT. 
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lying in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much wider 
divergence have of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regions far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to tho 
modifying aotion of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de¬ 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will dius almost necessarily become 
more and more dissimilar from each other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses¬ 
sion of a common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at 
present actually exemplified in the case of England and America. But 
these two nations have only become separated from each other for a 
comparatively short period; and it would be difficult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So powerful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com¬ 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the same dialect for many ages to come. This result will, hoWever, 
more probably arise from the English language undergoing a paraUel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un¬ 
changed in either. 

Put we must he careful not to underrate the extent of the funda¬ 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works as Professor Benfey’s “ Greek- 
Badical-Lexicon,” 31 Curtius’s “Outlines of Greek Etymology,’’ 33 or 

„< 31 Griechisohes Wumllexicon : 2 vole. Berlin, 1839 and 1842. 

32 Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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ISotfe “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanie Languages, 33 is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in¬ 
sufficient study of the variations undergone by different vVords in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, though probably undeterminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essentially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further circumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva¬ 
tion from one parent stock, are proved; which is this, that it is pre¬ 
cisely those words and elements which arc the most primitive, the most 
fundamental, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common. I mean, First, those words which express the 
natural relations of father, mother, eto., and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns; Thirdly, the prepositions and particles ; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection. Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other members of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits and ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stook had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
under which they lived were different; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes. 
The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive; some situated on the shores of the Ocean, and others at 
a distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animals by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice and the sugar-cane, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the 

33 Vergleichendes Wbrterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, Beconu edition, 
1870. 


ALTERATIONS IN LANGUAGE, HOW INTRODUCE]). 


tiger; while in others these plants and animals were not indigenous. 
In consequence of all these local influences, the temperaments and 
habits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
In level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became less active 
and energetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminished necessity for labour; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the necessity of labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
sciences were cultivated, and different social and political institutions 
were established. In some countries the active energies of the people 
were fostered by the existence of free forms of government: in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
crushed by despotism; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten¬ 
dencies which were native to the race found their full scope in 
scientific pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
With these great and manifold changes in ail the conditions of life, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extensive and decided as centuries rolled on. 31 The different 
stages of this process which I have been describing are more or lesr 
distinctly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan¬ 
guages the Zend (or language of the Zend A.vesta) is that which had 
been separated from the Sanskrit lor the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
resemblance to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
has been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greek and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 

34 The divergences, apparent or real, between the Arian languages, are due “to 
alterations, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforts 
(so to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by step 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities.”—Pictet, “ Origines Indo- 
Europ6eimes, ou les Aryas Primitifa,” p. 5. See Appendix:, Note C. 


froraffhe Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they became embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to us; and they ac¬ 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does. 

I conclude, thorefore, from the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exist between the Sanskrit,’ the Greek, and the Lath* 
languages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting that they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical. 

Another objection may, however, perhaps he raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite true, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin; but this quite tallies with what our S'astras 
record (Mann x. 43, 44; Yislinu-purana, iv. 3, p. 375, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hall’s edition), 36 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pahlavas (Persians), and Eambojas, were 
originally Kshatriya tribes, who became degraded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanical institutions ; and it is also quite 
clear from the proqfs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former are mere Prakrit or 
Apabhram^a dialects derived from Sanskr it. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsely say of their Apabhramia, which they 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval and eternal form of speech 36 from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could bo shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from, it, it 
would still be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries. Arabic, as has been shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and has scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. An,$ 

55 See first volume of this work, second edition, pp. 481, ff, and 486-488. 

36 See Mahfibbasliya, as quoted aboye, p. 161, note 183, 
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the same is the case with the languages current in the south of India, 

the Tamil, the Telngu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinga, Karnata, etc.). .For 
Maim himself (as we have already seen, p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
between the languages employed by the people of India; which shows 
that forms of speech of a non-Arian, i.e. non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the fiopulation. So that the point which the ob¬ 
jector is, perhaps, really seeking to establish, vi#., that the Arian- 
Indians ore the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations, 37 and 
their language, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re¬ 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof of this theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greek and Latin is that of independent 
languages; and any one who will compare their structure and com¬ 
position with that of the Indian Prakrits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
two cases. 

First.—The grammatical forms of the Prakrits (as we have already 
seen, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi¬ 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms. Thus (as we have already seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, ff.), the Sanskrit 
words mifkta, gupta, sUtra, mdrga , artha, §resh$ha r drishti, pmhpa, 
dahhi.ja, madhya, satya, tushnim, laghu } sddhu, sdbhu , are in Prakrit 
softened down into mutta, gutta, sutta , unagga , attha, s&ttha, ditthi , 
pupjpha, dakkhim , da him, majjha> 8acho7ia, tunhim , fahu, mhu, and 
saha. The further back we trace the Prakrit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble the Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almost 
identical; while the more modem the grammatical forms are which 
the Prakrits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

37 Compare the MnhSbhSrata i. 3533, which says, Yados tu Yddtivdh jatas 
Turvasor Yr.andh stnfifah | Drnhyoh arid* tu Vaibhojuh Aw* tu Mlechha-jatayah. 
u The Yudavas sprang from Yadtt. The Yavanas are said to he Turvasu’s offspring; 
the Yaibhojas are descended from Druhyu, and the Mlechhu tribes from Ann/’ 
These four progenitors, and Puru, were sons of of the Kshatriya monarch Yayuti. 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification 38 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakrit. Thus the 
Greek doliJchos , “ long,” varies from the Sanskrit dirgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sin and hirl vary from the Sanskrit 
iri and hrl ; and the Greek hupnos , “ sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakpit 
reduces the Sanskrit sthdm, “ place,” to f/idna. But the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these eases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowed from 
the Sanskrit. 39 They may with quite equal probability have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
drawn. There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, they are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that 
language; and many of them are so different from the Sanskrit, and 


33 There are very few of the Prakrit forms which are not simplifications of the 
Sanskrit. Even in such a case as that of the word itthi, or isthiyd, “ woman” (from 
strT), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one or more consonants are thrown 
out, and the vowel * is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation. But the great, majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double consonant are modified in Prakrit, not by 
prefixing a vowel, hut either by rejecting one of the members of the compound con¬ 
sonant, or by interposing a vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit sthd becomes 
in Prakrit Mid, sthala becomes tit ala, skaixlha becomes kandha, sprit becomes phams, 
kshama becomes khamd, sndm becomes nhana, sneha becomes saneha, mlTina becomcB 
mildna . 

39 i t may, however, he further objected that my argument is incomplete, as all 
Prakrit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the same man¬ 
ner. Thus French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
same way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that the Indian 
Prakrits* corrupted Sanskrit very much in the same way as the Italian corrupted 
Latin, so (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Sanskrit in a somewhat different way, as French and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, viz. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it can he shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages were 
either entirely or in part descended from the Romans; or that, at least, they received 
their language from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries t but it cannot he shown either that tho Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in any way received their languages from Hindustan. (2.) In 
the case of the French and Spanish languages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and tho very stops can he pointed out by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words; hut it cannot be historically shown, in regard to the 
Greek or Latin, that their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals. 
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so peculiar, that they could not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another and anterior source, 
from which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin, and Greek have preserved some forms of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent language. For 
instance* the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present par¬ 
ticiple ending in ens, such as fevens (carrying), while Sanskrit has only 
the form in at, bharat for example, which seems to have been origin¬ 
ally bharans or bharant . 40 The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
Latin, or both. Thus the word for “a star,” which seems to have been 
originally star, —a form which has been preserved in the Rigveda and 
in the Greek aster and astron, and in the Latin astrurn, as well as in the 
Zend Hare, and the Persian sitdrah, —has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tdra. Again, on the supposition that the h, j, and 
chh of Sanskrit are corrupted from the k or gh, g, and sk of the earlier 
.language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed further 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., S. hridaya = Gr. kardia , Lat. cor ; S. harm = Gr. genus; 
S. mih — Gr. omikhco; S. bdhu = Gr. pekhus; S. jdndmi rz Gr. ginoskd , 
Lat. gnosco; S. jajanmi ** Gr. gennao , Lat. gigno; S. ajra « Gr. agros, 
Lat. ager; S. raj at a — Gr. arguros, Lat. argentum ; S. jambha =•- Gr. 
gowvphos; S. jar as = Gr, geras ; S. janu ~ Gr. gonu ; S. chhayd = Gr. 
skia ; S. Mid (chMnadmi ) — Gr. skhrn , Lat. sclndo; and S. ashtau — 
G. okto. 

Second: But the fact that the Greek and Latin languages are in 
their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further shown by the 
following considerations: 41 

40 Bopp, Comp. Grammar, para. 129. Ad. Regnier, Traits <le la formation des 
mots dans la languo Grecque, note 1, pp. 68, 69. 

41 I am indebted for the substanco of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (*) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro¬ 
pounded in the passage immediately preceding, as he rejects the theory which has 
hithorto been in favour with philologists that the fullest forms arc necessarily the 
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'^(1.) On a careful examination of the .roots contained in the 
Dhatupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roots, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians as 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are exemplifications, viz.: vyanj , vyay , vz t vyadb , 
pyush or vyush, prush , vefah and ujhh, which, though evidently com¬ 
pounded of vi-{-anj, vi~\-ay, rn'-j-i, vi+adb, pi or vi-\-ush, pra+usb, va 
for ava+lfah, ut-\~ha ( jahdU) y are yet treated by the Indian gram¬ 
marians as if they were simple roots. 

* (2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone alterations such, as the 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Yedie hymns.' As an instance 
of this may be mentioned the root grahh, (see above, p. 221,) “ to 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become prakritized into grab. 
Other instances are the Yedie dkierv, and dhvri, as compared with the 
modern bvri ; and the Yedie hndb, as compared with the modern 
Mb. The following Yedie roots are not to be found in modem 
Sanskrit at all, viz. : 42 lean, Mb, ubj, sav, ven, sach , myach t tsar , dhraj\ 
mandj ves ) vahsh , turv, bhare, etc., etc. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
some of the oldest verbal roots; the same appears to be the case with 
the more ancient Yedie Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had already disappeared. This is ^indicated by the circum¬ 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must have been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Yedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudh , 
“a shrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that there 
once existed a root rudh , “ to grow,” which in this sense (for the 


oldest. [In tliis second edition the paragraphs are reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker's permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264.] Compare for the roots given in paragraph * (1.) Professor Benfey’s 
“Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 73, ff. 

42 On the hypothesis that the fuller form is the moro ancient, I may also cite the 
Vedio forms scham (as compared with the modern chain) and 4 chan fl (as compared 
with the modem chand), as given in Professor Benfey’s “ Complete Grammar,” p, 73. 
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tmoA&m Sanskrit has still rudh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form n«A. 43 In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dltanm, “a how,” pra-dhana, “battle,” and ni+dkana, “ death,” 
that the root han, “to kill,” must once have existed in the stronger 
form dhan as G-reek than. 

* (4.) Some of the verbal toots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Yedic Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their, preservation in derivatives, may yet he recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit Aw, 
“to sacrifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu, 
as we may infer from the Greek 4huo; and in the same way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit gull , “to hide,” was probably gudh f as the 
Greek keutho would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
nethOj “to spin,” and leilcho, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nah and lih must have been mdh and Iigh. u Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 

43 See Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Europ6ennos,” p. 145. 

• 44 So the root duh, ‘‘to milk,” must havo once been dugh, us is proved not only by 
its passive participle dugdha , but also by the Zend substantive dughdhar and the 
Greek thugater , “daughter,” a word which most philologists think originally 
signified ‘‘milker,” Professor Goldstucker is of opinion “that in all the Sanskrit 
dhiitus the souud h is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gdhy vfih, sprih, for instance, were originally gddh, vfidh, spridh; vah, originally 
vadh (compare udha and vadhu); tjrih, ♦injure,’ triph; suh, ‘delight,’ tukh; 
mdh, ‘measure/ mas; mih — mtsh; hul—sal or ival, etc. Hah, he thinks, was 
dadhy as is shown by the substantive antardadhana, lit., that which burns or causes 
heat (when) in the middle (of a liquor); and since, in. his opinion, ah (whence ahan) 
is the more original form of dah, he believes that this view of dadh is supported by 
the Greek a Id (originally d.9, whence *A 6^), which points to a Sanskrit adh. That 
from dah, ntdugha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dadh ; 
for when duh settled down as a new dhdtu, its final h would naturally be treated as a 
guttural. Thus, though han was undoubtedly dhan , from the later han we have 
ghnat, jaghana, jeghnty, ghdta , etc. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
the influence of a confused recollection of what once was a more original form. 
Thus h'i'i represents an older dhri, bhrt, and ghri, * sprinkle, moisten ; ’ yet dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhri, but—through the influence of hri —to 
ghri .” 

In the same way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
jnto A, as in the case of the participle hita (vi-hita, ni-hita, &c.) horn the root dhd, 
“to hold.” This weakening process, commenced in Sanskrit, h.*is beon continued and 
carried much further in Prukfit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into h , as where the root hath, “to say," becomes kah. See Vararuchi, ii., 
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Sanskrit hima, “winter,” ahi, “a serpent,” hyas, “yesterday,” we 
find in Greek the stronger forms khemdn, ekkis or ophis, khthfo, or 
ekhthM. 

From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 
that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
simple ones, ond that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or oven in the Yedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated. And the supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin words 45 are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
is satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greek and Latin forms, 
instead of being like the Prakrit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, are stronger or more complex. For, whether or .not the 
existence of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis¬ 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument,—drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forms in 
Sanskrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin,—that those languages are derived from Sanskrit: for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which wo have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dis¬ 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words. - 

27; and pp. 94, ff, above. See also Benfey’s Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
where it is said: “A appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to have arisen 
the weak aspirates gh, dh , bh. This derivation can be illustrated by examples 
from the Vedas, or from tho kindred languages. Compare the Vedic dughdna from 
duh ; sandegha from dih ; mdha for saha ; grabh for grah 

15 I except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greek at a period comparatively modern: such as cdpvavos from karpaw, and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, a good many Greek words can be shown 
to have boon received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand years, such as herd, hendra , liptd, dfilc&ta, anapha, swiapha, apoklima, 
punaphara, jamitra, meshurana, and rihphn, dorived from the Greek &pa, Ksvrpov, 
\€irrdy Heicdvos, awcMp-i), ZnconMpay ivai'acpopd, Sidperpos, fiecrovpdvrj/xu, and 

pufWj.—Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. ii. 526, ff., Weber. Ind.Stud. ii. 254. 
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Third:—The Indian Prakrits have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas, 
On the other hand, only a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages, are common to them with the Sanskrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
same. Now, liacl Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedio Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all three languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may he said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has been derived from Sanskrit; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date.' 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of some 
older parent language, 43 which was superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
and because (as being the language of a ve~y early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To retidor this 
supposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate—extinction 
—might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super¬ 
seded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

48 “ An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pursued 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
undergone, they all bear the clear impress of one common type, and are con¬ 
sequently tended from one real, living, primeval language, which was complete 
in itself, and which fi'i? omployed by a whole nation as its common organ of com¬ 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
those languages are connected with each other: it is a conclusion which forces itself 
irresistibly ou our belief, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact. When wo perceive so large t number of languages, of a character so marked, 
converging in all the details of tliair structure towards a common centre in which 
every particular fact finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that that centre 
has never had any other than a jurely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
agreement arises solely from an .distinctive impulse peculiar to a certain race of men,” 
~A. Pictet, Origin** Indo-Eivopeemies, p. 43. 
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- iScff flourished at periods of muoh more advanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles. 

The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thus charac¬ 
terized by M. Pictet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1 , 2 : — “While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, its harmony, and the 
perfection of its forma; a language iu which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; a language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first- one and homo¬ 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
as a common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as loug 
as it continued within the limits of its native country.” 

Sect. III.— That affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity 
in race: modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
institutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
central Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

The facts and considerations adduced in the preceding section have, 
I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 
commoa origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 
these tongues have sprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
same parent language, now extinct. This conclusion being established, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 
Persians, the Greeks, and the Homans also, that is, the nations who 
spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them¬ 
selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and the 
same stock; i.e. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke the extinct language to which I have referred, 47 

47 ‘‘The radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,” as we 
have seen, “ tv) regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 
Now as a language presupposes always a people to speak it, it further - tolibws 
that all the Arian nations have issued from one single source, though they may havo 
become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements. Hence we 
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although .at some period after their separation their forefathers may- 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must have 
been brought into close contact with each other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
languages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indians at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Greeks, and 
the Homans, in one country, as one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that we 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but we are in¬ 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have asserted, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for the philological phenomena which we encounter in later history. 
From the effects, we are entitled to reason back to the existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there hate been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from eaoh other, various nations speaking languages which evince an 
unmistakable affinity to one another; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com¬ 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth¬ 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com¬ 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 

may with certainty infer the existence, at a pre-historie period, of an Arian people, 
free, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to hare supplied 
those swarms of men which issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to htvve created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 
though unknown to tradition, is in a certain degree revealed to us by philological 
science.”-—Pictet, pp. 5, 6, 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times. 

Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs in such a 
society, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events. We have first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of twp or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body, 48 as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agriculturists, would soon 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities. 49 
If fresh lands fit for pasture or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vieinity of their original territory, they would'insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield tnem a subsistence, the more energetic and 
adventurous members of the commuuity would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first ad¬ 
venturers would be speedily followed by other successive hands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earliest emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries differing in climate and productions from their 

4? M. E. Renan, however, thinks that the Arian race was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitic, and other races, hut the contrary. Histoire 
dcs langues Semitiquos, p. 487. 

49 “ But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but speedily 
bring about gradual migrations, which would be directed towards regions bore afid 
more distant. From that time forward the separation of the nation into distinct 
tribes, the greater infrequency of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language, 
and to develop© themselves, without, however, as yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source; and at the same time the original character of the race,*beconimg 
modified according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
characteristics, destined, at a later period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity/'—-Pictet, p. 3. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inured to 
new pursuits, would gradually lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with them also, 
new modes of speech. Those portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient country, 
or had gradually extended themselves together over adjacent regions, 
would preserve more nearly their original customs, religion, and lan¬ 
guage. But qt, length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, or some 
othor causes of a different nature, would lead to a disruption in the 
remaining part of the nation also. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and es¬ 
tablish themselves in different, but probably adjacent, countries, and 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in respect 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, as 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater distance. 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of the 
Greeks and Romans, 50 who appear to have broken off at an early period 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest of 
new habitations. The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Italy, 
and the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately settled, from the 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergence in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to prove 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era. 
On the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeks 
to that inhabited by the Romans, would lead us to suppose that the 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at about the 
same period, though the differences w r hich we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compared with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Ajrians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

50 For the sake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
all mention of the German and other branches of this great family, and of the 
periods at which they migrated westward. 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, i.e., north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Homans, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval, 
seats or in some region further to the south) to a muph later period 
than the other branches of the ^rian race. 

[I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from a paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
validity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west:— 

« This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, as their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common country, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to he ultimately occupied 
(I will not yet say by their descendants—for that is the point in dis¬ 
pute—-but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may bo urged that the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a variety of tribes uncon¬ 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
same language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto¬ 
gether their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be im¬ 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon tlieir ancestral tongues 
except under'the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the . different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have 
issued, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections 81 have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on any other conditions. When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and its different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
—an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition,—these different 
sections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, have been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand years ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, were originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the same stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at least, these several tribes, as, one by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centre, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will he said: 

1 Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them oue or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes wdrich you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period ? Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that we shall 
ever ho able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
joumeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations. 52 The supposed streams of population no longer begin to 
ildw onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

51 Unless we suppose that at the early period in question they were divided into 
separate castes, which, however, is an improbable supposition. 

See, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 54-88; and p. 536, quoted further on. 



they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams. You hare no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies-—viz., 
those which started" from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference—were composed were in all re¬ 
spects hom ogeneous. You can tell nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced; you are quite unable to indi¬ 
cate the varm caws, the tot dmrimina rerum , through which they 
passed, the many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on their entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countries in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different race with whom they there came into contact, 
and it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in question were carried 
onward into the countries where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north¬ 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, wore not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. And it may be further urged that these argu¬ 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alien race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary oO 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac¬ 
terize these four languages.’ 
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u I shaH take up these several arguments in succession. 

“ Supposing that the affinities alleged to exist between the languages 
spoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to he real, we have to discover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
seen, have had a common origin, and must have been conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen¬ 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were severally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history. 33 

“ The question to be answered is therefore this: Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers j or that (2) at 
some intermediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race ? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so¬ 
lution is ail that can be offered. It is freely admitted that we are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re¬ 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages. which, oil the grounds 
already stated, may he maintained to have had a long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for supposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi¬ 
cated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 

* 68 It is also possible that the tribos which brought the language to the country in 
which it was first found to exist may have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared ; but thin hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely tb»t it may be left out of consideration. 
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been dropped by tho3e who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of its 
history, it may have begun to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
received it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also. M 
We are therefore, I think, justified in concluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were, severally em¬ 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lineal representatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknown 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock. 
Hut there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race. * But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
be inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed. The reverse is scarcely credible. "When, therefore, we find 
a race of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as we have no historical proof to the 
contrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. But both the 
earliest known or Tedic Indians, and the earliest known Greeks, 
were*superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
were no doubt descended from peoples possessed of the same charac¬ 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im¬ 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun¬ 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground—though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks—for believing that these two 
nations have sprung, from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re¬ 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, science, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

w Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Greek, or the 
Latin, was originally employed by different tribes living in different regions of the 
globe; hut on the contrary that all these languages were at first spoken by one com¬ 
pact nation. 
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“ A.s regards the objection which I have supposed to be made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to he explicable only on the supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under¬ 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood,—as it 
would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultimately prevailed between those different forms of speech,—I repeat 
(see pp. 257 , f.) that the phenomenon in question is susceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they were spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may he ac¬ 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from airy 
material intermixture of blood), by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessarily attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arts and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally occur, old words 
would be modified or disused, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“But supposing it to he held that the above conclusions regarding 
language as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
any value, there can he no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Komans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan¬ 
guages from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor¬ 
ship (see the abstract of the Lev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “Language no 
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of Race/' in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections). 66 

“ Let us see what conclusion this proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first led me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
Yedic period are either directly descended from the people who first 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated ‘it to their fore¬ 
fathers. Hut as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
giving a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race. If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact either with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, or with somo other 
tribes with which at some time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans, had been socially and politically connected. In 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must have formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually separated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
their legendary hooks. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place ? In, or out of, India ? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probability 
is, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
case assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greek, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded froip an intermediate point than from one 
in the extreme east. 


55 See Appendix D. 
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- Supposing it now to be considered as established or probable that 
a tribe of Indo-European descent had. at an early period immigrated 
into India from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
difficulties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to he here¬ 
after referred to, that those original immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country; and that the offspring of these intermarriages were born with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the true explanation of the fact, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
manical or Sanskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they have inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.”] 

The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following :— 

First: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Yai^yas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race as 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
in some country of central Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 

Third : That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, and migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth: That tho ancestors of the Indians and Persians appear to 
have lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length separated, the Indo-Arianp 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces. 

I shall not consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated; but 
shall rather take up tho different topics in the order in which the 
process of proof which I shall follow may render most convenient. 
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Sect, IV.— Whether there, is any objection arising from physiological 
considerations , to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races . 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages hare a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had to bring forward of the 
common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect, in which an 
affinity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Jlomans. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
the Indians and Iranians, this will be shown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indians, how much soever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issued from one common' source, I may 
refer to the fifth volume of this work, pp. 2, ff., 33, f., and 76, where 
the identity of the words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Yaruna and IJranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of India, as when the 
Erinnvs of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranyu of the 
Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Mann, Itibhu 
with Orpheus, Hermes with Sarameya, the Phlegyes with tho Bhrigus, 
etc.; 63 but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject. I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended front# the same common ancestors; and that, 
after remaining united together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
fovee of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west. 

86 See Kuhn’s Herabkunft des Feuers und de9 Gottertranks, Berlin, 1859; and 
Muller’s Paper on Comparative Mythology, in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in 
“ Chips,” vol. ii. p. 181. 
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efore, however, proceeding to cany out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly to inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians are descended from 
tho same stock as the nations of Europe. 67 “ In their physical charac¬ 
teristics the Brahmanic d and other high caste Indians belong, as well 
as the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fair-coloured natives of England or Germany . But a closer ex¬ 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological- grounds, 
we are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-western extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races havo spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (included within the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other. The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Greeks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost imperceptible shades varying nearly accord¬ 
ing as their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west. While the Indians may he denominated black, the 
Persians are olive-coloured, the Greeks diave a still fairer complexion 
with a ruddy tinge, and tho Italians approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif¬ 
ferent climatic influences that w r e have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indiah aun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 


87 [I reprint here, nearly as it originally stood, but now marked by inverted 
c&tnmas, tho answer which I gave to this question in the first edition of this work; 
and shall add a reference to tho difficulties raised on physiological grounds against 
the views there stated.] 
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during: the long period of 3,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European family from 
the kindred brandies to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the same race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for throe or four 
months of every year, gradually become darker in complexion and loss 
robust in their structure. Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brahman from the temperate province 
of Kashmir is far fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of European' and partly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in the colder climate of 
Europe: hut immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex¬ 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser¬ 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion. 08 I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fairer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 

68 A full discussion of this subject may be found in Lassen’s Indiscbe Altertbum- 
skunde, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows: 
<l The Arian Indians belong to the' Caucasian race in virtue of tlieir language and 
their physical typo: their darker complexion does not amount to such a degree of 
blackness a a not to be derivable from the effects of climatic influences. The Caucas¬ 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
become quite as black as negroes; and the northern and western Asia tics who have 
lived for several generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided an olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be.” It will be seen that Lassen here refers to the intennarviage of the Ariuns with 
other [and no doubt duskier] races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See -also A. W. von Sehlegel, Essais, pp. 466, ft’., and Muller’s “Last 
Results of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil, of Uuiv. Hist., 
vol. iii., p. 129, reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. i., pp. 63, f. Compare his “Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Buusen as above, pp. 349, ff 

vol. ii. 19 
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ilo they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the fierceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east. And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Yedic hymns, 
the oldest of which, no doubt, date from a very early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Rigveda, iii. 34, 9, we find an allusion made to the 
colour of the A.rian immigrants: Hatvl Dasytin pra dry am varnam 
dvat: ‘He destroyed the Pasyus, and protected the Arian colour:’ 
and in Rigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dasyu tribes: Yo dmam varnam adkaram guhd kah | ‘ He who swept 

away the base Dana colour.’ Though the word verm , ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de¬ 
signation of caste, there is some reason to suppose that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em¬ 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the force which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on “Language as a Test of the Races of Man,” 59 Mr. Crawfurd 
writes as follows: “In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be¬ 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and. 
most, but by no means between all the ancient and modern languages 
of Europe. From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan¬ 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in. other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither doeB 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 

In the Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1865), 
yoI. in., p. 2. 
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existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neither time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such a one 
as would turn a black skin into a white one, or tho reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at least, nothing bettor 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “ Early 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol. r . pp. 346, ff., the same writer 
combats the opinion which “ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their present inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asia.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Muller’s “History of Ancient Sanskrit. 
Literature,” p. 12, if., in which this view is maintained; and then 
remarks; “The entire theory developed in the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and sets aside ull the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on Mr. Crawfurd urges: “All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fact that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to. have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent land of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxley dis¬ 
cusses the methods and results of ethnology; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he refers. After stating the claims that have been 
put forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
late August Schleicher/ 0 who held that the natural classification of 
languages is also tho natural classification of mankind, Prof. Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
position claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 
60 Ueber die Bedoutung der Sprache fur (lie Naturgeschichte der Menschen, 1853. 
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DR. HUXLEY DENIES CIIMATAL CHANGES OF COLO 


.e contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot be held to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
language and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writes: “Thus we come, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
from which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studies.” Iu a subsequent part of the same paper (p. 
278, f.) the writer—referring to the opinion that “the operation of 
the existing diversities of climato ancl other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ”— 
observes that ho “can had no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeans are very readily 
tamied and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “ But I am 
not aware that there is a particle of proof that the cutaneous change 
thus effected can become hereditary, any more than the enlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can he transmitted;—while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English families in Barbadoea, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a single 
indigenous negro exists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi¬ 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra, 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has been 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important modifications observed in the structure of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
allow in what way they can he affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture ei printed in the periodical paper called. “Nature,” of 

61 u On the Forefathers of the English People.” 
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17tli March, 1870, Prof. Huxley gives expression to similar views 
in opposition to the opinion that climate has any effect upon com¬ 
plexion. He writes: “There is no reason to think that' climatal 
conditions have had anything whatever to do with this singular dis¬ 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. Not only do the dark: Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany ■ but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives t race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but still having black hair, black eyes, and swarthy yellowish com¬ 
plexions. 1 ’ 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr. Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sanskrit-speaking 
Indians; but in the lecture*published in “Nature” we find the fol¬ 
lowing passage, in which he refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into the pre-existing popu¬ 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with the darker tribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: “ Hence, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.c. the British] 
islands 1,900 years ago was simply the western fringe of that vast 
stock which can be traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chinese annal¬ 
ists. Throughout the central parts of the immense area which it 
covers, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages—belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit. 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and the 
Siahposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindustan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from the north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themselves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, tho Germans, or the Goths Un¬ 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired or noil 
India was already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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Drawi&ian. They were fenced in on tho north by the barrier 
of the Himalayas; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Ganges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration an 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
a language, and a literature.” 

I add some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo - 
loger and orientalist in the North American lie view, No. 217, for Oct., 
1867, pp. 552, f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, “that the 
boundaries of Indo-European language have been approximately de¬ 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, “ Of course 
every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 
no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, arid that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak them have under¬ 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is- not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes have been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And especially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countries 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations ; one frag¬ 
ment after another must have been worked into the mass of the ad¬ 
vancing race,* and as the result of such, gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probabilities of 
the case: how far we shall ever get beyond such an indefinite state¬ 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and considera¬ 
tions appears to he that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Homans, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably at a later period, they and their descendants have not 
Remained free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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CLOSER AFFINITY OF ZEND AND SANSKRIT. 


Seasons for supposing the Indians and Persians i 
to have a common origin . 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa¬ 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer afdnity which, as we hpve already seen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient. Persians, 62 and 
the Sanskrit. Prom the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is more nearly related to the Sanskrit, than 
either the Greek or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parallel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having bad no existence, but either from their not having been dis¬ 
covered in any of the* extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible to me. But the Zend words which have been brought for¬ 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem¬ 
blance to the Sanskrit than' either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do. I Bubjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Greek and Latin either offer no equiva¬ 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis¬ 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following:— 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

yebhyas 
yadi 83 

yaeibyo 
yedhi, yezi 

mithuna 

mithwun 

giribhyas 

gairibyo 

ukta 

aokhta 

strl 

rftii 

antar 

an tar £ 

datfiram 

datarem 

gans 

gaus 


I. NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, etc. 

Sanskrit 
kas, ka, kim 
kva 

gharraa 

vyi trail an, 
vritraghna 


English. 
to whom, 
if. 

a pair. 

to hills. 

spoken. 

woman. 

within. 

giver (aco.) 

cow. 


mantra 

pada 


Zend. 

ko, ka, kat 64 
kva 

g&rSma 85 

vSrcthrajan, 

v£retlnaghnya 

mathra 


English. 

| who (mas. 
(fern, neut.) 
where ? 
warm. 

( slayer of 
enemies, 
victorious, 
(hymn, sacred 

foot. 


62 For an account of the various old Iranian dialects, sec Spiegel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage znr verg. Sprachf., ii. 6, ff., and App., note D.*' 

63 In Greek, ei; in Latin, si. 84 In Latin, quis, q\w r guod. 

65 In Greek, thermos. 
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lamkrit. Zend. 
padanam pSilhananm 

aj) ap 

subiiadra hufftlhri 

tuirya 
thrishva 
ehathrushu 
Sthravan&n 
ahmai 
livarS 
kva 
hizva 
kazanra 

mazaoutem 

yQzliom 
vairi 
tami 
&iyan£m 


iurya 

tritaya 

chatushthaya 

athar variam 

asmai 

svar 

st a 

jihvfi 

snhasra 

in Mahtajn 

yiiyara 
vari 
taTm 
sayanam 
sapfca sin- 
dhavas 
arya 
soma 
anya 
vwfia 
sarta 
upama 

UgTft 

lacuna 

savya 

rajishtha , 
ddra 
nedishta 
fc^rTia 

pratbama 

agra 

purva 

rfyava 

kris'a 

sakyit 

avis 

ya m a 

andba 

antima 

esha 

atra 

adbara 

arvan 

spas 

drisldi 

atnti 

stotar 

stbuna 

rather 

gatlia 

pitu 

rai 

biranya 


airya 

homa 

anva 

vispa 

haurva 

upama 

nghra 

tauruna 

bavya 

razista 

dQra 

nazdista 

sfrira 

fratgma 

aghva 

paurva 

b f yaya 

keres'a 

bakeret 

avisli 

yema 

afiduo 

antgrna 

aesha 

atlira 

adbara 

uurvant 

spas' 

uarsti 

t'tuiti 

s'taotar 

s’tuna 

ratba 

giitha 

pitu 

rai 

^aranya 


English. 
feet (gen. pi.), 
water. 

(very good, of 
\ good lineage, 
fourth. 

three, a third, 
four, a fourth, 
priest (acc.). 
to him. 
heaven, sun. 
own- 
tongue, 
thousand, 
("great (acc. 

1 rnasc,). 
you. 

water, sea. 
body. 

sleeping (acc.). 
|country of the 
I seven rivers, 
respectable, 
moon-plant, 
other, 
all. 
all. 

highest. 

vehement. 

tender. 

left (side). 

most straight. 

far. 

near. 

beautiful. 

first. 

first. 

former. 

black. 

lean. * 

once, 

manifest. 

twin. 

blind. 

furthest, last. 

this. 

here. 

lower. 

horse. 

spy, guardian. 

view. 

praise. 

praiser. 

pillar. 

chariot. 

verse, poem. 

food. 

wealth,glitter, 
gold. 


Sanskrit. 

pesfas 

ahan 

sarad 

asta, ksbaya 

angushtha 

vana 

kasyapa 

tamas 

bhfiml 

mesba 

varfiba 

uksban 

kshlra 

ishu 

dhanvan 

bktiga 

bhakta 

sakbi 

ojas 

kshattra 


Zend. 


krishti 

pratna 

par^hrd 

dasta 

musbti 

griva 

pafiirfu 

pars'll 

matsya 

parna 

pariiin 

ehnrman 

atru 

aifisa 

vakshatha 

yakshma 

adlivan 

arfcba 

anartba 

vyartha 

amyita 

dhunya 

vitf 

tfiyu 

garbha 

putra 

anta 

kshudha 

gin, 

parvata 

visha 

kanyii 


asta, khshaya house. 


English. 

form. 

day. 

autumn, year, 


vadahh 

karsti 

frashna ^ 

pushna 

zrnfta 

musti 

griv& 

pufnsnu 

pgr&u 

mas'ya 

partfna 

pgrgnin 

char&nan 

atfru 

a^a 

vakhshatba 

yaa'ka 

adliwan 

aretha 

anaretba 

vyar£tba 

ameretat 

dana 

vis' 

tuyu 

gar&wo 

puthra 

afTta 

shudha 

gairi, 

paurvata 

vis, visha 

kaujb. 


thumb, linger. 

forest, tree, 

tortoise. 

darkness. 

earth. 

sheep. 

boar. 

hull. 

milk, 

arrow. 

bow. 

lot, fortune, 
allotted, fate, 
friend, 
vigour. 

j royalty, king- 
( dom. 
power. 
f ploughing, 

( cultivation, 
ciuestion. 
heel. ' 
hand, 
fist, 
neck, 
dust, 
rib. 
fish. 

feather, wing. 

bird. 

hide. 

tear. 

part. 

mcrease. 

( consumption, 
l sickness, 
road. 

object, profit, 
usoless, wrong, 
f vain, desecra- 
1 tion. 
immortality, 
grain. 

peoplo, tribe. 

thief. 

foetus. 

son. 

end. 

hunger. 

j mountain. 

poison. 

damsel. 




\ £V$ i .)■ ZEND NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, AND VERBS. 

II.—VERBAL ROOTS AND FORMS. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

raj 

r&z 

jush 

zush 

rud 

rud 

ruh 60 

rud 

radh 

md 

idh 

id 

it'lich 

s'uch 

cl harsh 

dar£sh. 

much 

much 

muh 67 

mugh 

van 

van* 

van 

van 

ga 

g»* 

chi 

cm 

chi-fvi 

chi+vi 

dvu 

dm 

ram 

ram 

gar fgirati) 
gar (grinati) 
gar (lagarti) 
s'iksh 

gar 

gar 

gar 

s'akhsh 

nT 

nt 

var 

var 

gam 

gam 

nara 

nam 

khan 

kan 

drub 

druj 

pu<i 

dvish 

pas 

uvisli 

dh.au 

dvan 

ish 

ish 

karn 

kam 

su 

hu 

smar 

mar 

sthil+ut 

jlta+us 

khrt 

kar£(; 

da 

da 

jar 

zar 

P 

P 

bhi 

hi 

karsh 

kar£sh, 

bhaj 

baz, bal» 

pa 

pa 

patar 

patar 

tin 

thru 

triitar 

thratar 

u.ih 

ush 

dab 

daz 


English. 
to shine, 
to love, 
to weep, 
to grow, 
to stop, 
to kindle, 
to glow, 
to dare, 
to loose. 

/to bewilder, 
(be bewildered, 
to love, 
to smite, 
to sing, 
to gather, 
to distinguish, 
to run. 
to rest, 
to swallow, 
to jjraise. 
to awake, 
to learn, 
to lend, 
to cover, 
to go. 
to bend, 
to dig. 
to injure, lie. 
to bind, 
to hate, offend 
to sound, 
to wish, 
to desire, 
to bring forth, 
to remember, 
to rise, 
to cat. 

to cut, divide, 
to grow old. * 
to conquer. 

/to fear, 

( frighten, 
to draw. 

/to divide, 

( bestow, 
to protect 
protector, 
to deliver, 
deliverer. 

(to burn. 


Sanskrit, 
Is 

bandh 

badhmTmi 

d&d&rsa 

vah&mi 

vabati 

vabanti 

vahantab ' 

bharati 

bharanti 

praeharati 

vicharanti 

bhavati 

bhavanti 

bhavishyan- 

tam 

dadati 

dadami 

UKdraSsi 

tapayati 

atapayati 


Zend. 

irf 

bafTd 

bafidami 

dridKr^sa 

vazumi 

vazaiti 

vuz&ffti 

vazeiifco 

baraiti * 
bar&nti 

fraebaraiti 

vlcharefiti 

bavaiti 

jbavanti, 

Ibavainti 


English. 
to be powerful, 
to bind. 

I bind. 

I saw. 

I carry, 
he carries, 
they carrv. 68 
/ carrying (nom. 
i pi.), 
he carvies. 
they cany. 

/he goes for- 
( ward, 
they roam, 
he is. 


Jthey 


are. 


dadhaiti 

dadhami 

d&dSmatri 

tapayeiti 

atapayeiti 


prades'ayeyam fradaesaem 
jagmushlm jaghraushlm 


sta.uti 

sfcaumi 

studhi 

astaut 

hanti 

bantu 

> ra .j 4 

yajatc , 

yajamahe 

yajante 

prinami 

prT iilrnasi 

veda 

veda 

vettha 

vidyat 

vidvan 

vindanti 

avami 

kshayasi 

vashti 


s'taoiti 

sitaomi 


about to be. 

he gives. 

I give, 
we give, 
hti warms. 

/he kindles or 
\ lights. 

may I enjoin. 

( (acc. fcm. perf. 
( part, of gam, 

( “to go’*5 

he praises. 

I praise. 


(avi) a'tuidhi praise thou. 


sftaot 
jaifiti 
jafTfcu 
ySz 

yazaite 
yazamaidg 
yazeuto 
afrinami 
frTna.nahi 
vaeda 


lie praised, 
he kills, 
let him kill, 
to sacrifice, 
he sacrifices, 
we sacrifice, 
they sacrifice. 
I love, vow. 
we love. 

I know. 


vaeda, vaedha he knows. 


v5isfta 
vidyat 
/vidvfio, 
(vi'dbvao 
vificlenti 
avami 
kbshaycln 
vasti 


thou knowest. 
he may know. 


g, wise. 

they find. 

I protect, 
thou rulest. 
he desires. 


66 Probably softened from an original form rudh. 

67 ProbabW from an original form muah. 

88 In Justi’fi Dictionary s.v. vaz, I find a form vaza/Xhyai, which would, answer 
exactly to a vedic Sanskrit form vahadkyai , supposing the verb vah to form tho 
infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the case. 
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Sanskrit. Zmd. English. 

santah lien to being (nom. 

krinomi (vedic} kerenaomi I do. [pi.) 

krinoshi kereniiiski thou do at 

krinoti kerenaoiti ho does* 

krinvanti kerenvaiiiti they do. 

kyinavani kerenavani may I do. 

kyiguhi kerenuidhi do thou, 

akrinot kerenaot he did. 

With the preceding lists should be compared the comparatire tables 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, if., which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies. Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, if.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu¬ 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even the 
modem Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it has undergone from diverse influences throughout a long course of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium, 10 through which the modern Persian 
deriv ed all the Arian words which it possesses), must itself have con¬ 
tained a far larger number of words bearing a very much closer re¬ 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Muller in his “Last .Results of the Persian Researches,” 
pp. Ill, 112: — 

“It is clear from his (M. E. Burnoufs works) and from Popp’s 
valuable remarks in his Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram¬ 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-translated into Sanskrit simply 
cv Greek cstd. 

I learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden's recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorieen over de Standenverdeeling, Amsterdam, 1871), that he 
‘ <alread 7 on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descend 
directly from the old-Porsian of the Achmmenidm, but is a dielect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Irauiau languages." No further reference 
is given to the place where this essay is to be found. 
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Sanskrit. 

Zmd. 

English. 

asmi 

ahmi 

I am. 

asi 

ahi 

thou art. 

asti 

asti 

he is. 

santi 

hefiti 

they are. 

astu 69 

as'tn 

let him be. 

santu 

heiitu 

let them b< 

santam 

hefitem 

(being (acc. 
\ sing.). 
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y changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit. . . . 
Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend. The numerals are the same in all these languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however ( sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dialects except in Zend, 
where it becomes bazanra. .... These facts are full of historical 
meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two languages continued together long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European Btock.” 

The second argument in support of the proposition I have under¬ 
taken to prove is, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas. 

The Vedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
hooks. They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in¬ 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other S'abtras, 
which were composed at a later period, when the most genuine tra¬ 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
Prom the Vedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appear more dis¬ 
tinctly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap¬ 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a different race, and to have been settled in India before the Aryas), 
in such passages of the Vedas as the following: Rigveda i. 51, 8, 

“Distinguish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.” 
B. V. i. 103, 3, “India, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
shaft against the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.” 71 

By means of this word Arya, then, we are able to connect the early 
Hindus with the early Persians. For, first, it appears that in ancient 
rimes the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 
71 The original passages, with many other similar ones, will be cited farther on. 
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with the Persians) 72 bore the name of Arkus.. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeks and Persians. In the seventh book of his history, 
sect. 62, we have the following statement '.—'EfcaXeomo & 7 r&Xcu irpai 
7faVT(0jj Aptot’ airiKopei/r)^ B£ Mr)Be{r)<; 7779 Ko\%i8o<> e£ .A Oyveonv 

69 TOV 9 'Ap£oV<f TOVTOV 9, p€T€@a\ 0 V /Cal OVTOi TO GVVOpCL' CtVTol B'e 
tfepl a<f>ecov c&Se XSyouari Mf/Boi. “ They (the Medes) were formerly 
called Arians by-all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themselves/’ A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the same book. 
f A pool Be rogoicri pev icncevacrpevoi ijcrav Mt)Blkoi<ti, ra Be aWareard 
7Te P Baicrpior 'Aplmv her/px* Xiadpvr)?. “ The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii were 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to have 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat. (See Biihr’s Herod, iii, 93, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the same 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
mians, and Sogrlians: IIap6oi Be koX Xopdapiot teal j^oyBoi re teal 
’■ Apeiot, rptatcocna rdXavra (iii. 93). The same people are men¬ 
tioned by* Arrian (iii. 8, 4) as forming pari of the army of Darius: 

^ ariftap^ciisrjs Be o Apeuop crarpairr)^ * Apelovs fyye, The Arkanti 
are specified, Herod, i. 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded 
with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus. In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
person of the same name, and son of Darius, is mentioned. In other 


T * ^ 10 mil tual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks are „ 
made by Mr. llawlinson, in his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401: “That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arum family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Persians, another Arian tribe, seems now to be generally admitted. The 
statement of Herodotus with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persians which l-rought their ancestors from Aria, 
would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
aie not wanting. Ihe Medes are invariably called Arians by the Armenian writers; 
ami Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, declared himself to he ‘a 
l ersian, tho son of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian appertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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•passages of .the same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtins), such names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
ramnes, Ariaces, Ariaius, Arimazes and Ariarathes (— Aryuratha), are 
assigned to Persians* The word "Afiiov, which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist JEschylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 (e/co^a /cofi/uov 
"Aptor, etc., “ I have chaunted a Persian dirge”), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to UepatKov, “ Persian.” 

But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Medes or Persians; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exists of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (See his translation of the Avesta, vol, i. Introduction, pp. 4, if.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Ary a. 

w Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
India to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modem world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Celts. All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never be ascertained in a 
way to preclude all dispute; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, all these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Eaint. indications of the degree of 
culture possessed by these tribes before them separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com¬ 
mon to them all ; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. Wo find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 



implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seem to have continued to be of the most general character. 73 
“But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Gerraanic 


race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this family. This closer relationship is to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the Greeks and Homans have much that is common to both in their 
languages and id their ideas, which cannot be explained by their 
original relationship. But in no instance is this affinity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persians. These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera¬ 
tions. The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, viz,, that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
part of the Ya&na, and the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, have all such a close affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Vedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialects of one and the same language. Other grounds, par¬ 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,’ in ordinary speech, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘ lord ’ in the Vedas, is the most 
usual and the most ancient name of the Indian people. (B.V. i. 51, 8, 
and Samaveda, i. 1, 1, 5, 3.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
same is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian laws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to airya, a name which the Per¬ 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 

73 See Kuhn’s Dissertation in Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 321, fF. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 258,266, ff.), has for its object to discover, by a 
comparison ot the primitive words common to all the Arian nations, what was tlieir 
original and common country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
regardea its civilization and its intellectual and religious culture before the separation 
outlie several branches. The first volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
ancl natural history of tho country, appeared in 1859; and the second, treating of the 
material civilization, the social condition, and the intellectual, moral, and religious 
life of tho Aryas, was published in 1863. 


Iran lias arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted. To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranic, 
is opposed. 

“It is, however, established that this original Arian race, from 
which, at a later period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. We 
must regard it as demonstrated tljat the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made are to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Yendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the "V edas 
have explained this name. In the Yedic hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to designate the 
country of the Indians. 74 From the Panjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east; first, as far as the 
Sarasvati ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India j and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct¬ 
ness to a primeval country in the north.” 

We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
the affinities of the Persians and Indians. 

The third proof of this which I have to adduce is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, If.:—“We have 
already said that the different branches of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as ‘the shining/ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘ div’ or ‘dyu’ 4 to shined From this is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva/ the Latin ‘ deus/ the Lithuanian ‘dievas/ the 
German ‘zio’ and 'tyr/ the Greek Zeu?, and also Jupiter from ‘Liespiterd 
The old Persian ‘daeva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a somewhat different signification., 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be tound between 
7 * Spiegel, Aveeta, vol, i. p. 66, note 3, 
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., . particular branches of the Indo-Germanie family, as between the 
Greeks and Homans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians. A number of personages found in the Veda correspond in 
name with others in the A vesta, and must originally have been com¬ 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity has become more or less effaced. One 
personage whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yama of the Indians [the son of Yivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
[who is the 'sob of Ylvaiihvantj. In the Yedas and TJpanishads we 
already meet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
particular world, where lie has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of terrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture. 15 In Iran, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness. After he has for some time con¬ 
tinued'to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed: the 
Persian, limits the number of the blessed to a determinate number, 
who are selected to live with Yima. 

“ A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Yedas, is Thraetaono, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Fredun, or Fcridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Yeda is connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according* to the 
Yedic accounts, he fights with a serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven tails, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
TLmeiuono destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six tails, and a thousand powers. 

“A third personage, who can he pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Kere^pa, the man of heroic temper, 
and the same as the Kpisfo^va of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Yeda, but who was known to the Indian 


76 See R.Y. ix. 113, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv. 426, fT. The original passago will be given in the App. note E. 



grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Puranas as a war¬ 
like pishi. (Ramiiy. i. 23, 12, Sehleg. ,* i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 


“To these three personages may now be added a fourth, Kava TF3, 
or the Kfivya Usanas of the Yedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava Vi are so few and so brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi¬ 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Vaja.-S. Spec. II. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
"Wo shall hero only mention two, though a closer examination of the 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring.others to light. The first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of SpiegePs Avesta, p, 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or liaoma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god. 76 Soma and .Haoina have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have also at least one of their deities in 
common, viz., Mitra. 

“In the Veda, (says I)r. F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
and 63) Mitra occurs as the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Varuna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned a portion of his functions 
to Indra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varuna is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Varuna in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
Vayu in the Zend texts. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedic Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to be understood of the sun, appears, in R.V. i. 36, 4, 

75 See Windischmann, TJeber den Somacultus der Arier: and App. note F. 
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elsewhere, along with Mitra and Yaruna. His name signifie 
companion or Mend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 77 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
i. 8: Secondly, “ The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indians, by 
investing them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or conception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Taisya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a .Kshatriya till his 
twenty-second, or for a Taisya till his twenty-fourth. 78 After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Yedas, 
and in the rites of purification. (Manu, ii. 69; Yajnavalkya, i. 15.) 
Dp to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on. his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 

n Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,— u It is to he lamented that the god who is here designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs but seldom, and is but briefly noticed in the Avista; tor he 
is unquestionably the ancient Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
this opinion. In Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Vorgl. Sprachf. i. 131. ff., he 
says: " I have in ray note on Vend. xxii. 23 (p. 266), regarded the Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman. This comparison is only in part correct. It is 
true that, letter for letter, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryaman, and therefore the pho¬ 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. It does not, however, follow that the signification 
must therefore be the same. If, as is supposed by many, tho Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indian -, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such is not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perhaps, not long before) the Vedic period. The question 
thus arises whether—supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
—we are to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
Tho word occurs in several places in the second part of the Ya^na, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it as a proper name.” Spiegel then 
goes on to state his opinion that in the last chapter of the Vendidnrl Airyama is not 
to be understood of a god, but merely as denoting a particular prayer in which that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Mazda discovers to be more efficacious in healing 
sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourse. 

' 78 Arfvaluyana Gyihya-Sutra, i. 20 :— Ashfanie varshe braJmanam upanayed 
garbhashfame va | ckadase Jcshatriyari dv&dasc Daisy am J a shodasdd brdhmanasya 
anatitah kalah a dcavimdt kshatriyasya a chatunimdd vaisyasya—atak urddhvam 
patita-savitrlkah bhavanti J 
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"“year; among the Parsces who live in Kirman, the ceremony is post¬ 
poned till the tenth year. Prom the seven th^to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the offences which the child commits falls upon his 
parents. With his tenth year the hoy, according to the view of the 
Eavaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he is 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

“All these traces of a common development whioh we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can also be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separation of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes. 79 Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians* was, under the design atipn of Asnra, 80 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daevas, been transformed into evil spirits and allies of Angra 
Mainyus; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to hell; and that Shrva occurs as an evil 
spirit, while the Indians have considered this name worthy to be a 
designation of S'iva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion. 91 The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 

79 In his second volume, however, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject,, the 
following reservation:—** In the first volume I have alluded to a religious aliena¬ 
tion ; but too much importance is not to bo ascribed to this view, and no adven¬ 
turous hypotheses should be built upon it. Even without the assumption of ... 
religious alienation, it is quite conceivable how gods, who were held in honour bv 
the one people, should bo degraded to the infernal regions by the other. . . . 

That which gives probability to the assumption of an actual alienation betweon the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of their religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp, cix. cx. On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Language, p. v:—“ The nature-religion derived from the primeval days of the Ari.ra 
race vanished before the new doctrine (of Zaratushtra), and its deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

8(1 “Derived from am -pmjnu, ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus. The word asura 
has also a good sense in Yedic Sanskrit; it means sarveshamjpranadah. Corap,, 
Say ana on R.V. xxxv. 7, 10.” Compare my article “ On the Interpretation of the 
Veda” in the Journal R.A.S. for 1866, p. 376, ff., and Bohtiingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 

Mura. 

81 See, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is str.ted, on the 
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that religious.differences may have been one of the grounds of separa¬ 
tion. Still, even after their separation, the Indians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other’s progress. They 
were not too far separated to render this possible; and the Yendidad 
(i. 74) still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
Hapta-Hendu, i.e. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Yedic India.” 

On the same subject Professor Muller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology, 
Gods unknown to any Indo-European nation are worshipped under the 
same names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
most sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil, spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here the usual 
traces of n schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.”, (Last Besults of Persian Besearches, p. 112; “ Chips,” 
i. 88.) 

Prom the three-fold argument above stated,—drawn (1st) from the 
striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from the 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both the Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations,—I conceive that a powerful con¬ 
firmation is derived to the conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
o establish, namely, the common origin of all tho nations to which 
the name of Indo-European has been applied. If even from philo¬ 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Bomans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
(in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and; to a certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 


authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books are not 
sufficient, to afford a basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andra, 
and his relation to the Vedic Indra. See also the note in the same page. 
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hat was the primitive home of the aryas ? 

Shot. VI.—Was India th primitive country of the Aryas and Inda- 
JEuropean races f 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (I) 
that the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin languages must 
all have had. a common origin; (2) that the racos also who employed 
these several languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
groat family; and (3) that consequently the ancestors of these differ¬ 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country we have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germanic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some other country as the point 
from which the several sections of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr. A. Curzon maintains 83 the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Arian family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Arians are a people of an origin foreign to the 
soil of India, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient data, and as resting 
on no well-established historical grounds* He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 
S'akas, Hunas, etc., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in¬ 
vaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan. 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infers (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is clear that tlje 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 
w Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Julians of India;—such descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of theft language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakyit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Arians. K.or (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north¬ 
west, because we have no proof from history or philology that there 
existed any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Inclo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the east, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
% religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no genealogical rela¬ 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians could not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the same ethnical diffi¬ 
culty applies to this hypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totally in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “ no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi¬ 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south¬ 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two seas defined by Manu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India. ^ 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at an early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the same way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Romans invaded Italy from some 
unascertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, ho quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii, 17, ff. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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Seat seat of Indian civilization was in Brahmavartta; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central regk ,,alled Madlxyade^a. and 
eventually to Aryavartta, the tract boty the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr. Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the'. 
Tamulirm in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any other indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Vindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basis, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz,, that either 
(l) the nations whose speech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, such 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India pf the defeated parties, and their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that 1 ‘it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory [the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regardod 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Yedas had been composed, and 
a national system of religion established; when the Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled; when tribes had separated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the country; wheq, 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in¬ 
creased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects— 
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that Uio migrations in a Westerly and north--westerly direction which 
terminated in the extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
zone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, etc. etc.], which he had “ pointed out, took place.” 

I have stated the opinion of Mr. Ourzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(see above, p. 259); and it is therefore only fair that all that can 
be urged in its fiehalf should he fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state¬ 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff., 1st 
edition) on the same subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
were autochthonous. 

“On'looking hack to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition. Yet it appears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins are advised not to reside (chap, 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins 9 (chap. viii. 22). 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Tindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con¬ 
clude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were *the subdued aboiigines; and that the in¬ 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hlndostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Yindya Mountains remained 
as yet untouched by the invaders, and impenetrated by their religion. 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeed, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outstripped their 
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fallow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated all the advantages of 
the society to themselves. 

“ The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this day, might incline us to think them 
foreigners ; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must advert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

“The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Ohandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their parent stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own. 83 Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to create as great a dis¬ 
similarity as exists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction. 

“ It is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Mann], nor, I believe, in the Yedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to a prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods. 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; hut it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such a connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent its 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations. To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assumption, and even 
contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilization have not spread 
in a circle, hut from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point ho, from which a language could spread over India, Greece, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched? 

83 [See the first volume of tliis work, '2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is clear, however, that we are not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was hilly 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing tho true history of their 
origin. Sec Lassen, Ind. Ant., ltft ed., i. 407, and 2nd ed., pp. 48o, f,—J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what¬ 
ever for thinking that the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” 84 

Mr. Elphin stone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Sect. VII.— Central Asia the cradle of the Arians: opinions of Schlegel, 
Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Spiegel , Renan, and Bidet. 

These views of Mr. Curzon, ef which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Muller, Weber, Both, 
Spiegel, Benan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” 85 systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
Hindus regarding their own origin, of tho diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indiari 
tribes, of tho bearing of comparative philology on the history o 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, ana 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

81 See Appendix, note G. 

86 J)c V Origins dm Jlindoua , published originally in the second volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 1834; and reprinted in bib 
JSsaais LUieraires et Mistoriques, Bonn, 1842. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It is as follows:— 
‘‘In inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we are naturally tempted, lirst of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points: but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or a false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which lias adopted a stationary life, after 
a long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation: or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
circumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seas would be necessary. It has often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themselves 
to be guided by chance; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march(Essais, p. 444.) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the results 
of his researches:— 

“If we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will tho conclusion appear) 
that the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded;—the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a; 
central region in divergent directions. According to this supposition, 
the distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to the 
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of their definitive establishment, become less immense; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
exchange, as regards fertility of soil and the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to he sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the east 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps ho objected that the country 
.in question is now occupied by people of a different race: but to how 
many countries has it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants ? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex¬ 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 

of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu¬ 
lation. According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-east; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north. ... I conceive 
that the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the JEgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Illyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.” 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says: — 66 

“It is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians is so intimately related to those of the 
other Indc-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nations. We are therefore driven to the conclu¬ 
sion either—1st, that the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanic nations 
liad their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, first, be an improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 
86 Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 512, ff. ; second edition, p. 613. 
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remotest member of tbe entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of the world practicable. 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of speech, cus¬ 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Grermanie family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others; and it would be very 
unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by any Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India. 87 The most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(yava) denotes not rice, hut barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im¬ 
portance. The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Yindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, and the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Yindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their earlier seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advance from the north-west, haviug severed 
asunder the earlier population of Hindustan, and driven one portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills. Further, we cannot assume that the A..;>ns themselves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed aside; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Yindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having been 

[This circumstance, however, might be accounted for, as 'Weber remarks 
(Modem Investigation!) on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names .being forgotten, from 
the plants and animals being unknown in western countries. See further on.—J.M] 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory. These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Arians, on the other 
hand, were a more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has at a later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
animals, Finally, the same thing is shown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for the name of 1 dvija,’ ‘twice- 
born, ’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de¬ 
signation of the three upper classes. The Arians in this way mark 
themselves out as the superior and conquering race, In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified ‘colour.* The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, as is 
well known, the Brahmans have a fairer colour than the' Stidras and 
Chandalas; and the Kshatriyas and Taisyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated iu the same fair complexion. We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as¬ 
sumption that thoy came from a more northern country.** 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in Indiet, hut came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Miiller. 

11 ^ hrst dawn of traditional history we set these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
* Seven Hi vers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Punjab, and the 
Sarasvatl), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fact as firml}* established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi¬ 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.**. . . 
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“ While most of the members of the Arlan family followed this glorious 
path” [i.e, to the north-west], “the southern tribes were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing the narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, they 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries. They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile,, valleys.” (Last 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil, of Uu. Hist., 
vol. i., pp. 129 and 131; Anc. San3k. Lit,, pp. 12,13,15;. Chips, i. 63,65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, as 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans,, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Barasvati and Drishadvati, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Ariaus were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans as to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some¬ 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration—holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn, the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of Lueir on¬ 
ward course—the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India—but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after wo have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. His reasons are as follows. 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are occupied, he proceeds: “ We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-speaking people did not esta¬ 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
coasts. . . . Now it is hardly probaple that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Indians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development; and yet it is at this very period that 
we already find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize tho latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporated into their 
community as a servile caste, or driven hack into the recesses of the 
mountains.”—Indien, 88 p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“From the foregoing sections it appears that tho Sanskrit-speaking 
people, who called themselves Aryas and YUes, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated that they once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly so called (i.e. the 
Iranians), the Greeks. Latins, etc. It is scarcely to he doubted that 
the theatre of this early union was one of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and so many com¬ 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit¬ 
speaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to A vesta, 
vol. ii., pp. cvi. ff.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: “Though it is universally admitted that a primeval 
country is to he assumed, where the Arians lived in pre-historiea'i 
times as one peoplo, and from which they gradually migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in some other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded as that primeval country. Agreeably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was tho fatherland of the Indo- 
Germanic races. From that country the individual branches of that 
&ock migrated westwards, and last of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vicinity of their original country, which 
In Ersch and Grubor’s Encyclopaedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians. 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Vedic Sanskrit) is the mother*tongue of all the Indo-Germanic 
notions. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated la3t from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics. 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Vedic literature that the Pali and Prakrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit. Lassen 89 had, however, previously de¬ 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races ; and his arguments have not been invalidated 
by Mr. Curzon. And as regards the relation of the old Iranian dialect 
to the Sanskrit of the Vedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
suppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the latter as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit : 
and no one who impartially examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assume 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in the tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. Por it might still he imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
Vedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Vedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 

80 Ind. Ant. i. 1st ed., p. 512 ; 2nd ed., p. 613, See above, p. 308, A 
vol. u. 21 
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1e fact tli© view of a scholar wlio is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Max Muller. 20 


M “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” p. 113, reprinted in “Chips,” i. 86. 
“ If regarded from a Vaidik point of view, ... the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
out once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas. 
It can now bo proved, even by geographical evidonco, that the Zoroastrians had been 
settled in India before they immigrated into Persia. I say the Zoroastrians, for we 
have no evidence to bear ns ont in making the same assertion of the nations of 
Media and Persia in general. That the Zoroastrians and their ancestors started 
from India during ‘the Vaidik period can bo proved as distinctly as that the inhabit* 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. The geographical traditions in the First Far- 
gard of the Vendidad do not interfere with this opinion. If ancient and genuine, 
they would embody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
the Vaidik poets—a remembrance of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is more likely, 
they may represent a geographical conception of the Zoroastrians after they had 
become acquainted with a larger sphere of countries and nations, subsequent to their 
emigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.” [In the reprint in “ Chips,” the 
following, note is added: “The purely mythological character of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Br6al, Journal Asiatique, 1862.”] The same 
Opinion is repeated by Professor Muller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i. 236 (1st edit.): “ The Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India. They 
had been together for a timo with the people whose sacred songs have beeu preserved 
to us in the Yeda. A schism took place and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Avachosia and Persia. . . . They gave to the new cities, and to the rivers 
along which they settled, the names of cities and mers familiar to them, and re- 
minding them of the localities which they had left. Now as a Persian h points to a 
Sanskrit s, Haroyu would be in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of India, 
a river mentioned in the Yeda, .... has the name of Sarayu, the modem 
Sardju.” On this point Mr. Rawlinson coincides with Professor Midler. In the 
Third Essay appended to the first volume of his Herodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 
“The great migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, simul¬ 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modern Hindoos, eastward and southward to the Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain- 
range, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need not doubt, remote 
though it be, and obscurely seen through the long vista of intervening centuries.” 
From a later part of the same volume, however, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Rawlinson does not regard the couutry east of the Indus as the earliest 
abode of the Aria ns, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, oho which followed their original migration from the west to the east: 
“The East tii or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European raeo became settled 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. We have indeed nothing but 
the evidence of comparative philology on which distinctly to ground the belief, that 
there wjis time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phry^ian, Lycian, 
,, Thracian, armatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common pos¬ 
sessors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compel us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from a 
single ethqio stock, and to assign them at some time or othor a single locality. In 
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“I cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable to discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can be estab¬ 
lished. 91 The facts which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion certainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactrian, much less that the religion of the Baotrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these accounts seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first from Media. . . . But if there be no 
historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be the similarity of ’structure between 
the languages of India and Persia 1 We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Germanic 
race* but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surprise us that another language of the same family, a 3 the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this view that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Yedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while another can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 

the silence of authentic history, Armenia may bo regarded as the most probable 
centre from which they spread; and the Ariau race may he supposed to have 
wandered eastward about the same time that the two other kindred streams began to 
flow, the one northward across the Caucasus, the other westward over Asia Minor 
and into Europe. The early history of the A rians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a period certainly anterior to the fifteenth century before our era they wore 
settled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming straitened for room, 
began to send out colonics eastward and westward. On the one side their move¬ 
ments may he traced in the hymns of the Rigvcda, where they are seen advancing 
stop by step along the rivers of tho Punjab, engaged in constant wars with the 
primitive Turanian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before them into the 
various mountain ranges, where their descendants still exist, speaking Turanian 
dialects.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of tho Zendavesta, the sacred book of the western or Modo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Vedic brethren to possess'themselves of the broad plains of Hindoos tan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modern Hindoos, the Zendic or Medo-Persic 
Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Koosh, and occupied the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxus.” ■, n g ec> however, App. Note H. 

• “ See Muller's Essay on tho Bengali Language in the Report of the British A&so- 
ciation for 1848, p. 329, and Bunsen’s Philosophy of Univ. Hist., vol. i. pp. 340-364." 
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danguagea do not necessitate the assumptioTi that the ancient Bactnan 



language has passed through the Vedic Sanskrit, so neither is this 


view forced upon us by the contents of the Avestfiu Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legends, and 
oven between the manners and customs exhibited in the Yeda and the 
Areata. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot he 
set against the far larger number of which there is no trace there. 
Similar common legends have been discovered in the Gioek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Yedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing that in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indians longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there¬ 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements % & so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justified in regarding the language and literature as in¬ 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa¬ 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
be certainly determined. . . . Among the grounds of it I Lave 

(in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too great importance should not he assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con¬ 
ceivable that gods who were honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other. 92 . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

“ We must accordingly maintain that the Indians and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples. None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i. (see above, p. 293, if.) are of such a character 
*as to make it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on the Indus to have been the scene of their origination. An origin 


n See Appendix, note I. 
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in that locality might, with moat probability, be ascribed to the legend 
of Vjitrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Vyitra, who 
withhold*} the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian verethraya, ‘ victorious: ’ (the deity, Yerethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). From the circumstance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, X do not conclude, as is commonly done, that in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; hut, on the 'contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question. Tn his tract, entitled “ Modern Investigations on Ancient 
Ifldia,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he proceeds thus:— 

“ In the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom: the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to bo forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we are led to seek for it in the- highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race.” 

My next quotation is from the work of 3d. Pictet, “Lea Origines 
Iado-Europeenne8, ,, in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, as well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited. 98 
93 M. Pictet’s second volume, which appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated, 




I shall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; but shall, content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted. 

“By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo¬ 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions:—The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
be regarded as the centre. This is the conclusion to which we are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarms 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if wo may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

“We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra¬ 
tions which determined the ultimate positions of the Arian raee.8; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along the routes which they must have followed; and (3) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kusli, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian f5ea ,* 
and, perhaps, extended a good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus ahd the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to ho inferred, both from the topographical cha¬ 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 

p. 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, before it was broken up 
into different nations. 
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nation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion. ,, 

[I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, so far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins:— 

li Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-euBt 
corner, bordering on Sogdiaua, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as far as the high mountain valleys, from 
which th^y afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 
had afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India. To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont,”] 

“ Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryas must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments iu support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 

till I come to the sequel of my work.In regard to the period 

when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter period.”—(Pictet, Les Aryas Primitifs,. 
pp. 536, If.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adheres to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there: “As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.” 

I shall now attempt briefly to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arlans were not autochthonous, but im¬ 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the assumption that the languages, as well as the mytho¬ 
logies, both of the Persians, and also of the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from India. We have already seen (p. 259, ff.) how untenable the 
notion is that the Greek and Latin languages could have been derived 
from Sanskrit ; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
neariy so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am not prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years u.o., without distinct traces of this migration being dis¬ 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 307), the tracos of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of an illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlier period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, India, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Arians, must, at all events, have 
. been very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond tho north-west quarter of India. 91 Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Yindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. While stick 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage, in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to impel any 
branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesi;-;, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountains and the 

94 This will be made evident; by the details which I shall Shortly adduce relative 
to their diffusion in Hindustan. 
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barren and less genial regions which .lay to the north- west and west of 
the Indus.. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with more show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place the authority 
and the arguments, just quotod, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
those of Mr. Curzon. 

I have so far examined Mr. Curzon’s theory generally, and without, 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arlans to the westward to have taken place. But when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, as stated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory acquires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the already 
Brahmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Dekhan and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarcely conceivable that no trace of this sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, and that no specifically Brahmanic?! 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
systems of Persia, Greece, Rome, or Germany; fc-r the period at which 
such a supposed extension of the Brahmanical Indi ans took place could 
not have been an “ante-Hellenic” era (p. 187); nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre¬ 
sumed "‘age of darkness” (p. 186), The u anto-Hellenie” period 
terminated nearly 1000 years b.c., and the Bra 1 anical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long b- , that time. 

Mr. Elphiustoae, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch¬ 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from east to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent bistory of the dif¬ 
ferent Ariao nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. , 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as we have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
issued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques¬ 
tion* and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, we are* thrown back upon speculation; and we are therefore led 
to inquire what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately occupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes. The point of departure which best satisfies this con¬ 
dition-is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom I have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India. We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria. 


Sect. YIII. — On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country. 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of thd Indians or the Persians, from which wo can derive 
any confirmation ofl the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I i mst, however, begin with a candid admission that, 
so far as I know, n ^ of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
contain any distim .cferenoe or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Yedic hymns themselves do not carry us back to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for¬ 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. 307; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
huve been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
This process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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tndtan history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Yedas have been amplified and 
distorted by more recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rigveda, 95 an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that the Indians still retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Reference is made to winter 
in the following texts:—It.V. i. 64, 14: Tolcam p ushy ema tanayam 
$atam himdh | “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters 1 ”—v. 54, 15 : Idaih su me Maruto haryata vacho yasya tar ema 
tarasd Sat am himdh | “Be pleased, 0 Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by tbe force of which may we pass through a hundred winters! ” 
vi. 4, 8: Madema Satahimuh stcvlrdh | “May we rejoice, living a 
hundred winters, with vigorous offspring ! ” The same words are re¬ 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi. 13, 6; vi. 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
13 said to Agni: Pdhi amhasuh sameddharfifh Saturn himdh stotribhyo ye 
clia dadati | “ Preserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ii. 1, 11, we find the words: Tvam lid Sata- 
hmd'si dahhase | “ Thou (Agni) art IJa, bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kahsliivate 
Satahimaya , “ To Kakshivat, who has lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, PaSyen^a Saradah Saturn jlvema Saradah Satam y “ May we see 
may we live—a hundred autumns,” also occurs in R.V. vii. 66, 16. 
See also R.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
tbe expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Ary as. 9,5 

95 Wilson, Introd to .Rigveda, vol. i. p. xlii. 

96 I omit here the quotation from the S'atapatha Brahmana, i. 8, 1, 1, f. con¬ 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the version of file same story given in the Mahabk&rata, Vanaparva, vv. 
12746, ff., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the descent of 
the Arian Indians from Manu, which were given in the first edition of this volume, 
pp. 824-331, because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quote 1 
in the second edition of tho first volume of this work, pp. 161-238; and because* 
further, it is doubtful whether tho correct reading in the passage of the S'atapp .ha 
Brahmana i. 8, 1, 6, is Uidudrava “he passed over,” or adhidudrdva , which wruld 
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Second, In the allusions made to the TJttara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con¬ 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya. The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmcuja, viii. 14 (quoted by Weber, 
Indische Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of whicn I am aware :—-Tactndd etasydm uduhyam disi ye ke cha parcna 
HtmavandatTi janapaddh 4t Uttarakuravah Uttaramadruh” iti vmrajyaya 
te 'bhishichyaqU \“virdl” ity etan aHuhiktdn achahhate | “ Wherefore 
in this northern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavnt, 
[called] the TJttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule ( vatrdjya ). Those who are consecrated are called viral” 

' The lowing quotation from another part of the Aitareya-brahmapa, 
viii. 23, will, however, show that even at the early period when that 
work was composed, the country of the TJttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology: Mam ha vaiAindram 
mahdlhnhekam Vd$i$hthah Scityahavyo ’tya/rdtaye Jdnantapaye provdcha | 
tamtid u Atyardtir Jdnantapir arajd san vidyaya samantam sarvatah 
prithmmjayan pmydya ) sa ha uvdcha Ydmhfhah Sdtyahavyah “ajai- 
ihlr vai samantam sarvatah ppthivim | mahan md gamaya ” iti | Sa ha 
uvdcha Atyardtir Jdnantapir u yadd b'dlmana Utto/rakurun jayeyam 
atha tvam u ha eva pnthivyai rdjd sydh sendpatir eva te ’ham sydm ” 
tfo | Sa ha uvdcha Ydsishihah Sdtyahavyah “ devahhctram vai tad na vai 
tad martyo jetum arhati | adruksho vai me a 'tah idam dade ” iti | tato 
ha Atyardtim Janantapim dttaviryam niMukram amitratapano S'mh- 
minah S aivyo jaghdna \ tasmdd evamvidushe bruhmanaya evamchakrushe 
m hhatriyo druhycd na id rushtrdd mdpadyeyad na id vdmaprdno jahat\ 
Satyahavya of the race of Yasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati, son of Janantapa; and in consequence 
At}arati, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Satyahavya said to him, 

1 Thou hast subdued the whole earth round: exalt me now to great¬ 
ness/ Atyarati roplied, 1 When, 0 Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurus, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general/ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 

,*,ot so distinctly convey the same sense; and v // Wre it doubtful whether the 
wr. ter intended to represent Manu as haying crossed tat Himalaya from the north¬ 
ward. 
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^ Yhc^Wmay conquer it: thou hast acted injuriously towards me; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].* In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying Shshmina, the son of S'ivi, slew Atyarati, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kslmtriya treat injuriously a 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s Mi.sc. Ess., 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurti 3 are also mentioned in the Eardayana. 0 * In the 
"description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 62, ff. we have the following 
account: Tdn gachhata hari-heshfhdh vimldn Tfttardn Kurun | ddnailldn 
mahdbhdgdn nityatushfdn gatajvaran j na tatra iitain ushnam vd na jard 
numayas tathd | na SoJco na bhayam vapi na varsham nd’pi bhaskarah | 
“ Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttar a Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor san.” A great deal more follows in 
the same hyperbolical strain, and then it is added (verse 117): Kurufas 
tdn mmatikramja uttare payasdm nidhih | tatra somagirir narna hiran- 
maya-samo mahun | and in verses 121, 122: na Icathancliam gantavyaih 
htrundm uttarena cha | anyeshdm api bhutdndrh na tatra hamate gatih { 
sa hi somagirir nctma devanam api durgamah | "Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a mass of gold.” "You must not travel to the north of 
the Kurus. That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.” 99 

In the same way, when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comes to the 



07 Sec also the first volume of this work, second edition, p. 493, f. 

»* These quotations are from Gorresio’s edition. The Bombay edition, sec. 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f., is less diffuse. It says, v. 38 : Uitarah Kuravaa 
tatra kritapunya-praturayah J “ There are situated the Uttara KurUs, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of merit and in v. 57: Na huhanchana gan- 
tavyam K>vrvnam uttarena vah ( anyeshdm api bhutdndm ndnuhdmati vai gatih 1 
58 | sa hi Somagirir mina devanam api durgamah. “You must not on any account 
go to the northward of the Kurus: nor may any other creatures proceed further. 
For that Scma-mountain is difficult of access even to the gods.” 
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cotintiy of the Uttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.): 
Pdrtha nedath tv ay a salty am pwram jetufh hathanchana | . . . idam 

puram yah pravikd dhruvam na m hhaved nar ah | . . . na chair a 

kinchij jetavyam Arjunatra pradrisyate | Uttar ah Kuravo hy etc natra 
yuddham pravartate | praoishto 'pi hi Kaunteya neha drakshytm kin- 
chana | na hi mdnusha-dehena Salcyam atrabhivikshitum |. “ This city, 0 
king, cannot in any way be subdued by thee. ... He who enters 
this city mult be more than mortal. . . . There is nothing to be 

beheld here, 0 Aijuna, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
TJttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brah. 
viii. 23) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitschrift f ur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandos, ii. 62): “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appeiirs Harivarsha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Vishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography; but 
the case is different with the Uttara Kurus. Here there is a real 
basis of geographical fact; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it. The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite inde¬ 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipas, 7 though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65 : “ That 
the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Vedas” [the Aitareya-brahmana, as just quoted 
p. 324]; “ (2) by the existence of Uttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (3) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabharata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the early world, Book L, 
verses 4719-22: Andvrildh kila purd striyah asan vardnane\ kdma- 
chdra-vthdnnyah svatantrds chdr'ihdsini | tusam vyuchcharamdndndm 
kaumdrdt subhage patln } nadhartno 9 bhud vardrohc sa hi dharmah purd 
\ [bhavai | tarn chaiva dharmam paurdnam tiryagyoni-gatdh prdjdh | 
adyapy ammdhiyante kama-krodha-vivarjitdh | pramana-drishto dharmo 
a maharshibhih | Uttarcshu cha rambhoru Kurushv adydpi 
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ptjyah | t "Women were formerly unconfined, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence; for such 
was the rule in early times. This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures bom as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by great rishis, 
and it is still practised among the northern Kurus.’ 99 

“The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place” (Mahabh,, i. 4346 : 
Uttaraih Kurubhih surdham dahhindh Kuravas tatha | vispardhamanah 
vyaharafiis tatha devanhi-chdramih |) “ ‘The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, and with the divine yishis and 
bards.’” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: “Ptolemy (vi. 1C) 100 is also ac¬ 
quainted with Uttara Kura. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which he calls Serica; according to him the city lies twelve 
degrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond tho Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better than the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra so far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must he 
sought for to the east of Kashghar.” 

Lassen also thinks that Megasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view 

99 [I am myself responsible for the translation of these lines. The practice of 
promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, abolished by S'vetaketu, son 
of the rishi Uddalaka, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman. His father told him there was no reason to be angry, as: amtvfUdh hi 
sarvesham varncinam anganah bhrni | yathd gdvah sthitds tala sve sve vdrne tatha 
prajah | “The women of all castes on earth are nnconfined: just as cattle are 
situated, so are human beings, too, within their respective castes.” S'vetaketu, how¬ 
ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives. Mahubharata, 
i. verses 4724-33.—J.M.] 

100 The original passage will be given in appendix, note J. 
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hen he referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
Writers to lire a thousand years. 101 In his Indian Antiquities (Inch 
Alterthumsknnde, 2nd ed., i. 612, f. and note) the same writer con¬ 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the TTttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such remi¬ 
niscences originally existed, and still survived in the Yedic era, though 
there is no trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Tana Parva of the 
Mahnbharatn, verses 10,545-46: Kdkmira-mandalam ehaitat setrva- 
punyam anndama ( maharshibhti clmdhymhitam. pakyedam bhrdtribhih 
iahi | yabrmdtardnam sarveshdm ruhVndm Ea hushasya clxa | .Agnes 
chamitra samvadah Kdsyapasya eha Bharata\ “And this is the 
region of Kasmira, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis : behold it, 
along with thy brothers. It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern rishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and Ka^yapa, 
occurred. M 

Fourth. In the Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “kushtha” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himalaya:— VdaTi 
jato Emavatak prdchydm my am janam y “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thou art carried to the people in the east.” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain. 

Fifth. In a passage of the S'ankhayana or Kaushltaki-brahmaga 
vii. C (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 153, note, and alluded to by 
Heller, “ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re¬ 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region: JPathya 
Svastir udicMm dtiam prdjdndt ] Vdg mi Pathyd Svastik | tamad 
udlchydm diii prajnCiiatard vdg udyate | udanche u eva yanti vdcham 
fakshitum | yo id tatah dgaohhati taeya vd kuirushante “ iti enia dh-a ” | 
eshd hi vdcho dik prajndtd | “ Pathya Svasti (a goddess) know the 

101 Zeitsehriffc, as above, ii. 67, and Schwanbeck, Megastheius Indies, pp. 77. 117, 
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northern region. Kow Pathyfi, Svasti is Yilcli [the goddess of speech]. 
Hence in the northern region speech is better known And better spoken: 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech: men listen to the 
instructions of any one who comes from th&t quarter, saying, 1 he sriys 
[so and so] for that is renowned a9 the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Yinayaka Bhat^a remarks (Weber, as above) : 
“ Prajndtatard vdg udyate ,” JcdSmlre Sarasvatl klrtyate | Badarilcd&rame 
veda-ghoshah irdyate | “ vdcham siJcshiturn ” Sarasvati-prasadartham 
“xidanche eva yanti ” | yo vd prasadam labdhva “ tatak dgachhaii”\ 
“smdha” prasiddham aha ma sarvalokah\ “‘Language is better 
understood and spokenfor Sarasvatl is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitage of Badarika [Badarmath in 
ti e Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Yedas is heard. ‘ Men 
go to the north to learn language’: to obtain the favour of Sarasvdtl; 
and ‘he who comes thence, 7 having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats.” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the. north. 


Sect. IX .— Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Arian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad . 

I shall now proceed to quote at some length tho First Fargard of the 
Yendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Aliura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliest regions known to, and successively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though this is denied by others. Being unacquainted with Zend, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel 102 and Dr. Haug. 103 

1 - 4 .—“ Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
Had I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airy an a- 
vacjo.’ 104 

102 Avesta: Die Ileiligen Sehriften der Parson (Avesta: The Sacred Writings of 
the Parsis), vol. i., pp. Cl, ff. 

103 Das Erste Kapitel des Vendidad (The First Chapter of the Yendidad), pp. 18, if. 

104 The purport of this is, Dr. Haug remarks, that Airyana-vaejo was originally 

vol. n. J>2 
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.—* I, Ahura-mazda created as the first, best region, Airynna- 


vaejo, in a'state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyus, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 


creation of the daevas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 


of summer/ 

13, 14.—‘I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated/ 

[Here, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter¬ 
creations of Angra-mainyus.] 

17, 18.—*1, etc., created as the third, best region, Mourn, the 
mighty, the holy/ 

21, 22,—‘I, etc., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunato 
BakhdhI, with the lofty banner/ 

25, 26.—‘I, etc., created as the fifth, best region Nisai/ [situated 
between Mouru and Bakhdhi.] 

29, 30.— ( I, etc., created as the sixth, best region, Haroyu, abound¬ 
ing in houses [or water]/ 

33-36.—‘I, etc., created as the seventh, best region, Yaekereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Keresa-spa/ 

37, 38 .—* I, etc., created as the eighth, best region, Urva, full of 
pastures/ 

41, 42.—**1, etc., created as the ninth, best region, KhnSnta, in 
which Vehrkana lies/ 

45, 46.—*1, etc., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haraqaiti/ 

49, 50.— ( I, etc., created as the eleventh, best region, Haetumat, 
the rich and shining/ 

59, 60.—*1, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with 
three fortresses [or races]/ 

63, 44.—‘I, etc., created as the thirteenth, best region, Chukhra, 
the strong/ 

67,,68.—‘I, etc., created as the fourteenth, best region, Varena, 
with four corners ; to which was bom Thraetaono, who slew the ser¬ 
pent Dab aka/ 

the only cultivated country, and that all other countries were waste. As it was to be 
feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-vaejo, other countries 
also were made habitable by Ahnra-mazda. 
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y $ty *73. —‘I, etc., created as the fifteenth, best country, Hapta- 
liendu [from the eastern to the western Hendu 103 ]. In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fever]/ 

76, 77.—VI, etc., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81.—‘There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
prosperous and splendid.’ ” 

I shall now adduce the most important comments of, different authors 
on this curious passage. 

Haug observes (p. 9) that “ the winter of ten months’ duration as¬ 
signed to Airyana-vaejo, points to a position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartcs; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeniable, that the Iranians came from the distant north. 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Vendidad, 
where the years of Yima are enumerated by winters, and the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.” The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24): “ By Airyana-vaejo we are*to understand the 
original country of the Arians, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
ruler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshed of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called iruto Airyhie-vaejahi, ‘ famous in Airyana-vaejo,’ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda and Zarathustra adore the 
water of the celestial spring ( Ardvi surd anahita , Yasht, 5, 17,' 104); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaipa and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyana-vaejo had become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, free from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. ~We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vaejo the winter lasts for ten 
months; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyus, was 
not compatible with the idea of a paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vaejo an actual historical recollection of this earliest home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 


105 Spiegel omits the words within brackets. 
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mankind in .paradise, such as is represented in so many popular tra¬ 
ditions.” 

“ Airy ana-vaejo,” says Spiegel, “ is to be placed in the furthest east 
of the Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana); the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria); the fifth, Nisa (the 
ancient Hissed); 108 the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul, 107 according to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnouf, 
Lassen, and Haug; the eighth is Kabul, according to Haug and 
Lassen; 108 the ninth is Gurgan, according to Spiegel, 100 and Kandahar, 
according to Haug; the tenth is the Arachosia c.f the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Bei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placed; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivers (Sapta-sindhavas), or the 
'Punjab; and the sixteenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. 110 

In regard to the»age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6): “ The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of the pieces 
which compose the existing Yendidad. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
* Gathas,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 

108 Spiegel says that in the writings on tho geography of this section, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Comm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appealed in 1865, thirteen years after the publication of the first volume 
of th e translation of the A vesta.) 

1( '7 According to his commentary, p. 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of this 
* identification cannot be decidedly guaranteed, but that it has much in its favour. 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is difficult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

109 In his Comm.j'p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Vehrkfina appears to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania. Lassen concurs in this. Ind. Ant., i. 635,’note (2nd ed.). 

110 In a paper “ On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries men¬ 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Yendidad,” published in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr. 
Haug and others in regard to the position of some of the countries. Dr. Haug 
defends his own. views in a paper in tho Journ. of the Gem. Or. Society, vol. xi., 
pp. 526-53^3. 
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oC ‘iafatliiistra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra.” 
And again in p. 7, “ Though there is thus no doubt that this Pargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it must be very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. Prom the names of the countries, however, 
we can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
was. very limited, but also that the region actually occupied by the 
Arians was much more contracted than wo afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Pargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importance of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical ago of the Indo-Germanic race in general, and of the Persian 
race in particular, has been fully allowed by investigators of the mytho¬ 
logy and history of the ancient world. Ileeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Vendidad a half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know¬ 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com¬ 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranian race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In his second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
adhesion to the view of Bhode. He says: “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Vendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 

India. But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration. 

Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iranians at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapta-Hendu is connected' 
with the Vedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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om it that- this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Yedas.” m 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 
u These names [of countries] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
since occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the movement. „ The first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called ‘ Airyana-vaejo.’ ... As Eitter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-oast corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
‘excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a very improbable alteration of climate. We are as little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been the 
cradle of a race so prolific as the Ary as. I believe, then, that we 
must separate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his¬ 
torical data. Airyana-vaejo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin¬ 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east as far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration c£ the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection,' as we learn from the myth in 
Yendidsd.”—Origines Indo-Europdennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Muller’s views, as well as those of M. Brdal, on the First 
Fargard of the Yendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 33 4. m 

111 In his Commentary < n the Avesta, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the same author writes: 
“This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kiepert in his dissertation on “ The Geographical Arrangement of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad ” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, ff.), with which I in general agree, 
as does also M. Br6al, De la Geographie de i'Avesta (Journ. Asiatiquc, 1862). On 
the other hand, Bang and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, and in particular of the Arums, up to the time of 
their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bunsen’s JEgyptens Stelle in der 
Welt-gesehichte, yoI. ii., p. 104, ff.). 112 See Appendix, note K. 
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Sect. X.— What was the route by which the Aryas penetrated into 

India ? 

We have already seen (pp. 306, ff,) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was tho country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before their separation. By what route, then, did they enter 
into India? 113 

A. W. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-ArianS' must have pene¬ 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himalaya from the north, he goes on to say: “ The western 

113 In the first edition of this volume, p. 345, I wrote as follows: “Professor 
Reutov, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primeval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian branches 
of this family may, after their separation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus;” and I 
then proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, If., a passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indiana “ crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern valleys of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as peaceable 
colonists than as martial conquerors. The passes over which the road lies are, it is 
true, difficult, hut by no means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficult for warlike operations. By these routes the first 
Aryas who settled in India, partly following tho various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to tho plains 
situated to the the Bouth of the Himalaya. Here they founded Indrapvastha, and 
thence spread themselves around, subduing the feeble Mleehhas, and gradually con¬ 
quering all the parts of India which were not too difficult of access.” 

In his review of the first volume of this work, in the Gott. Gel. Anzeigen for 1861, 
p, 136, Prof. Benfey writes: “The author has also given a place to the opinion ex¬ 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the road by which the Sanskrit-speaking race 
immigrated into India. This was written at a time when I had scarcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Vedas; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when I first 
read through the Rigveda in London, and still more in 1846, after Roth’s dissertation 
4 On the Literature, etc. of the Veda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was not the region of the Sarasvati which was to he assumed as tho 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my •opinion regarding their 
route had been founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must have been over the Hindukush and the Indus.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his command before the Vedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber’s opinion had at first coincided with his 
own (the passage will be quoted in a note further on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible. 
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India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. But in its upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountains. Towards tho sea it spreads out into, or is 
surrounded by, marshes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts. From 
that point to the jflace where it enters tho plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord¬ 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, . . 

by Alexander the Great, Seleucus, and the Greek kings of JBactria, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era; by Mahm ud of Ghazni, by tho 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus camo from the same side; a suppositiou which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. The Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as a classic region. On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, its inhabitants are described as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only- 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
that their form of worship, and the social orddr dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.”—Essais -litt&raires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, 1st ed., i. 
511 ; 2nd ed., p. 612):— 

“ The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous: their sacred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
ffbm any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha. (See, however, above, p. 323, ff.) 

“It is true that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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sacredness which, they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himalaya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Meru is situated in the remotest regions in the 
same direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which we have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar chu^ 
racier of the northern mountain-range. The daily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and tbe knowledge 
which they had of the entirely different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon, 
the mind by surrounding nature. TJttara Kuru, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
created by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least is true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Vedio era, a recollection of this Bort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 

After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, if.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochthonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (1st ed., p. 615, 2nd. ed., p. 616); “ There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and 
tbe valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley ^of the Indus down 
upon Grilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over tbe lofty plateau of Deotsu down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, anu 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used as lines 
of communication. We can only imagine tbe small tribes of the 
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Baradns to ham come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to 'have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to us 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
we suppose the Arian Indians to have eomc into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on tho contrary, 4 ‘the Saras vat! is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re¬ 
garding the western tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvatl, and those 
on the western border. The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legends recount to us frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nded.) 

Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
we are now occupied, by speaking of “the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Bekhan,” etc., Preface to Bhag. Pur., 
vol. iih, p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Both has ever expressed an 
opinion as to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on the Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: “It is more than probable that the bulk of the 
tribes which we may designate as the Vedic people dwelt nearer to 
the Indus than the J umna, and that the battle which is described in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on thoir way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequently celebrated in the hymns of the Bigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which assigns to it an inferior rank.” 
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~ "The same writer in liia article on “Brahma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the Gorman Oriental Society for 1847, p. 81, again 
expresses himself thus: “ When the Yedic people, expelled by some 
shock—and that at a period more recent than the majority of the 
hymns of the Yeda—relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced further and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumna, and the Yindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans¬ 
formed in the most rapid and comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also Bpeaka of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 3, he 
writes: “In the oldest parts of the Itigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as Beetled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Pan jab, on the borders of the Kubha river, the 
Kophen in Kabul. 114 The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvatl and over Hindustan as 
far as the Ganges, can he traced almost step by step in the later por¬ 
tions of the Yedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “liecent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : “ The oldest hymns of the Yeda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontier’s of India; viz., in the tract between the Cabal river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature. 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
S'atadru (the modern Sutlej) to the Sarasvatl, a river (esteemed at a 
later period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

1,4 In liis Indische Sfcudien, vol. i. p. 165 (published 1849-50), Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge from their home (see above, p. 336, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, if* 615, will have it) into 
India ; first of all to Kashmir and the Panjab; as it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kuras and the northern Madras, with whom the conception of 
the golden ago became afterwards associated.” As, however, in the passages quoted 
in the text, which were written at a later date, Weber supposes the Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 
the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west¬ 
ward. 
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oblong continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in later times to tb's region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanioal organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.”— 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14. 

M. Langlois, in the Preface to his French translation of the II.Y., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: “The hymns of the Rigreda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and were living in the plains watered by the Ganges. This people 
seems to have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them a mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal manners, a polished language. . . . 

These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to occupy 
the forests and mountains, and which, on account of their savage cus¬ 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryas, the types of 
those evil spirits which they hp-ve depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been a prince of the Arian. 
nation ealled Manu, whom the traditions represent as the father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to It.Y. i. 33, 3 (p. 264, vol. i. of Lis 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under Consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
Colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Muller does pot, as far as I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.) : “ At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the 4 seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panj&b, and the Sarasvatl), and ever 
since India has been called their home.”—-Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 120 (“Chips,” i. 63); and Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 12. 
And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p« 15, 
he writes: “After crossing the narrow passes of the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Ariaus] conquered, or drove before 
them .... the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been already 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his ‘‘Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at least in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 

Sect. XI.— The immigration of the Indo-Arlans from the north-west 
rendered probable by the tenor of the Vedic hymns . 

The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of tho Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of the Yedic hymns appear to be most 
familiar with the countries lying in that direction, he., with the north¬ 
western parts of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with the rivers which How through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and eastern 
purts of India are more rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever is 
made to tho regions of tho south. On this subject I borrow the fol¬ 
lowing romarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hi3t. of 
the Veda, p. 136: “ The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in tbe hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukab.it,* son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, 4 the most copious of streams,’ ( apasdm apastama). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard graciously the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu. 115 The passage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to he explained thus : 5 Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvatl, 
S'utudrl, with the Parushni, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dha, hear with the Asiknl, the Titasta; Aijiklya, hear with tbp 

115 The entire hymn is quoted and translated in the fifth volume of thi3 work, 
p. 343, f. 
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; Sushoma. ’ ” 118 ( Imam me Gange Yamune Sanmaii S'utudri domain 

saehata Parushni u | Asihiyd Marudvridhe Vitmiayd Arjikiye srimhi 
d Sushomayd |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following, 
R.V. i. 126, 1: Amanddn stomun prabhme manuka Sindhav adhi 
kshiyato Bhdvyasya | Yo me sahasram amimiia savdn aturto raja sravah 
ickkamdnah | “ "With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 

Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in¬ 
vincible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and its sheep: Sarvd ’ham ami romaid Gandhurindm ivdvikd | “I 
am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhara is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti¬ 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritia of the ancients 
is referred. 117 In a note to his Transl. of the Vishnu Prnftna, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. Hall’s ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gandh&ras: ‘‘These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas¬ 
sages of the Rigveda, viz., i. 94, 16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 30, 12; 
Vi 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 3; viii. 20, 25; x. 64, 9. It is, however, difficult to 
say whether the Indus be always meant. The last of these passages 


lw Part of Yaska’s note (Nirukta, ix. 26) is as follows:— Imam me Gange Yamune 
Sarasvati S'utudri Parushni atomam a sevadham Asiknyd cha saha Marudvridhe 
Vitastaya cha Arjikiye ds'rinuhi Sushomayd cha xti samastdrthah | . . . . 

Irdvatim Parushni ity dhuh .... Asiknt asukld a sit a | . . . A[arud~ 

vridhdh aarvdh nadyah | Marutah endh vardhayanti J . . . Arjikiydm Vi pci d 

ity dhuh j (See vol. i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) “The entire sense is , 1 Receive 
this hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, S'utudri, Parushni, and Marudvridka 
along with the Asiknl, and Arjikiya along with the Vitasta and Sushoma.' . . . 
Parushni is a name of the Iravatf. , . . Asiknl means ‘ black.’ . . . All 

rivers [may be called] Marudvridka, because they are swollen by the Maruts . . . 
Arjikiya is a name of %) Vipas'.” See Roth’s remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 136-140 ; and a passage which will be quoted from Lassen 
in the text further on. 

117 The Gundarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 66, along with the Parthians, 
Ghorasmians, Sogdians, and Dadikse, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 103, If.; the Jourc. Royal Asiatic Society, v. 17; 
and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. 216, f. 
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64, 9: Sarasvat'i Sarayuh Sindhur urmibhr maho mahir avasa ”yantu 
vahhamh | devlr dpo mdtarah sUdayitnvo ghritavat pcvyo madhumat no 
arehata | “Let the Sarasvati, the Sarayu, the Siudhu, with their 
waves; let the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening ns with 
their succour. Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us yoUr 
waters with butter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Iiigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Botlrs work, is followed by another, 118 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa, 119 the S'vetl, the Kubha, the Gomatl, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatnii. In Both and Bohtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomatl, and Krumu are set down .as being affluents of the 
Indus. no That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubha, 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re¬ 
semblance to that of the Kophen, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Indus, a little above Atfcock (see the passage from Weber’s Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in B.V. v. 53, 9: Md 
vo Rasa ’nitahhd Kulhd Krumur md vah Sindhur ni riramat J md vah 

110 R.V. x. 75, 6:— Tfishfomaya prathamam ydtave sajufi Susarlva liasayd S’vetyd 
tya | tv am Sindho Kubhay a Oomatlm Krumwn Mehatnva mraiham yahhir lyase J 
“Unite first in thy course with the Trishtama, the Susartu, the Rasa ud the SVetT; 
thou, Sindhu, [meetest] the Gomatl with the Kubha, the Krumu with cho Mehatnii, 
and with thorn art borne onward (as) on the same car.” 

1W The R&sa is considered by Dr. Aufrccht, in his explanation of R.V. x. 108, to 
denote there and elsewhere the ** milky way.” See Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yaska merely explains it as meaning a river : Rasa nddi | 

Nir. ad. 25. In his translation of Siimaveda, ii. 247 (=R.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasa by “ ocean.” In his Glossary he explains it of * a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Pauls (?);” referring to R.V., 
x. 108. In R.V. i. 112, 12, he explains it of the river Rasa. In his translation of 
this verse in Orient und Occident, iii. 150, he makes it a river of the lower world 
( mtenvelt ). In Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon tie Rasa" is stated to be the name of 
a river, in R.Y., i. 112, 12; v. 53, 9; x. 75, d; and to mt^an “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky” ink.' 41,6; x. 108,1,.!L; x. 121, 4 ; v. 41, 15. 

120 In his Elucidations (F.draferungen) of the Nirukta, p. 4 3 > note, Professor Roth s 
remarks: “ The is the Kubha of the Veda, mentioned in R.V. v. 53, 9, and 

X. 75, 7. If we /aentify the Krumu and Gomati of this last text, with the Kurum 
and Goraal which flow into the Indus from the west (as Lassen proposes in a letter)? 
we re gard the rivers whose names precede [the Trishtama, Rasa, S'veti, and 
Amtabha] as being affluents of the Indus further to the north *han the Kophen.” 
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parish(hat Sarayuh purishittl asms it sumnam astu tah | H Let not, 0 
Maruts, the Kaea, the Anitabha, the Kubha, the Krumu Or the Sindhu 
arrest yon: let not the watery Sarayu stop yoit: let the joy you 
impart come to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre¬ 
viously cited (R.V. x. 75, 7), and declared by Both to be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomatl. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomatl (Goomtee), which rises to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men¬ 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modern 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of tho same name is men¬ 
tioned again in B.Y. viii. 24, 30: Esho apasrito Valo Gomatim 
arm tishthaU | “ This Yala dwells afar on the [banks of 
the] Gomatl. 1 It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west. 1851 
Another river, the Suvastu, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in R.Y., viii. 19, 37 : Suvastvdh adhi lugvani | These 
words are quoted in Nirukta, iv. 16, and explained thus: Suvastur 
nadl\ tugma tirtham hhavdti \ “ Suvastu is a river; tugma means 

a ferry.” On this passage Roth observes, Erlauteruugen, p. 43: 
u Tho bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa* on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mahabharata, vi. 333, 15,3 the Suvastu is connected with the Gauri. 
Now, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, ll, m the Soastos and Garoias 

121 Compare R.V. v. 61, 19. 

m There is a stream culled Gom&ti in Kemaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, us the latter rises in the plains. 

123 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhanda. The words arc: 
Vasium Suvasttm Gaurlm eha Kampamm sa-lliranvalm | “Tho Yustii, the 
Suvastu, the Gaur'i, the Kaiupanfi, and the 

124 Kc»<pV 4v nev/C(\athn5t, &fxa &i &ycav MaKavr6v re Kal Hiacrrou tccu rap{>olav> 
* l fc5:5oI is rbu lv$6v. “ The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peukgltoetis, bringing 
with it the Malantus, the Soashis, and the Garrooas.” Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks there two last names really denote one and the same 
liver. “Now there ca^u be no doubt ‘hat by tho Kophen is to bo understood the 
Kabul River; for Arrian says, that having rtceived the Malamautus, Suastua, and 
Gartens, it mixes with (the Indus, in the country of Pen^notis ; end the latter pari, 
of Alexander’s operation^’ west of tho Indus, shortly before he posses that river, are 
carried on in the same dis trict along the Indus and the Copben.”—Wilson, Ariana 
Ant., p. 183. “The united stream [of the Punjktira and Sewat] is called etcher the 
Punjkora or Sewat River; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, spv$; 3 
erroneously of a Sw&stus as well as a Oarceus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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Ro^riato the Kophen. Prom comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastti is the same as the modern 
Suwad, a stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after flrst joining the Panjkora.” 

Returning now to R.V. x. 75, 6, and. taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Yitasta 
or Behat, (2) the Asikni or Chenab (Akesines), (3) the Parushni, 
IravatT, or Ravee, (4) the Arjlklya, Vipas, or Beeas, and (5) the 
Sufcuclrl, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushm 
with the IravatT, and the AijlkTya with the Yipii4; Professor Both 
considers the Asikni to be the same as the Chenab or Akesines; and 
there is no doubt that the Yitasta is the Hydaspcs, and that the SutdrI 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passage an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjab. The Asikni is again mentioned in R.V. 
viii, 20, 25 ; the Paruslml in R. V. vii. 18, 8, 9, and viii. 63, 15; the 
■ S'utudrI in in. 33, 1 ; and the Yipa.4 in iii. 33, 1, 3, and iv, 30, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, R.Y. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvatl, the (xanga, and the Yamun&. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvatl 
is celebrated. In iii. 23, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Drishadvatl (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Apaya : Ni tvd dadhe vare d pritkivydh Ildyaspade mdinatve ahndm I 
Drishadvatyam munushe Apaydydm Sarasvatydm revad Ague didthi ( 

river than the Suastus described.”—Ibid. p. 190. “ Alexander crossed, according to 

Arrian’s narrative, four rivers before he reached the Indus; and these, the Kophen, 
Khoes, Euaspla, and Garoeus, we have still in the Punjshir, Alishung, Khonar, and 
Punjkora. . . . Thus even Arrian is a better authority as an historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes iu the latter character the Kophen as bringing with it 
to tire Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garceus; two of which he does not 
name at all iu his narrative, and of which the third is probably the same as the 
second.”—Ibid. p. 194. Lassen, on the other hand, holds that Ptolemy is in error. 
“ It must surprise us,” he remarks (Ind. Ant., iii. 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, and passes over the Garni a.' [the 
ancient name was Gauri, the present is Panjkora] in silence, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, however, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen This is the more surprising, as Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Goryaia after that river. . Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Suastos rise too far to the north.” See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant, ii. 668*9. In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, called Suastus at the date of 
Alexander’s expedition, is undoubted. 
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auspicious day I place thee on the most sacred spot of Ila 
[the earth]. Shine, 0 opulent A.gni, in the assembly of men on the 
banks of the Drishadvati, the Apaya, the Sarasvati.” In R.V. vi. 
61, 2, the same river is thus magnified: Iyarn iushmebhir bisa-khd 
ivdrujat sdnu girimm tavishebkir urmibhih \ pdravata-ghnlm avase 
suvriktibhih Sarasvatlni a visasema dhitilhih | u By her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountains, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. For succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Sarasvati who sweeps away her banks.” m In verse 13 
of the same hymn the same epithet dpdsdm apastamd, “most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in R.V. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. 341), is also assigned to the Sarasvati. 

Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Rigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvati and her male correlative the Saraavat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Pra fcshodasd dhdyasa sasre eshd Sarasvati dharunmn dyasi 
piih | pra babadhana rathg eva ydti visvdh apo mahma sindhur anydh | ehd 
acketat Sarasvati nadlnam suchir yatl giribhyah d samudrdt | “ This 

Sarasvati has flowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outrunning all other rivers. 125 Sarasvati is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 127 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Rigveda 
besides x. 75, 5. In v. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 

125 In reference to this verse, Yaska observes, ii. 23: Tatra “ Sarasvati ” ity etasya 
nadl-val devata-vcehcha nigamah bhavanii j . . . AtJia etad nadT-vat | “There 

are texts which speak of Sarasvati both as a river and as a goddess. ... In the 
following she is referred to as a river.’* He then quotes the verse before us; and 
explains (ii. 24) pamvata-ghtm by jparavara-ghatimm “destroying the further and 
the near bank.” See also the commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol. ii. p. 842 (Bibl. 
Indica). This interpretation is condemned in B. and R.’a Lexicon, s. where the 
senseis said to be, either ( a) “ striking the distant (demon),” or (b) “striking from, 
or at, a distance.” 

123 See the translation of this verso in Benfey’s Glossary to the Sfunaveda, p. 167, 
under the word rat hi. 

12 7 Langlois, vol. iii., p. 241, note 13, thinks that Sarasvati in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, but for “ the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. “ These liba¬ 
tions form a river, which flows from the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into the samudra (sea), 
which is the vessel destined to receive the libations.” 




and' lidrsea on. the banks of the Yamuna; 128 and in vii. 18, 19, it is 
said that the “ Yamuna protected [or gladdened] Indra.” 120 I have 
found a reference to the Ganga in one other passage besides x. 75, 
5, viz., in vi 45, 31, 130 where the adjective gdngya , “belonging to 
the Ganga ,” occurs. But the Eigveda contains no hymn devoted to 
the celebration of the Ganga, suoh as we find appropriated to the 
Sindhu and Sarasvatl. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the E.Y. iv. 30, 
18, v. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. The first of these texts runs thus: XTta 
tyd sadyah Aryd Sarayor Indra pdratah | Arndchitraratha avadhih | 
“ Thou hast straightway slain these two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarnyu^ The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. 343, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the same 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivers ail of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it is not absolutely necessary to suppose this, 131 as we shall 
presently see that one of the Yedic rishis was acquainted with Klka^a 
or Behar. In the Eigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmada, the Godaveri, and the Kavert. 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i., 
some new matter which I translate: “The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the E.Y. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at exact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamuna are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In an 
earlier book the Drishadvatl too is only once named: much oftener 

128 E.Y. r. 52, 17: Yammay&m adhi irutam ud rddho gavyain mrije ni rad.ho 
ah yam mrije j 

129 E.Y. vii. 18, 19 : Avad Indrath Yamuna ityadi | 

130 See Koth, Litt. und Gesch. de3 Wcda, p. 136 ; and above p. 341. The words 
are: Uruh kaksho na Odngyah | ^jLoth, sub voce kakska, says, the sense of the 
word kaksha is nncertain. Langlois does not translate it. Wilson misapprehends 
Sayana's explanation. 

131 See, however, the opinion of Lassen, as quoted below. 
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:tKe Sarasvati; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affluents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., AsiknT for the Chandrabhaga, Marudvridha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Vitasta, Urunjira for the Iravatl, and 
Parushnl for the Vipasa. (The principal passage is R.V. x. 75.) The 
three western affluents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are named in these hymns Gomatl, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabha, Rasa, and S'vetl must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.Y., v. 53, 9; x. 75, 
6). , . . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of the learned geographer [M. Vivien de St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Vedic geography, hut 
of the French translator [of the R.V., the late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjiklya signify vessels which, are used 
in the preparation of the Soma. 133 The assumption that there is a 
river called Trishffuna is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (R.Y., x, 75, 6) * trishta,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the instrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun ‘ama.’ 183 

“The following additional rivers are named in the R.Y., the An6u- 
matl, the Hariyuplya, and the Yavyavatl, but only once (vi. 27, 5, 6; 
viii. 85, 13, ff.), and in such a way that their situation connpt be 
fix';d. Finally, the Sarayu is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
30, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasu and Yadu 
crossed this stream. 184 In the second passage (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvati and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 53, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
several affluents of the Indus and the Yamuna. These data do 

132 In proof of this Lassen refers to Roth, on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, 
p. 137. See also Roth’s Illust. of Nirukta, p. 131, and Bohtlingk and lloth’s 
Lexicon arjiklya: also Benfey’s Glossary to S.V., a.v. i/aranyavat, 

W3 Trishtama is given as the name of a river in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon; 
• and this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “ additions and improvements,” in 

134 The Sarayu is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is said to have 
slain two Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the other side of this river. See p. 347. 
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not"8uifice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvat!; this river is in any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. Prom this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Punjab as far as the Sarasvatl. 

“If we hold the Anitabha, the Rasa, and the SVetl,—as from the 
connexion we must,—for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Itasa is meant the 
Suvixstu, and by the S'veti the Xoas of the ancients, cannot ho justified. 
Whether we are to assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
liabulistan also, depends on the ascertainment of the modem names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the R.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda represents to ns an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bahllkas and Gandharas appear 
in the light' of peoples living at a distance; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may he hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. 135 Regarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmanical religion, the S'atapatha Brahmana has preserved a re¬ 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” etc. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, ff.), which will be cited 
further on.] __ 

We have already seen (p. 328; that the Himalaya mountains are 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121st- of the 
10th man<jala of the R.Y., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4: Tasya ime Jlimavanto mahitva yasya samudram ramyCt saha ahih [ 
“ He whose greatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
ucrial river declare,” 138 etc. But no allusion to th’e Vindhya range, 

135 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where some verses of A.Y., v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 361. 

138 See Muller’s translation in Bunsen’s Gott in der Gcsehichte, part ii., p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V. xii. 1, 11: Oirayas te par- 
vatah himava tto aranyam te prithivi syonam a&tu | 41 May thy mountains be 
*uowy, 0 earth, and thy wilderness beautiful.” 
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which runs across the central ports of India, is to he found in the 
lligveda. 

The following text from the E.V. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Yisvamitra) knew something of the countries to the 
eastward as far as Klkata or Behar, R.V. iii. 53, 14: Kim te krinvanti 
Kikafeshu gavo m dh'ram duhre na tapanti yharmam | d no bhara 
Pramagandamja vedo naichdSdkham Maghavan randhaya nah | “ What 

are thy cows doing among the Kikatas? They yield no milk for 
oblations; and they heat no fire. Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
[or the usurer] ; and subdue to us, 0 Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichasakha).” Yaska explains Klkata as " a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas,” Nirukta vi. 32: Klkato nama de&o 
' nary mil) amh | 137 The word Klkata i8 given in the vocabulary called 
Trikandasssha, as equivalent to Magadha. In Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Parana, 
i. 3, 24 : Tat ah kalau mmpravritte sammohdya sura-dukham | Buddho 
ntimanjana-sutah Kikafeshu blmvishyati | ‘‘Then, when the Kali age 
has begun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras).” The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Kikatas 
by madhye Gaya-pradese | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur,, vii. 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra cha mad-bhakiah prasmitdh 
samadarsinah | sddhavah mmudu.chdrds to puyante ’pi Klkatdh | “In 
every place where those who are devoted to me, who are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, are found, the 

137 Sayana give^ an alternative explanation of klkata , borrowed from a hint in 
Yaska: Yadvd “kriijtibhir y&ga-dana-hoina-lakshandbhih kiln phaliehyati ” ity 
airaddadhdndh pratyuta “ pibata khddata ay am eva loko na parah" iti vadanto 
ndstikuh klkatdh | u Or the Kikatas are atheists, who, being destitute of faith, say, 
‘ what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations ? ratber eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this.’ ” In Sayaua’s introduction to the Rigveda 
(MiiUer’s edit. vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the Mlmansa., with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persons 
who existed in time dro mentioned in it. In the objector’s statement, Naichfl&ikha 
is spoken of as a city, and Pramaganda as a king : “ Kim te krinvanti Kikateshv ” 
iti mantre klkato nama janapadah dmndtah | tathd Naichasdkham nama nagoram 
Pramaganda nama raja ity ete *rthah anitydh dmndtah | “ In the verse, ‘ what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, etc./ v, country named Klkata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichasakha and a king called Pramaganda; all which are non- 
eternal objects/' 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Ki katas.” Professor 
Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Kikataa 
were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore¬ 
runners; of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seems to be no doubt that the Elkatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar. 

The following verses from one of the mantras of‘the Atharvaveda, 
v. 22, quoted and explained by Professor Both in his Lit. and Hist, of 
the Veda, pp. 37-42, may tend to show what were the limits of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of its composition. These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
passage from the Rigveda, in which the Krkatas are mentioned. 
This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per¬ 
sonified cutaneous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there¬ 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arians. A.V., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14: 5 | Oho asya Mvjavanto oko asya Mahdvrishdh\ yCivaj 
jatas tahnams tdvdn a si Bahlikesha nyocharah j 7 j Takman Mujavato 
gachha Bahiikdn vd parastardm | S'udrdm ichha prapharycifn tam Takman 
vi iva dhiinuhi j 8 | Mahdvrishdn Mujavato bandhu addhi paretya | prai- 
tani takmane brdmo anyakshetvdni vd imd | 12 | Takman blirdtrd bald- 
sona svasrd kasikayd 8aha | pdmnd bhratrivyena saha gaohhdnium arayiam 
janam | 14 | Gandhdribhyo Mfijavadbhyo Angebhyo Magadhebhyah \ 
prahhyam janam, iva sevadhim takmunam pan dadmasi | 5. “His 

(Takman’s) abode are the Mujavats, his abode the Mahavrishas. As 
soon as thou art horn, 0 Takman, thou sojoumest among the Bahlikas. 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mujavats, or far away to the Bahlikas. Choose 
the female S'udra for food; and shake her. 8. Passing (us) by, 0 
friend, devour the Mahavrishas aud the Mujavats.^ We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balasa, and with thy sister Kasika (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a servant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharis, the 
Mujavats, the Angas, and the Magadhas.” 


MUJAVATS, BAHLIXAS, AND OTHER TRIBES. 



.’he Mujavats are again mentioned in the Vajasaneyi-sanhita, 3, 61, 
as follows: Mat te Rudra avasam Una paro Mujavato atihi | avatata- 
dhanvd pindkdvasah krittivasah ahifnsan nah sivo atihi | 138 “This, 0 
Itudra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mujavats. 'With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
nninjunng us and propitious.” 

The Mujavats being mentioned along with the Bahlikas, a Baetrian 
race, and with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Both thinks, 
be a hill tribe in f the north-west of India; and the Mahavjrishas may 
belong to the same region. 139 

The Angas and Magadhas mentioned in verse 13 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Behar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in that verse two nations situated to the north¬ 
west, and two to the south-east, whom wo may suppose, from, the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 

138 Mujavat is explained by the commentator on the Y.S., as the name of a moun¬ 
tain, the place of Rudra’s abode: Mujavdn ndma kaschit parvato Hudrasya vusa- 
sthanam } This is apparently a later idea; Compare the Mahabharata, Sauptika- 
parva, 785, Evam uktva sa sakrodho jagdma vimanah Bhavcih | girer Munjavatah 
vddam tapas tap t urn mahdtapdh 1 “ Bhava (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Manjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee;” and the Asvamedhika parva, 180 r Girer Uimavatah priihfhe Munjavdn 
ndma parvatah | tapyate yatra bhagamm tapo nityam UmapatiJi | ‘‘On the. heights 
of the Himavat mountain there is a hill called Munjavat, where the divine lord of 
Uma (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
brahmana says it is the " Northern Mountain,” udichyah parvatah | The S'atapu- 
tha-bvahmana (ii. 6, 2, 17,) thus comments on the text of the Vaj. S., after quoting 
it: Avasma vai adhvdnam yunti | tad enarn sdvasam eva anvavarjati yatra yatra 
asya char warn tad mu | atra ha vai asya paro Mujavndbhyas charamm | tasmad 
aha “paro Mujavato * tihi ” iti u avatata-dhanvd pindkdvasah^ ity “ ahiihsan nah 
sivo ity | eva etad aha “ kfittwasah ” iti | nishvdpayaty eva enam etat | 

svapmn u hi na kanchana hinasti j tasmdd aha “ krittivasah’' iti j “Men go on 
their way with provision. He therefore sends him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherever he has to go. Here his journey is beyond tho Mujavats; hence he says 
‘pass beyond the Mujavats;’ ‘with how unbent and concealed,’ ‘uninjnring us and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘ clad in a skin.’ This lulls him to sleep; for 
while sleeping he injures nobody. Wherefore he says ‘ clad in a skin.’ ” A deriva¬ 
tive of the word Mojavat occurs also in the R.V. x. 34, 1 : Sonmya iva Maujava- 
tasya bhakshah | “ Like a draught of the soma produced on Mujavat, or among the 
Mujavats.” Yaska, Nir. 9, 8, explains the word thus : Maujmato Mujavati jdtah J 
Mujavan parvatah. “ ‘ Maujavatal? ’ means produced on Mujavat : MDjavat is a 
mountain.” 

1,0 On the Buhlkas and Bahlikas, see Lassen, Zeitsch. 1840, p. 194; and for 1839, 
p. 52, ff. 
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Yat sa 
Further Svarjit, 


who lived on the borders of JBrahmauical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundaries at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Both, Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, wore really of a 
non-Arian origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

Thus, the Arians appear in later times to have been in communica¬ 
tion with the Gemdharas. In the S'atapatha-brahmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanya, proves his 
AHan origin. This is the passage, S'at.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10: Atha ha 
ma aha Svarjid Ndgnajitah | Nagnaclvid vd Odndharah 
tad uvdcha Rajanyabandhur iva tv eva tad uvdcha | 
eon of Nagnajit, said. Now Nagnajit was a Gandhara. . . . This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Rajanya.” Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
is also mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii. 34, as one of the persons who 
received instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Nar&daJ 40 lie is also mentioned 141 in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i. 2439-41: Prahrdda-sishyo Nagnajit Subalas chdbhavat 
tcitah | tasya prajd dharma-hantri jajm deva-prakopand1 1 Oandhara- 
rdja-putro } bhiich Chhakunih Sdubalas tathd | jDuryodhanasya janam 
jajndte ’rtha-visdradau | “Nagnajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subala, were then born. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
bora to him became the enemies of righteousness. Two children were 
born to the king of Gandhara (Subala), Shkuni Saubala, and the 
jnother of Duryodhana, who were both intelligent.” Duryodhana was 
a Kuru prince, and one of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandharas were 
a people with whom the Arians of India were in the habit of holding 
intercourse, and contracting affinities, and from this intercourse we 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitseh. fur die Kunde des Morgenl., iii. 206): 
“Though in individual passages of the Mahabharata, hatred and con-’ 

140 Roth, lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp. 41, 42. 

141 See Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 218-220. 
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feinpt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indue and 
its five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Panini, which I have already cited.** The previous 
passage hero referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “ The word Baluka is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini,as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The use of this appellation is thus fully certified; and if the grammar¬ 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahlka country, we may hence conclude that the 
Bahikas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ¬ 
ently from the other Indians.” 

The same writer elsewhere 143 remarks: “The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
Sarasvatl, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes: first, those to the east¬ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that river, as the Gandharas (see p. 342, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; . . . but with the exception of the Kashmiras, and some 
less known races, these Indians are not of the genuine sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarks : 144 “The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
(the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

143 The aphorisms here referred to air ih. 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 118. The two 
latter, with the comment*, are as follows:—117 | Vahika-gramebhyascha\ Vdhika - 
grdma-mchibhyo vriclha-Mnjmlcebhyash “than" “ nith ” ity etau pratyayau bhava- 
tah | Sakaliki | S'dkaltkd | 118 | Vibhdshci Usinareshu j Uiinareshu ye Vdhrka- 
gr Ainas lad-vaohibhyo vridhebhyash hah '* “nifti" ity etau pratyayau va bhava- 
tah f Saudariamki | Syudarianika | pakshe chhah | Saudariantyd | “117. The 

affixes than and m(h are employed in words taking vriddhi, which* denote tillages of 
the YahT'kas; as S akaliki, S'ukalika. 118. Or the affixes than and nith are optionally 
employed in words taking vriddhi , which denote YahTka villages in the country of 
the Udlnarae; as SaudarsamkT, Saudarianikd; or sometimes with the chha* affix, 
Saudariantyd. 

m r ' ~'*hrift, ii. 58. See also Asiat. Res. xv. 108; and App. note I. 
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iHans obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themselves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.’’ 

There are other races also, who, although in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of as being r.ow aliens from the Brahmanioal 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. 145 (See above, p. 259, and note 35). In addition to this tra¬ 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes. Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambojas 
spoke an Arian language, Nirukta, ii. 2: “Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives. S'avati 
for the ‘ act of going * is used only among the Kambojas, while 
its derivative kiva is used among the Aryas. MU is employed 
by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram , ‘sickle,’ (only) is used by the men of the north.” It, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambojas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 

It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
between the languages of the Aryas and Kambojas; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- J 
tention. Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to the 
grammarians. Now the country of the Kambojas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 

Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been studied among the Kambqjas. In his Lit. and 
Hist, of the 'Veda, p. 67, he observes: “ The multitude of grammarians 
whoso opinions are cited in the PratiSakhyas, proves how widely gram- 


H6 tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the eastern and 
southern tribes, the PundraB, Odras and Dravidas, who, as we Bhall afterwards see, 
could not have been of Arian origin. 


itfatical studies were pursued; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2 : see above, and 
p, 152), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal 
forms were variously employed by the grammarians of four different 
provinces. These four tribes were the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
with the Prachyas and Udlcbyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as far as the 
Hindukush. At a c later period, as the well-known passage in Mann’s 
Institutes (x. 43) shows, the Kambojas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differed from those of the Indians. 
.... The same change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
taken place between the Kambojas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 146 

Now, as 1 have intimated, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ; 147 and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arians immigrated into India from that direction. 

It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 

149 In his later work, the edition of the Nirukta, Both suspects, for certain 
reasons, that so much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambojas may be 
interpolated. He adds, however, that “it is in so far valuable, as it shows that the 
ancient Indians imagined the Kambojas also to be students of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Erliiut., pp. 17, 18. In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 373-377, 
Professor Muller makes some remarks on the samo passage. He alludes to the fact 
that a similar passage occurs in the Mahabhftshya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Roth’s conjecture regarding the spiirious- 
ncss of portions of the passage, it may also he possible that the Mahabhashya has 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and the Mahabhashya may 
have taken it from tho common source of ancient’ grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambojas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahabhashya is as 
follows, p. 62 of Dr. Ballantyuo’s edition: S'avatir gat,i~karma Kambojeah® eva 
bhashito bhavati j viMre eva emm Aryah bhTishante “Jovcth” iti | “ Kammatih ” 
/Surashtreshu “ ramhatili'’ Prachya-madhyamshu ” eva tv Aryah prayun - 

jaU ( “ Datir” luvan&rthe Prachycshu datram TJdJehyeshu | “ S'avati, as a verb of 
going, is employed only by the Kambdjas; the Aryas use only its derivative, rfava. 
The Sunlshtrfts use hammati , the central and eastern tribes remhati , but the Aryas 
only garni in the sense of ‘ going/ JDati occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘ cutting; ’ datra, a ‘ sickle/ alone is used by the people of the north.” 

147 See Appendix, note M. See Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671; and Strabo, 
there quoted. 



Fusions deducible fkom the preceding pacts. 

(ITir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also. jSTow, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvati or of the Yamuna, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prachyas, or “men of 
the east,” must have been the Klkatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angus, 
or the Vangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like manner he argued from this 
circumstance that the Aryas must have penetrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can prove lfom other passages, 
such as that in the S atapatha-brahmana, i. 4, i. 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east; and that therefore we may reasonably suppose that these 
Prachya tribei did not originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at least they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Arians coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I have quoted from Yaska does not stand alone; it is only 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that tho Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, he also explained on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothesis, that these tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as wo have already Been, pp. 312, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to he 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will he shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the eastern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct from those 
of the Arian race. Prom this I draw the conclusion that the Allan 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to he occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language; and have driven before them to the east and south the non- 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, they found them¬ 
selves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER HI. 


THE ARIAN3 IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 
SOUTH. 

In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu¬ 
ments derived from comparative philology, and from general history,, 
as well as from the most ancient written reeords of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to prove—First, that the dominant race which we find 
established m Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch¬ 
thonous, .but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penetrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. ‘I shaH, for the 
future, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub¬ 
stantiated ; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced then- 
advance to the south and east. We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, ff.), from an examination of the oldest Indian reeords, 
the hymns of the Eigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has also been already intimated, pp. 291) that in these same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished them expressly from auother class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to suppose, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (see 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Brahmanas and post-Vedie writings, illustrative of 
th^ progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
and taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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• :;&(iC"upied. I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the funda¬ 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India—differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facta support the conclusion to which we have been already led, that 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in India, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Sect. I. — Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus in 
the ffigveda. 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedic hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. This will appear 
from the following texts. RV. 51, 8, 9: Vijdnihi Aryan ye cha 
dasyavo barhmuhmUte randhaya samd avratdn | idkl bhava yajamdnasya 
chodita vi§vd it ta te sadhamadeshu chakana j “ Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus: chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless], subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices. I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals. )n x. 86, 19 : Ay am erni vichukaiad vichinvan 
dasam ary am | “Here I come,” (says Indra) “perceiving and distin¬ 
guishing the Dasa and the Ary a.” i. 103, 3 ; Sa jdtubkarmd irad - 
dadhunah ojah puro vibhindann acharad vi ddslk ] vidvdn vajrin dasyave 
hetim asya dr yam saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra | “ Armed with the 
lightning, 3 and trusting in his strength, ho (Indra) moved about shat¬ 
tering the cities of the Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, hurl 
thy shaft against the I)asyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117. 21: Yavam vrihena A&vind vapantd isham duhdnd 
manushdya dasrd | abhi dasyum bakurena dhamantd uru jyotis chak - 

■ •. y : ’ • ■ h ; , 

1 This text, as well as R.V. i. 103, 3, given below, is quoted by Professor Muller, 
“ Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note. 

2 Professor Benfey (Orient nud Occident, iii. 132) renders jdtubharmciy a born 
warrior.'’ Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “carrying off the ■victory, or palm,” 
deriving jatu from jV, to conquer, which he thinks had another form ja, from which 
conies jdyu } “ victorious.” 
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raihir ary ay a | "0 beautiful Asvins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth (lit. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away the Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.” : ‘ i. 130, 8 : Indr ah samatm yajamanam ary am pravad 
vUvoshu satamiitir djishn svarmllheshu ujnhu | manave kisad avratdn 
tvaoham knshndm arandhayat | “ Indra, who in a hundred ways pro¬ 
tects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing the neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu ” (or the Arian man).- 1 iii. 34, 8, 
9 : Sosdna yah prithivm dyam utemdm Indram madanti anu dhvranasah | 
sasdna atyan uta silryam sasdna Indr ah sasdna puntbhojasam gam | 
hiranyam uta hhogam sasdna hatvl dasyun pra dryam varnam dvut J 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the earth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour/’ iv. 26, 1, 2 : Aham Manur ahhmam suryas cha aharh Kak- 
shivan rishir asmi viprah | aham Kutmm Arjuneyam ni rinje aham kamr 
Usandh pasyata mam | 2 | aham bhumim adadum dryaya aham rrishtim 
ddkisho martyaya \ aham apo anayam vdvasdnah mama devtiso anu 
ketum dyan | “I,” says Indra, “ was Manu, and I the sun ; I am the 

s Sayanft interprets the “ great light,” cither of the glory acquired by the Arfvinsj 
Svaklyarh tejo mahdtmyam ohakrathuh j or of the sun: Vutirmm surya/chyam 
jyotik | “ For it is the living man who beholds the sun:” Jlvan hisvryam pasyati | 
Roth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that vfika may have 
the ordinary sense of “ wolf.” Ho compares R.V. viii. 226: Dasasyantd manave 
purvyam divi t/avam vrikena karshathuh J “ Desiring to he bountiful to the man, ye 
have of old in the sky ploughed barley with the wolf.” He is also of opinion that 
dhamantd has in the verse before us its proper, seuae of “blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of R.Y. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti bakuram dritim \ Paknra perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a “crooked wind instrument, which the Alvins used to terrify their 
enemies; and bdkura ” (in R.Y. ix. 1, 8) “ might denote a skin shaped like a 
bakura." Illustr. of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexicon, Roth adheres to the opinion 
that bakura is probably a martial wind-instrument, and that bakuro dpiih is a bag¬ 
pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light: R.V. ix. 92, 6: 
Jyotir yad ahm akfinod u lokam pravad manuih dasyave kar abhikam | “ When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Arian man], and arrested the Dasyu.” R.V. x. 43,4: . . . vidat tnw manave 
jyotir ary am | “He (Indra) gave to Manu blessedness (and) a glorious light.” 

4 This passage is translated in a review of the first volume of this work, con¬ 
tained in the ‘VTirnes ” of 12th April, 1858. The “ black skin,” is there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus. The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article. 
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wise rishi KakshTvat. I subdue Kutea, the son of Aijuni. I am the 
sage U&mas : behold me. 2.1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the sacrificer. I have led the longing waters. The gods have fol¬ 
lowed my will.”* iv. 30, 18: The Sanskrit text of the following is 
given above, p. 317 : “Thou, O Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Ary as, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu ” 
(river), vi. 25, 2, 3 : Abhir vihdh abhiyujo visuchir dry ay a viso ava¬ 
tar ir d€sih\ Indra jdmayah uta ye ajdmayo arvachimso vamsho yuyufre | 
team eshdm vithura iavdihn jaki vrishnydni krinuhi pardchah | “By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Dasa people every¬ 
where. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed us, do thou enfeeble and destroy their power and 
vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 33, 3 : Team tan Indra ulhaydn 
amitrdn ddsd vritrani arya cha iura | vadhir ity adi. “ Do thou^ 
heroic Ind ra, destroy both..t hese. ^23 ij3es T (our) ppr Arya 

enemies^ etc. vi. 60, 6 : Hato vritrani dryd hato dasani satpati | hato I 
vihdh apa dvishah | “ Do ye, 0 lords of the heroic, slay our Arya j 

enemies, slay our Dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” B.V. \ 
vii. 5, 6 : Tram dasyxin okaso Ayne djah uru jyotir janayann dryay a | 

“ Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1 : Ddsd cha vritra hatam dryani cha sudd- 
sam Indra-Varund } vasd 'vaiam | “Slay both the Dasa enemies and\ 
the Arya; proteci^ Sudas Jor the jiberal man) with your succour, 0 > 

Sayana connects the word arya as an epithet with Manu understood. Professor 
Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this passage the moon. 
(In pp. 194, 6, lie has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses appear to be Indra. (See Bothl. and Roth’s Dictionary, sub voce , Usanas.) 
The Anukraraam, as quoted by Sayana, says, Adydbhis tisribhir Indram iva ahnd- 
nam rishis tushtdva InUro vd atmanam | u In the first three verses the rishi cele¬ 
brates himself as if under the character of Indra; or Indra celebrates himself.” 
Kuhn (Herahkunffc des Feuers, p. 143) conjectures that Vamadeva may perhaps have 
boeh an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly: Aham 
duiushc vibhajdmi bkojanam J “I distribute food to the sacrificer,” etc. The 
pantheistic author of the Vfihad Aranyaka Upauishad, thinks that the Rishi Vama¬ 
devais speuking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 215, 216): Tad 
yo yo dev&ndm pratyahudhyata sa eva tad abhavat tathd rishmdm tathd manrnh- 
yanam [ tad ha ctat paiyatm f ishir Vatnadwak pratipede “ aham Manur abhavam 
stay as' cha ” iti | “Whosoever of gods, pishis, or men, understood That* he became 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this tekfc, i I was Manu, I the 
sun, etc.” Us'anas is connected with Indra in R.V. vi. 20, 11. 
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(lira and . Vanma.” x. 38, 3 : Yo no dasah dryo vd punish futa 
adevah Indr a yudhaye chikotati | asmdhhis te sushahuh santu sairmah 
tvayd my am tan vanuydma Sanguine | “0, much lauded Indra, what¬ 

ever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
these enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 8 : Aham S'ushnaaya Snathitd vadhar yama.h na yo 
rare ary am ndma dasyave | “ I, the slayer of S'uahna, have restrained 

the bolt,—I who have not abandoned the Aryan name to the Dasyu.” 
x. 65, 11: Brahma gam aivaiti janayanta oshadhlr vanaspatm priihwim 
par vat an apah | suryam divi rohayantah sudanavah dr yd vratd visrijanto 
adhi fahami | “ These bountiful ones ” (the gods named in the pre¬ 

ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters;—causing the sun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.” 6 x. 83, 1: 
Sahydma ddsam dry am tvayd yujd vayam mhaskritena sahasa sahasvatd | 
“May we,” (0 Manyu) “associated with thee r t he mighty one* .over¬ 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thv) effectua l energy .” x. 102, 3 : 
Antar yaoliha jighdmato vajram Indra ahhiddsatah | ddsasya vd magha - 
vann dryasya vd sanutar yavaya vadham | “ Eestrain, 0 Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous assailant: remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
he he Dasa or Arya.” x. 138, 3 : Vi suryo rnadhye amuchad ratham 
vidad da say a pratimdnam ary ah | “ The sun has launched his car in 
mid-heaven: the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii. 24, 27 : Yah rihshdd amhaso muohad yo vd arydt saptasindhmhu j 
vadhar ddsasya tuvinrimna mnamah j “Who delivered [ns] from the 
destroyer, from calamity; who, 0 powerful [god], didst avert the 
holt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts Beem to show that the Rigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
belonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from the constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts; and from, the specification in others of 

® Compare R.V. vii. 99, 4 : If rum yajnaya chaJcrathur u lokam jamyantd 
suryam mhasam agnim | Dasasya chid vrishaliprasm met yah jcujfmathur nara 
pritandjyesfm: “ Ye (Indra and Vishnu) have provided abundant room for the 
sacrifice, creating the sun, the dawn, and fire. Ye> 0 heroes, have destroyed the 
powers of the bull-nos ed Da sa.’* 
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enemies, both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, we may reasonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com* 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially; as 
they had never dreamt of the modern critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yaska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the wo$ds “ son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” 7 The word Dasyu is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: “Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (religious) ceremonies .” 9 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, by “wise performers of rites;” 8 
wise worshippers;” 10 “wise; 11 “one to whom all should resort;” 12 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the three highest 
castes;” 1 * “practising ceremonies;” 14 “most excellent through per¬ 
formance of ceremonies;” 15 and in two places, i. 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, ho regards it as an epithet of Mauu. The same commentator in¬ 
terprets the word Dasyu of the “robber Yritra;” 18 “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Yedic rites;” 17 “the Asuras, PiSaclias, etc., 
who destroy; ” 18 “ the vexing Asuras ; ” 18 “ all the people who destroy 
religious rites;” 20 “Yala and the other Asuras who destroy religious 
rites;” 21 “enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” 22 From these quo¬ 
tations it will be seen that Sayana mostly understands the Dasyu s of 
superhuman beirigs, demons, or Titans, ’rather than of human enemies. 

7 Nix. vi. 26 : Ary ah Isvara-putrah j See Benfey’s remarks on this definition in 
Gott. Gel. Anz., for 1861, pp. 141, f. 

8 Nir. vii, 23 : Dasyur dasyaUh kshayartlmd upndimjanty asmin raaah upadTi- 
zayati karm~tt}i j 

0 Yidwiho ’nushtlatrln | on R.V. i. 61, 8. 

10 Yidvnmsah stotarah | on i. 103, 3. « Viduthe | on i. 117, 21. 

12 Araniyam sarvair yantavyam J on i. 130, 8. 

13 Uttamam va-num traimmikam | on iii. 34, 9. 

14 Karma-yukt'ini j on vi. 22, 10. 

15 KermaniwhpidtrUvena ireshthani | on vi. 33, 3. 

18 Choram vrttrarn | on i. 33, 4. 

17 AnuftAftiatrmam npaksha pay iter afy satravah \ on i. 51, 8; and i. 103, 3. 

18 Upaksh uya-kaririam aswam ptiachadikam | on i. 117, 21. 

10 j Bdd/iakdti amran | on iii. 34, 9. p 

20 Karmandm npahhapayitnr vifoah sarvah prajah | on vi. 25, 2. 

21 Upakshapayitrtn kavma-virodhino Vula-prabhritln aawdn J on vi. 33, 3. 

22 Karmahtnah ietravujl | on vi. 60, 6. 
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In his note on. i. 100, 8, ho speaks of them as “destroying enemies 
living on the earth; 5,83 and in another place he explains the Dasa 
yarn a, as being either “the S'udras. and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.” 24 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the Jt.Y., to which I 
shall presently refer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, Bakshasas, etc.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texts which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under¬ 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitareya-brahmana, in Manu, and in the Mahabharata. Thus the 
author of the Aitareya-brahmana, after making Vi&vamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii. 18: Tan amvydjahdra “ antan vah prajd 
bhafahlshfa ” it* | H ete Andhrah Pundrdh S'abardh Pulinduh Mutibah 
ity udcmtydh bakavo bhavantz ( TuiSvdmitrdh dasyundvn bhuyishfhuh | 
“ Let your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhras, Tundras, Sabaras, Pulindas, Mutibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Yi^varaitra.” 25 And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted 26 (see also vol. i., p. 482), Manu tells us: “Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes sprung from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma], whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryas, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahabharata thus speaks of the same people, ?i. 26, 1025: 
Pauravam yudhi nirjitya Dasyun parvuta-vdsinah | gandn Utsavasanlcetdn 
ajayat sajrta Pandavah | “ Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 

the Pan (Java conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again, Ibid. ver. 1031-2: Daradan 
saha Kdmbojair ajayat PukaGananih | praguttardfn diiam ye cha vasanty 
dsritya Dasyavah l nivmanti vane ye cha tdn sarvdn ajayat prabhuh\ 
Lohiin Paramakdmlojdn Rishikdn uttardn api | “Paka.4asani conquered 

33 Tyithivydm bhumau vartamdnan dasyun upakshapayitfin satrun | on i. 100. 8. 

2i Datum paniaih sudradikam yadvd ddsum upakshapa yitaram adharam nikfish - 
tarn asuram. 

** See the first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, ff 

38 See aboye p. 151. 
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tb© Baradas, with: the Kambojas, and the Basyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitants of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Rishikas.” And once more: Kambojdndm sahasraU cha 8'akandm 
cha vddmpate | S'abardndm Kxrdtdniim Varvardndm tathaivu cha | 
agamyarupdm prithivim mmi$a4onita*kardamam | Kritavdms tatra 
S'a neyah fahapayams tavakam balam | Dmjundm sa-Hrastrdnaih kiro- 
Ihir lunamilrdhajaih ( dirghakur chair maid klrna. mvarhair andajair 
ixa | “ S'aineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 

mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
S'&kas, S'avsiras, Kirdtas, Varvaras, destroying thy host. The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Basyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.?’ 27 Here it is evident 
that the word Basyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, tlx© Kdmbojas, S'akas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the S'ahti Parva of the Mahabh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, if., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Basyus; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Basyus are described. The Basyus therefore cannot have 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point bo required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharata, S'anti P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Basyus: 
Bhishma uvucha | hanta te vartayishye ’ham itihdsam puratanam | udich- 
ydm dm yad vpitiam Mlechheshu manujadhipa | brdhmano madhyadesiyah 
kdchid vai brahma-varjitam | grdmam vriddhi-yutain vikshya pravisad 
Ihaiksha-kambhayd | tatra Dasyur dhanayutah sarva-varAa-vikesha- 
vit } brahmanyah satyasandhak cha dane cha nirato ’bhavat | tasya kahayam 
■up agamy a tato bhikshdm aydchata | . . . . | Cautamah sannikarshena 
xJasyubhih samatdin tydt j tathd tu v a, sat an tasya Dasyu-grdmc sukhaih 
tadd | . . . . kirn idam karmhe mohad vipras tvaTn hi Modvahah \ 
madhyadesa-parijndto Dasyu-bhdvam gat ah katham | Bhishma is the 
speaker : “I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas. A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular. village, which was destitute 
27 Mahubh. Drona Parva. Sect. 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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MEANING OP DASYCT IN THE HYMNS. 


Brahmans* [on the Yeda], to he in a prosperous condition, entered it 
to solicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, truthful, and liberal. 
Approaching his house, the Brahman ashed alms," and a house. .... 
“From proximity with the Basyus, Gaut&ma [the Brahman in question] 
became like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Basyus,’' another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: “What 
is this that thou pt foolishly doing ? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region: how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Busy a?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyu, when occurring in 
the Yeda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con¬ 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en¬ 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, the Basyus arc regarded as 
I degraded Arians, 38 (though Manu says that some of them spoke Mlechha 
I dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
| above, p. 355, f.), are included among them) But though it is true 
] that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
• stitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Yedic era. At that time the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them 
laxly could scarcely have arisen; and the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Yedic poets as persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such as had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and wore, in fact, of an origin totally distinct. 

It thus appears, that by the Basyus who are mentioned in the Big- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribec with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west* of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to review 
some of the other principal texts of the B.V, in which the Aryas and 
Basyus arc mentioned. I should ho glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each case at a definite result in regard to the ap- 
28 See Lassen, Zeitschrift, ii. 49, £ 
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plication, made of the words Dasyu and Dasa, and to determine pre¬ 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under that designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con¬ 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 

[Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholar writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gotti Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 13^, & : “Ona point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself one further ob¬ 
servation. It is well known that in the Yedas the word ‘ dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘ dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya. 5 
... It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
themselves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition that by 
the words ‘cfoiRyti’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages. On the 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose defeat is a condition of the earth receiving the 

heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods.The question 

arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sense 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’)—an employ¬ 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from the fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘d&sa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.’* .... After stating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds: “ The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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dasa ’ has decidedly the sense of 4 slave,* and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both ‘dasa’ and 
‘ da6yV in contrast with the ‘ ary a/ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter at the time of their diffusion; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re¬ 
presented as the rebellious slaves of the deities. 

“ The view that in this contrasted relation ‘dasa* has really the sense 
of ‘slave,* ‘servant,* i 0 supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which * S'Cidra,* the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to * ary a,* as ‘ dasyu * and * dasa * elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4 Taya *ham sarvam pa&yami yas cka S udrqh 
utdryah | ‘ By this (plant) I see every one, whether ‘ Sudra or Ary a,’ 

The second text is iv. 20, 8: Tendham sarvam paiydmi uta S vdram 
utCiryam | ‘.By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether B'udra 
or Arva.* The third is xix. 62, 1,** which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus: Triyam md krinu deveshu priyam ‘rdjasu md 
krinu | priyam sarvasya pasyatah uta sudre utdrye | “Make me dear 
to the gods; make me dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 
me, whether to STidra or Arya.” 

Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, s.v. dasyu , defines that word as de¬ 
noting (1) “a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in partieu > 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
names, as S'ambara, S'ushna, Chumuii, etc., bear the general appella¬ 
tion of Dasyu. * They are not only spirits of darkness like the Rakshases, 
but extended over the widest spheres. In A.Y., xviii. 8, 22, they 
are demons in the form of deceased men ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish- 
fdh jmtmukhaS char anti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men ( rnanu , ayu, nar) ) and are called amdnmha in 
R.V., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to R.V., viii. 87, 6 ; 
it. 92, 5; Yrd., 2, 8; lt.V., vi. 14, 3, and v. 7, 10); and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men {Orya), and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable (in proof of which he cites 
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liV., i. 117, 21; vii. 5, 6; ii. 11,-18, f.; iii. 34, 9; i. 103, 3; x. 49, 
3; i, 51, 8). The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2)—he goes on to say—an oppro¬ 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Veda, v. 70, 3, ttwyama dasyun tanubhih; 
"lot us overcome the Dasvus in our own personsx. 83, 6, handl'd 
dasyan uta bodhi dpeh J "let us slay the Dasyus, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Er., vii. 18, they are barbarous tribes: Yaihd- 
mttrdh dasyilnam bhuyishthdh | "Most of the Dasyus are descended from 
Yigvamitra.”] 

Sect. IL— Additional Yedio texts bearing on the relations of the Aryas 
* and Dasyus. 

First: lu the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18 : Dasyun S'imyums cha puruhutafi evair hatvd prithivydm sarva 
nimrhlt | sanat Jcshetram sakhibhih dvitnyebhth sanat suryam sanad c/pah 
suvajrah\ " (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
smitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and S'imyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters.” 29 ii. 20, 7 : Sa vritraha Ifidrah krishnayomh purandaro dasir 
air ay ad in | ajanayad manave ksham apai cha ityddi\ ‘ * Indra, the 

29 Several points are obscure in this passage. Is the word S'irayn the name ot a 
tribe (as Professor Wilson renders it), or does it merely mean a destroyer P In R.V. 
vii. 18, 5, we have the words dardhantam diniyum , which Professor Roth (Lit. and 
Hist, of the Veda, p. 94) renders by 41 defiant wrong-doer." Sayana on that passage 
explains diniyum by bodhamanam | “understanding” (participle). In the text 
before ns he explains the word S'amayitrm vadhahdrino rakshasadin | “ Subduers, 
i.c. slayers, Ruksliasas, etc.”; and again on the same passage: S’myun | S'amu 
upadame j damayati sarvam tiraskaroti it* rakshusddih dimyuh j “The verb dam 
designates one who contemns every one else. S'imyu therefore= Makshasciy etc.” 
Then, who are the 44 shining friends” of Indra, in the second clause ? The Maruts f 
or the fair-complcxioned Aryas ? In verse 2 of this hymn, we find the words 
sakhibhih svebkih, “his friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex¬ 
plains verse 18 thus: svitnyebhih ivetavaniair alankdrena dtptungair sakhibhir 
mitral hutair manulbhih saha kshetraih datrunam svabhutatn bhumifh sanat sama- 
bhdkshxt | “Along with his white-coloured (i.e. whoso limbs were shining with orna¬ 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies. ” On 
the other hand, we have, in verse 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to Sayana’s gloss, the persons with whom the sun was shared,. The 
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of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Manu.” 30 The 
passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Tvaih 
h.ii 7iu tyad adimayo dasyuihr chak kruhtir avavtor Ciryaya | fi Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyua: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Ary a.” 81 v>. 61, 3: Uta hshitibhyo avanlr a/vindah j 
u A.nd thou (SarasvatT) hast obtained lands for men.” 32 vii. 19, 3: 
Pmirukutsim Trashdasyum avah Jcshetrasdtd vritrahatyeshu pilruin J 
(r - Thou hast preserved the man Trasudasyu, son of Purukutsa, in fights 

words there are : Amiaktbhir nribhih surya/h nanat J which Sayana rovdQm f Asmadi- 
yair nribhih, purmharh suryani suryaprakasam mnat xambhaktam karotu s'atru- 
pwushais tu drishf,i~mrodhakha>n (indhfikdYam safhyojayatu J “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve our enemies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered by Rosen: Nodratibus viris 
solem conoedat, “ Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen,” where the words in 
the instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them. If they bear 
that sense in verse 6, they may equally have it in the 18th also. The meaning 
would then be, “Ho bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fair friends.” 
But this use ot the instr. would not suit verse 10, Sa grdraebhih sanita sa rathebhih { 
whether we understand yrdmebhih of villages, or hosts. Oji the words, “ his Mr 
friends,” Professor Wilson remarks, Eigveda i. p. 260, no,te: “These, according to 
the scholiast., are the winds, or Maruts; but why they should have a share of tho 
enemy’s country (iatrunam bhumim) seems doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to earthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white (, iwitnyd ' in 
comparison with the darker tribes of the conquered country.” The worshipper’s 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the R.V., as, i. 101, 1; iv, 
16, 10; vi. 18, 5 ; vi. 21, 5 and 8 ; vi. 45, 7. Rosen renders this passage: Bhcpug- 
navit imam sociis suis nitentibns , “ He conquered the earth with his straggling 
companions; ’ thu3 giving another sense to &vitnycbhih. In two other hymns, vii. 
99. 3, and x. 65, 11 (quoted above, p. 362), wo find mention made of the sun in 
a somewhat similar maimer as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Occident, ii. 518, f., Prof. Benfey gives the following sense 
to the verse before us : “ The much-invoked smites the robbers and devisors of mis¬ 
chief ; in tempest, he shatters them to the ground with his bolt; with his shining 
comrades tho thunderer acquired ground, sun, and floods.” 

Suyapa explains the words kfishnayonlh , etc., thus: kfithnayontr nikfishfajatzr, 
ddair upakshapayatrtr nsurVi senci/i, “ the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
degraded rank.” The Yalakhilya ii. 8, has the following words: yebhir ni detsyum 
manmho nighoshayah j “ The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (P) tho 
Dosyu away from the man.” 

81 Sayana explain* krishfih, “people,” by putradmadm, “children, slaves,” etc. 

32 Suyaya explains avariik , by Asurair apahritah bhumih } “ lands taken away by 
the Asuras.” Roth (Diet.) assigns also to the word the sense of “ streamswhich 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvatl to give rather than lands. 




CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DASYUS. 

wif.1i foes tor the acquisition of land.” vii. 1 00, 4 : Vichabame prithivtm 
exha etciih hhetrdya Vuhnw mcinave dasaxyan | “ This Vishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Mann (or the [Aryan] man).” 
It is possible lhat in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subj ugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Ary as, on their immigration from the 
north-west; but it must be confessed that the explanation is uncertain. 
In R.V., x. 65, 11, quoted above (p. 362), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. * 

Second: In two of the passages already quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 130, 
8), the epithets tivrtita and apavrata, “ devoid of,” or “opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “ lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. I proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified. 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5: Indr a yo 
daxydn adhardn mdtirat marutvantam sahhydya havcimahe | 11 We 

invoke to be our friend, Indra, attended by the Maruts, who subdued 
the base Dasyus” [or, “subdued and humbled the Dasyus”]. 33 ii. 11, 
18: Dhi&hva iavah Sura yena Vritram avahhinad Dunum Aurmoulham\ 
apavrinor jyotir dry ay a ni xavyatah sadi daxyur Indra \ “Maintain, 
0 hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Vritra, Danu, 
Aurnavabha. Thou hast revealed light to the Ary a, and the Dasyu 
has been set on thy left hand.” 34 The text of the following, R.V., 
ii. 12, 4, bus been already given in p. 282: “ He who swept away the 
low D~isa colour.” 38 iv. 28, 4: Visvaxmdt aim adhamdn Indra dasyiin 
vtio ddslr ahrinor apraiaxtah | “Indra, thou hast made these Dasyus 
lower than all, and the. servile people without renown.” 

They are described (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas. i. 33, 4, 5: Ayajvanah Sanahoh pretim 
lyuh | para chit 6irxhd mvrijux te Indra ayajvdno yajvahhih spardhamandh | 

33 Sayana explains this of making the Asuras vile and slaying them: Asuran 
adhanm nifyishian Jefitva, n 

w Sayana explains the word Dasyu in this verse of the mythical personage 
Vfitra. The words ni 4- sadi, making together nishadi , present a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishdda. 

35 Roth (Diet.) gives tho sense of “removing, putting away,” to guild kah. 
Sayana explains it of “ hiding in a cavern.” The word mrna, coloui', race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii 34, S), is here made use of in speaking of the Dasyus. 
Siiyana explains the latter, either of the S'udra caste, or of the Asuras. 



DASYUS HOW DESCRIBED 


'he unsaorificmg Sanakas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, 0 lndra, with averted faces.” 30 i. 131, 4: 
S'dsas tarn lndra martyam ayajyum ityadi\ “Thou, 0 lndra, hast 
chastised the mortfil who sacrifices not.” 87 i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhyo 
rmdhaya kamhid avratam hrindyantam chid avratam | “Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: Ni mdydvdn abrahmd clmyur aria | “The 
deceitful, prayerless Dasyu has perished.” R.V., v. 7, 10: Ad Ague 
aprinato Hrih sasafiyad dasyun ishah sasahydd nrm | “0 Agni, may 

the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus: may Isha over¬ 
come the men.” R.Y., vi. 14,3; Turvanto dasyum dyavo vrataih 
Blhhanto avratam | “Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or laws) 
overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasavc vavridhdnan brahma-dvuhah surydd yavayasva \ “Remove 
far from, the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10 : Tvaih nah lndra ritaym tvdnido m trimpasi | 
madhye vasishva tuvinrimna urvor ni ddsam iiinatho hathaih \ 11 | 

39 Sayan a describes the Sanakas as followers of Vritra: Etanndmakdh Vritra- 
nuehardh. I cannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. They may have 
been heretical Aryas and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a raindbom son of Brahma. 
Wilson, Vish. Pur., first edition, p. 38, note 13. Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 385, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahiibh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned as a sage. Benfey 
renders sanaJcdk ‘‘old.'’ 

37 In i. 100, 15, the word marttdh , “men,” is opposed to devah, “gods.” The 
word inartya , “ mortal,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of the S'atapatha-brahuuma it appears that the Asnras also are regarded as mortal, 
and that the gods too were formerly so. ii. 2, 2, 8, ff.: Deedscha vai Asura&cha 
■ubhaye prajapatyah pasppidhire J Te ubhaye eva andtmana dsuhf martyd hy dsuh J 
analma hi martyah | Teshu ubhaycaku tnartyeshu Agnir eva amrita dsa j Turn ha 
ma ubhaye amritam upapvanti .... Tato deeds tanlydma iva pariHHshire j Te 
anhantah srdmyantas cheruTi | Uta Asurdn supatndn martydn ahhibhavema iti te 
elad ampitarn agnyadheyam detdpisuh\ Te ha uchuh [ hanta idam ampitam antarat- 
vnann ddadhdmahai | Te idam ampitam aniardtmann ddhaya amrita bhutvd astaryyd 
bhutva starydn sapatndn martytin abhibhavishydma iti. “The gods and Amras, 
both the offspring of Prajapati, strove together. They were both soul-less, for they 
were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agui alone was immortal 1 ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . . 
Then the gods were left as the inferior. They continued to practise devotion and 
austerity, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asnras, they beheld 
tins immortal consecrated fire. They then said, * Come, let us place this immortal 
(firo) in our inmost soul. Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal and conquerable enemies.’ ” The gods 
accordingly placed the sacred fire in thoir hearts, and by this means overcame the 
Asuras. 
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Anyavratam amanusham ayajvdnam adevayum | ava tvah sakha dudhuvita 
parmtah suyhndya daayim pan at ah | “Thou, Indra, lovest our re¬ 
ligions rites; thou tramplest down those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy vital parts {lit, thighs); thou hast 
smitten the Dasa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the I)asyu who observes 
different rites, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.”'* 3 iv. 41, 2: Sahvdmso dasyum mratam | “Subduing the 
irreligious Dasyu.” 39 x. 22, 7, 8: A nah Indra prihhaso asmdkam 
brahma udyatam | tat tva yachdmahe avail S'ushnam yad harm amdnmham | 
8 | Ahtrrnd Dasyur alhi no amantur anyaorato amdnushah j tvam tasya 
armtrahan vadhar Dasyasya dambhaya | “ Our prayer, 0 Indra, is 

lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman S'ushna. The Dasvu, irre¬ 
ligious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, i's against us: do 
thou, 0 slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries of 
the Vedic bards, or of their deities (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “anindra,” “without Indra,” 
“despisers of Indra.” It occurs in the following texts, R.V., i. 133, 
1: Ubhe pundmi rodasl ritena druho dakami sam mahvr anindrdh | “By 
sacrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” R.V., iv. 23, 7 : Druham jiyhdmsan dhva- 
rasani mxindrdih tetikte tigmd tujase anikd | “ Seeking to slay the 

injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, he (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” K.V., v. 2, 3: Hiranya- 
danlaih suckivarnam drat kshefrdd apasyam ayudhu mirndnam | dadano 
amax amritam viprikkat kirn mam anindrdh krinavann anukthdh j 
“From an adjacent spot, while offering to ‘him the imperishable, 

38 I am ndebted to Prof. Anfrocht for aid in the; translation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verso seem well applicable to a mortal; but some of 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verse 7 of the samo hymn a mortal enemy is referred to : 
Nn aim adevah apad isham dtrghayo martyah: “ 0 long-live^ god, let not a godless 
mortal obtain prosperity.’’ In his comment on K.V. v. 20, 2, Sayana explains the 
word anyavrata thus: Vaidikad mbhaktam vratam karma yasya tasya Asiiraaya y 
“ the Astute whoso rites aro different from those of the Veda.” See Gold"tucker, Diet. 

&Yt>. u anyavrataA 

39 Beufey in a note to his translation of Sumaveda, ii. 243 (p, 251), understands 
Dasyum avratam of Vfitrn, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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-httmingled [fuel or butter ?], I beheld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Jndra, and rocite no hymns, do to me?” R.V., vii. 18, 6: Ardhaih 
virasya fyitapdm anindram para Sardhantam mnudo abhi kshdm | 
“ Indra hurled to the ground the haif of the struggling heroes, 
drinkers of the oblation, and disregarders of Indra/ 540 It.Y.j x. 27, 
6 : Darson nu atra kritapdn anindrdn bdhukshadah sarave patyamdndn | 
ghrishum va ye niniduh sakhdyam adhi u nu eshu pa/oayo vavrityuh | 
“ They beheld hoie those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations, 41 and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt: the wheels have rolled over those -who reviled [our] 
destroying friend.” In R.V., x„ 48, 7, Indra speaks: Abhidam 
ekam eko asmi niehshdl abhi dva km u t/rayah karanti | khale na par shun 
prati hanmi bhuri kirn md nindanti, satravo mindrah\ “ Impetuous, 
I tkine vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me? 55 43 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8: Ava no vrijind richd vanema anrichah [ 

ndbrahma yajnah ridhag joshati tm\ “Take away our calamities. 
With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns. Thou takeat 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.’ 543 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Yeda (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On this subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Miiller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

f 

40 See Roth's interpretation of this verse in his Lit. and Hist, of the Veda, pp, 98, 
99; and bis remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 132-5. 

41 Proi. Roth, s.v. explains bahukshad as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, i.e. a worthless portion of the victim. 

42 See Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p, 29. 

43 In ray article “On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age/' (Journ. Royal As. See., new scries, ii. 286, ff.). I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda ‘‘containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference/’ in which “no express refeionce is made to Dasyus," and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan community." 



•ARE THEY DESCRIBED IN THE HYMNS AS BLACK? 
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44 Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and has since 
been reprinted in his “ Chips,” vol. ii. (see p. 324) 1 “ At the time,” 
he says, “when this name of f varna ’ was first used in the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryas and the non-Aryas, 
the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Yeda ‘the black skin.’ Bigveda, i. 130, 8: * Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Manu, he conquered the black skin.’ ” u (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some other passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines ; such as B.Y. ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 309): “ Indra, the slayer of Yritra and de¬ 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile ( dnsl/i ) [hosts] of black descent.” 
But Prof. Both (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, krulmayonih , 
as well as kpshnagarbhdh , in B.Y. i. 101, 1 , as descriptive of the 
black clouds. The latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Begnier in his filtude sur Pldiome des Yedas, p. 154. In B.Y. 
iv. 16, 18, mention is made of Pipru and Mrigaya being subjected to 
‘fUjisvan, son of Yidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Bakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old age destroys the body. ( Tvam Piprum Mrlgayam susavwmsam 
tfiji&vane Vaidathinaya randhlh | panchdiat kftshnu ni vapah sahmra 
atkam na puro jarimd vi dardah | ) These, also, are perhaps to be re¬ 
garded as aerial foes. 45 See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of B.Y. 
viii. 85, 15, in his translation of the Samaveda, i. 323, p. 228. In 

44 This phrase, “the black skin,” occurs also iu It.V. ix. 41, 1, a text which 
reappears in the Samaveda, i. 491, and ii. 242. The words are Fra ye gave via 
bhurnayas tin shah ayaso akramuh , ghncmtah Apishnam apa tvaeham ; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey: “ The darning, the tempestuous [gods], approach like 
furious bulls, and chase away the black skin.” In a note he adds the explanation: 
“ The Maruts (winds) chase the clouds.” In his Glossary to the S.Y., the same- 
author explains the phrase “ black skin ” by “ night.” A similar expression, tvaeham 
asiknim , occurs in B.Y. ix. 73, 5: Indra-clvishfam apa dhamanti mdyuya tvaeham 
asiknlm bhumano divas pari | “By their might they” (I cannot say who [qu. Maruts?] 
are here referred to) “ sweep uway from the sky the black skin of the earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Benfoy translates this line in his Glossary, s.v. asikni. But perhaps 
the words “ black skin” should not be construed with the word “earth.” The con¬ 
struction may he, “ from earth and sky.” 

46 Compare Prof. Wilson’s Translation and R.Y. i. 101, as well as the Introduction 
to his B.V., vol. ill, pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 



following test allusion is made to black tribes of some kind: R.V. 
vii. 5, 3 : Tvad-bhiya vtiah dyann asiknir asamand) jahaPtr bhajanani | 


EPITHETS APPLIED TO THE DASYUS. 



VaUvdnara pdrave 5osuchdnah puro yad Ay no darayann aduhh | “For 
fear of thee the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos¬ 
sessions, when thou, Agni Vaisvanara, gleaming in bohalf of Puru [or 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Roth (Lexicon, s. v, 
“asikni”) explains tho words “black tribes” as meaning “spirits of 
darkness.” A similar phrase occurs in R.V. viii. 62, 18: Purarn na 


dhrishno druja kf is Amy a badhito visa | “ 0 impetuous, break down as it 


were a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
is here apostrophized; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to r 
There are (4) some passages in which the epithet “ mridhravach ” 
is applied to the speech of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un¬ 
fortunately both points are doubtful. 40 The following are the passages 
alluded to:—R.V. i. 174, 2: Patio visah Indra mridhravdehah sapta 
yat purah sarma sdradir dmi | finor apo mavadya arndh yune Vritram 
Pw'ukuUdya randhih | “ When thou, 0 Indra, our defence, didst 

destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious speech. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Vritra to the youthful Purukutsa.” 
R.V. v. 29, 10: Pra anyach chakram etvpihah Suryasya Kutsaya any ad 
varivo ydtave kah | andso Dasyiin amrinor vadhena ni durtjom dvrinan 
mridhravdehah | “ Thou didst detach one wheel of Surya : the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hast with thy weapon 
smitten the moutliless [or noseless] Dasyus: in their abode thou hast 
beaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v. 32, 8: Tyaih chid 
armm madhupam iaydnam asinvam vavram mahi adad uyrah | apadam 
atram mahata vadhena ni duryone dvrinan mridhravach am | “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Vritra], the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 

46 The AthftTvaveda xii. 1 , 45, refers to the earth as ‘‘sustaining men of very 
various forms of speech and customs; each dwelling in their own abodes ” (Janam 
bibhraii bahndhd uivdchamm nan&dharmanam pfithivl yathauJcasam). 
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' -speaking [demon].” vii. 6, 3: Ni ahratun grathino mridkravachah 
Panin airaddhtin avridhan ayajndn | pra pra tan Dmyun Agnir vivdya 
purva§ chaJcdra apardn ayajyUn | “ Tlie senseless, false, injuriously- 

speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, un worshipping Pan is (or niggards); 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It; was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 13 : Vi sadyo vi&va drimhitdni eshdm 
Indr ah pur ah saham mpta dardah | vi Ana-vast/a TriUave gay am bjalg 
jeshma Purum vidathe mridhravdoham | “ Indra straightway shattered 

all their strongholds, their seven castles by his vlblenco: he divided 
to the Tritsu the substance of the Anava: we vanquished in the fight 
the .injuriously-speaking Puru [or man].” 

The word “ mridhravach,” which I have rendered “ injuriously- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayan a (in liis comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 
(himsita-v(igindriya, or hmsita-vachaaka). On i. 174, % he interprets 
it as marshaiui-vachandh, “speaking patiently,” (“ suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vii. 18, 13, by bddhavdoham } “speaking so as to vex,” 
(“ill-speaking,” Wilson). The same terra is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “speech-bereft,” 
or “speechless.” Roth, in his “Illustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “mridlira- 
vachah” by “mviduvachah,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
means “speakinginjuriously.” Dr.Kuhn, again (HerabkunftdesFeuers, 
p. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means “a stutterer;” 
and thinks that, in R.Y. v. 29, 10, reference is made to the gradual 
dying a way of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of tlie aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
Miiller (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 346 : see, below, pp. 
389, ff.) remarks, that “the * anasas/ enemies, Svhom Indra killed with 
his weapon (lt.Y. v. 29, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-nasas), 
not, as the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people. (See 
also tho article of the same author already alluded to in p. 375.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (R.Y., vol. iii., p. 276, 
note): “ Anasa , Sayana says, means dsyarahitdn , devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; dmja, face or mouth, being put by metonymy for iabda y 
the sound that comes from tho mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialeots of the barbarous tribes, barbarism 
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d uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
as in the familiar term for a barbarian, £ mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh , to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Prolessor Muller’s proposed interpretation of andsa: <( The proposal 
is ingenious, bdt it seems more likely that Sayana is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also mridhravdchas , . , . . having de¬ 
fective organs of speech.” • 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mridhravach, ih which the Dasyus are named ; and in the second 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
beings called pani, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(See Wilson’s R.V. voL i. pp. 16, 17, note.) 47 In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravach is too uncertain to admit of our inferring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R. V. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
been already quoted in p. 359. The following are additional instances: 
R.V. i. 51, 5 : Tv am Pipror nrimanah prdrajah pur ah pra Rijisvdnam 
iMsyu-hatyeshu dvitha | “ Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Riji^van in his battles with the Dasyus.” 
R.V. i. 63, 7: Tv am ha tyad Indr a sapta yudhyan puro vajrm Puruk - 
nUdya dardah | u Thou, 0 Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purakutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles/’ i. 174, 8: Bhinat puro na bhido 
adevir nanamo vadhar adevasya ply oh \ u Thou hast pierced the godless 
piercers like their castles: thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii. 14, 6: Yah satafh S'ambarasya puro Vibheda 
akman&va purvlh | “ Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
S'ambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6: JDivoddsdya navatim cha nava 
Indra h puro vi airach Chhambarasya | ** Indra shattered for Divodasa a 
hundred castles of S'ambara.” iii. 12, 6: Indragni navatim puro dasa- 
patnir adhunutam | sdkam ekena karmand | “Indra and Agni, by one effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv. 26, 3 : Aham puro mandasd.no vi airam nava sdkam navatxh S'amba- 

47 Sec Bohtungk and Roth, s.v. pani, hero R.Y. vii. 6, 3, is cited among tho 
texts wEke tho word means “niggard and comp, my art. on the “Priests in the 
Vedio Age,” Jotirn. Rv A. S. for 1866, pi 290. 
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rmi/a | S'atdtamam Defy am sarvatdtd Divodascm JMlMgvam gad dvarn | 
li Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
bambara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protected Divodasa Atithigva.”** vl 31, 4: Tvam satdni am Sam- 
lartmja puro jagantha apratlni datyoh | u Tbou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles ot the Dasyu S-ambara.’’ The following verse 
seems to show that by those castles, as well as by mountains, clouds 
are meantx. 89, 7 : Jagham Vritram svadhitir oaneva ruroja puro 
aradad na sindkfm | bibheda gifkx navam in na kumbham a gdh Indro 
aJcrinuta svayugbhih | “ Indra smote Tritra as an axe (fells) the woods; 
ihe broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed out the rivers. Lfe 
split the mountain like a new jar ,* he possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage : ii. 2f 8 : Pratt 
yad asya vajram bdhvor dhur hatvl dasyun pur ah dya) nitarit I 
“ When they placed the thunderbolt in his (India's) hand, he slew the 
Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles.” 49 

In the following texts “autumnal castles” are spoken ofi. 131, 4 ; 
Vidus te asya vlryasya puravo puro yad Indra kiradir avdtirah | msa- 
hcino avdtirah | sdsas tam Indra martyam ayajyum kamsaspate | “ Men 
know this heroism of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” 60 (See also E.V. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 376.) vi 20, IQ : Sapta yat purah karma taradir 
dart ban dasih Puruhutsdya kikkan\ “ When thou, our defence, didst 

See Kuhn’s Horabkunft des Feuers, p. 140, and note. Bonfey in his excursus 
on wWaU, Or. and Oce. ii. 624, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa.’' The words “ in safety ” may, he says, refer 
to India, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy; ami he refers, as Kuhn 
also does, to K.Y. vii. 19, 6. 

49 Mention is also made of iron castles or ramparts in the following texts • K V 
IV. 27.1; vii. 3, 7; vii.ln, 14; vii. 96, 1; via. 89, 8; awl x. 101, 8; but not ill 
connexion with the Dusyus. 

“ The “autumnal” castles may mean the brilliant battlemented cloud-castles 
which are so often visible m the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
w loco explains the term thus; S'aradih mmvatMra-Mmbmdhinlfy samvatsara - 
paryantam prukdra-pa rikhdd ibhir dridhllritah puruh tlatrumm purih 1 “The 
enemies’annual cities, fortified fora year with ramparts, ditches etc but see 
next note. . ’ 



CASTLES OF THE GODS AND ASURAS 



break down-the seven autumnal castles, thon didst slay the Dasa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutsa.” 61 

The epithet hsvai is applied to castles in the following text. This 
word means, as is well known, “constant,” “perpetual,” but accord¬ 
ing to the Nigharjtus it has the meaning of “many;” and Sayana 
generally understands it in this sense, viii. 17, 14: Trapso bhetta 
purum Mvatindm Indro munindfh salcu | “ The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6 : Tvam hi iahatlndm Indra dartd purdm asi | liantd 
dasyor manor vpidhah patir divafi | “ Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene¬ 
factor of man, the lord of the sky” 62 Castles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 30, 20: S'at am akmanmayindm purdm Indro vi dsyat 
Dwodamya dcUmhe | “ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodasa.” 33 In E.Y. viii. 1, 28, men¬ 
tion is made of a “moving” castle : Tvam puram charishnvam vadhaih 
Suslinasya sampinah | “Thou hast shattered with thy bolts the moving 
castle of Shshna.” 64 

The castles referred to in these Yedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras; and the following legend 
was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
Vajnsaneyi-Sanhita of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra iyam akhydyika asti \ devath parajitah asuras tapas taptva trm- 
lokye trini purdni chakrur lohamaylm bhilmau rajatim antankshe 
haimtm divi | tada devuis t&h dagdhum iipctsada Aynir arddhitah | taUh 
upasad-demtii-riipo ’gnir yada tdsu purshu pfavisya tah dadaha tain 
thrahpuro ’gnu tanavo ’bhiivan \ tad abhiprdya ayam mantrah \ “On 
this text {Taj. Sanh. 5, 8], the following story is told The Asuras 
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59 Sayana interprets aJmanmaylmm hy pashdnutr wnnitanam, built of stone, 
and says they were the cities ot S'ambara. 

64 j’ t appears that moving cloud-castles are hero meant. 




ACCORDING TO THE BRAHMANAS'. 


Raving been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
three castles in the three worlds,—one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphere, and one of gold in the shy. Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in tho form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni. It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) has reference.” 55 The Shtapatha- 
brahmnna (iii 4, 4, 3, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
subject:— Devtii cha vai asuraj cha ubhaye prajdpatydh paspridhlre\ 
tato ’surah eshu . lokeshu pur as chakrire ayasmayim eva as min loke raja- 
lam antarikshe harinim dm | tad vai deviih asprinvata | ie etdbhir upa- 
sadbhir upastdan | tad yad upasidam tasmdd upasado ndma | t6 purah 
prdbhindann imdn lokdn prdjayan | tasmdd dhur “ upasada purarh 
jmjanti ” iii | “ The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
sat near ( upa-asidan) with these * upasads 7 [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges] ; and from their thus sitting the name of ‘ upasad 7 originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an * upasad.’ 77 In the sequel of the 
same passage, iii. 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva etat saihskaroti 
Agnim anlkam Somarn salyam Vishmm kulmalam | “ He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Vishnu the 
point.” ;,s (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 310.) 

The Aitareya Brahma na i. 23 gives the following variation of the story: 
Dcvdsuruh vai eshu lokeshu sammjatanta | te vai asurdk imdn eva lokdn 
puro ’kwvata yathd ojiydihso bally dm sah | mam te vai ayasmayim eva 
imam akurvata rajaidm antariksham harinim divaffi te tathd imdn lokdn 
puro *kurvata\ te devah abruvan “puro vai ime 1 surah imdn lokdn akrata\ 
purah, imdn lokdn prati karavdmahai ” iti “ tathd 77 iti j to sadah eva asyuh 

,5 The reference here is to the text of the V.S. 5, 8, which contains tho words 
yd te Ague ayahsa yd tanuh; yd ie agne rajahs ayd tanuh; yd te agnr hartley a 
tanuh : “The body of thine, Agni, which reposes in iron; which reposes in stiver; 
which reposes in gold/* The ‘ upasad’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoma, 
which w«3 kept for several days. See Hohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon ' 

68 The Commentary says: “ anil'am" vajrasya mukha-pradesah J solyas tatuh 
purvo bhdgah “ kulmalam ’* tatpuchha-bhdgah j 

, 
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'atyalwrvata agriidhrani antarifahad hatrirdhane divas tathx man lokdn 
pur ah pratyakurvaUi\te devah abruvann “ upasadah updydma upasadd vai 
mahclpurafn jay anti ’’ iti “tathd” iti | te yam eva prathamam upasadam 
updyams tayd eva endn aamdl loikdd anudanta ydm dvitlyaih tayd ’ntarilc- 
shad yam tritlydm tayd divah | tarns tathd ebhyo lokebhjo ’ nudanta . 
: ‘The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The Asuras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do. 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the sky one of gold: thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said: “ The^o Asuras have made these worlds into castles; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) ‘so be 
it.’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room 97 (sadas), 
out of the air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla¬ 
tions : thus they made these worlds Into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘let us enter upon sieges (upasadah), 58 for by siege men conquer a 
great fort'.’ (The other gods said) f so be it.’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from, the sky. So they drove 
them from these worlds.” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, the Aitareya Brali- 
mana says :—Ishum vai etum devah samaskurvata yad upasadah \ tasyah 
Agnir anikam dslt Somah salyo Vishnus tejanam Yarunah parndni | 
turn ujyadhanvuno 'srijytfhs tayd puro bhindantah Ciyan | “ The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasuds. Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Vishnu was its point, Varuna its feathers. Using the ujya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles.” 

The Taifctiriya Sanhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurveda, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the story, combining the parts 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brahman as :— 
Teshdm asurdndm tisrah purah Cisan | ayasmayl avamd ’tha rajatd ’tka 
han'ril | tdh devah jeium nasaknuvan\ tdh upasadd eva ajiglshan | tasmdd 
dhur “ yak chuivam veda yak cha na upasadd vai mahCipuram jay anti 5 ’ iti | 


a3f This is Prpf. Haag’s rendering. Seo his note, Transl. of Ait. Br. p. 51. 

63 “ There is throughout this chapter a pun between the two meanings of upasad , 
‘ siege,’ and a certain ceremouy ” [so called] “observable.”—Hang, p. 52, 
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-UTkhhfii mmmhirvaba Agnim anthm Somam Salyafn- Yishnum t&jmam | te 
y brmm “leak imam asisyati ” iti | “ Rudreth” ity abruvm | u Rudro va ; - 
h'Hrah so ’ asyatv ” iti | so ' bravtd u varam vrinai aham cm paiundm 
adhijnUir as dm" iti \ tasmad Rudrah paiundm adhipatih | tarn Rudro 
'vdsrijat | m tisrah puro bhitra ebhyo lohbhyo 9 mrdn prdnudata | 
“ These Asuras bad three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an upasad). Hence men 
say, ‘he who knows, and he who does not know, 'this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making A gni the wooden 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Vishnu the point. 69 They said, * who shall 
shoot this arrow ?’ ‘ Eudra,’ they said ; ‘ Eudra is cruel, let him shoot 

it.’ He (Eudra) said, ‘let me ask a boon; let me be the lord of cattle 
(or victims).’ Hence Eudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shat hired the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
these worlds.” 00 

The Atharvaveda, v, 28, 9, f., speaks of three castles of the gods 
Rivas tvd pdtu haritam madhyat tod pdtu mjumm\bhumydh ayasmayam 
pdtu pragad devapurah ayam | imds tisro devapnras tus tod rahhantu 
sarvatah | “May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth : this man has reached the castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10: Tam bibhraoh ehandramah manim asurdndm puro 'jayad ddmvdndm 
hirannuwih | “ Holding that gem, the Moon captured the goldeu castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Daou.” 

And verse 20 of the same hymn says: Tair medino Angiraso Rasydndm 
bibhiduh puras tena tram dvishato jahi | “Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered tho castles of nhe Dasyus: with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.” 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in E.Y., ii. 12, 11, we have the w r ords, Yah S'am bar am parvat- 
eshu Jcshiyantam ehatvdrimsydm iaradi anvavindat J “ Who discovered 

09 Comm. p. 391 : Amka-sabdo banasya prathama-bhagam kadi ham achashte 
salya-iabdo Warn tejana-ialdas tad-agram. 

00 See the version of the same story, given in the Anus asanu' parva of the 
Mahabharata, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f.; and at much greater 
length in the Karna parva, vv, H07, if. 



^ ffombara living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn ;” and in i. 130, 
7 : Bliinat puro navntim Indra Pur me JDivoddsaya mahi ddhshe nrito 
vajrena dahshe nritah | Atithigvaya S'ambaram girer ugro avdbharat | 
maho dlumanidayamanakajasd vihd dhandnioja8d\ “0 Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine oities for Turn (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodasa;—impetuous,—for the 
liberal sacriflcer. Pierce, he hurled down S'ambara from the moun¬ 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great wealth by his power, 
all wealth by his pOwer.” iv. 30, 14 : Uia dasarn Kaulitwram brihatah 
parvatdd adhi | avdhann Indra S'ambaram | “ Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Dasa Sambara, sou of Kulitara, from tho great mountain.’ 
vi. 26, 5: Ava girer ddsam S'ambaram han prdvo Divoddsam | * ‘ Thou 
didst hurl down the Dasa Shmbara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa.” 

The wealth or property of the Dasvus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i. 33, 4 : Vadhvr hi das yum dhanimm ghanena 
ebxs charann up a sdkebhir Indra | “Thou, 0 Indra, advancing- singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasyu, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.” 61 i. 176, 4: Asunvantarh samarh jahi dunOsarn 
yo na te mayah | asmabhyam asya vedanam daddhi suns chid o/iate | 
“Kill, all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness; give us their wealth: the worshipper 
expects it.” ii. 15, 4 : Sa pravolhrin parigatya DabhiUr vihani adlmg 
uyudham iddhe agnau | sa gobhir ah'air asrijad rathebhih | “ Surround¬ 
ing those (Asuras) who had carried away Dabhlti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blazing fire, and presented him with cows, 
borates, and chariots.” iv. 30, 13: Uta S'mhnashya dhrishnuyd 
pramriksho abhi vedanam | puro gad asya sampinak | “ Thou didst 

boldly sweep away thte wealth of S'ushna, when thou didst shatter 
his castles.” viii. 40, 6: Apt vrUcha purCuia-vad vratater toa gush - 
pitam | ojo ddsasya dambJiaya | vayam tad asya sambhritam vasu Indrena 
vibhajemahi \ “ Itoot up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep¬ 
ing plant; subdue the might of the Dasa; may we through [or with] 

61 Siivana remarks on this verse: “ The Vajasaneyins distinctly record the wealth 
[of VYit.ra] in 'these words; * Vrittrasydniah starve devah sarvascha vidyHh sarvani 
havtmshi cha asan : In Vj-itra were contained all the gods, all the sciences, and all 
oblations.’ ” 




NAMES 6F SOME OF THE DASYUS. 


divide his collected wealth/’ x, 60, 6: Sam- ajryd parvatyd 
vmuni data eritrdni dr yd jigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Diisa. 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and numerous other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
R.Y., i. 51, 6 : Team, KuUaih S’ushnahatyesku avitha arandhayo Atitki- 
gvdya S'ambaram | mahantam chid Arludam nyaUramih padfi sanCid 
eva dmyuhatydya jajnisU | “ Thou hast preserved Kutsa m his fights 
with vSushna; hast subdued Sambara to Atithigva; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been born to destroy 
the Dasyus.” 02 vii. 19, 2: Team, hi tyad Indra Kuisam dvah suSru- 
shamanas tanvd muaryye \ dasam gat S r ushnam Kuyavflm ni asmai 
arandhayah Arjuneydya SiMan j “Thou, 0 Indra, didst then deliver 
Kutsa in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa $uslma, and 
Kuyava,” 63 i. 53, 8: Team Karanjarn uta Par nay am vadhu 
iejishthayu Atithigvasya oartani | team satd Vangridasya alhinat puro 
andnudah purishutdh Rijisvana | 9 \ Team etdn jana-rdjno dvirda&a 
abandhuna Suiravasd upajagmushah | shash(m sahasrd navatim nava 
sruto ni chakrena rathya dmhpadd avfinale | 10 j Team avitha Saira- 
vasam tavotibkw tava tramdbhir Indra Tdrvaydpam | team asmai Kiltsam 
Atithiguam Ay um mahe rdjne yum arandhandyah | “8. Thou hast 

slain Karan]a and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Yangrida, 
which had been blockaded by EijHvan. 9. Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Su^ravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 



« 2 This verso is followed almost immediately by the text, i. 61, 8, quoted above, 
p, 359. “Distinguish between the Aryas,” etc. 

63 In R.Y., iv. 26^ 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutsa is ^called the sou of Arjuni. 
Kuhn considers that Kutsa is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to he confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, Arjuna being an epithot of 
Indrri, and of the thunderbolt. See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 67-62, 66, 140, ? 76. 
See also Bohtlingk and Roth, s.v. Kuyava is also mentioned in i. 103, 3: Kshlrena 
mat,ah Kuyaww/a yoshc , hate te syatdm pravane S'iphdydh. “ The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream of the S'ipha/' 






KAMES OF BASYUK 


(no [followers], 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Su^ravas, and by 


thy help Turvayona. To this mighty youthful king thou hast subjected 
Kutsa, Atithigva, and Ayu. J,fl4 ii. 30, 8: Sarasvati tvam asm,an 
aviddhi marutivatr dhrishati jeshi iatrun | tyam chit sardhantaih tavish?- 
yamdnam Indro hanti vrishabhaih S'andikandm | u Sarasvati, do thou 


protect us: impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thou conquerest our 


enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the 8'undikas, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.” w iv. 30, 15 : Uta dusasya Varchi- 
nah mhasrdni sat(f 'vadhlh | adhi pancha pradhxn iva | 21 | asvdpayad 


DabhUaye sahasrd trimSataih hathaih | ddsdnam Indro may ay & | “Thou 
hast slain above a thousand and five hundred followers of the Dasa 


Varehin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round ?] 68 21. Indi a, 

81 The youthful king, alluded to in the last -verse, is said by Roth (Lexicon, under 
tho word “Atithigva”) to be Turvayuna. See, however, under TOrvayana. Rc.nfey 
(Or. un i Occ., i. 413) says it must he Sus'ravas. These names occur again in vi. 
18, 13. Kutsa is sometimes aided (R.V., i. 63, 3; i. 121, 9; iv. 16, 12; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (ii. 14, 7; iv. 26, 1; vi. 18, 13; Vul., 5, 2), by India. 

65 Sayana says that S’anffimarkuv Asurapnrohitau : “ S'anda and Marka are the 
priests of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4,10,1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they appear in the character 
referred to by Sayar.a. The story is eomwhat differently told in S'atap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 5: Tatra vai d.vah asura-rukshasmi apajaghnin tad etw era ua sehur apahan- 
tu/n | yad ha sma devah kincha karma kurvate tad ha sma mohayitvd kshipre eva 


punar apadrmmtah | 6 j to ha dev&h uchuh J “ vpajanita yatha imav apahanTimahni" 


iti | tc ha uchuh | “ grahav eva dbhyam grihniima tor abhyamishyatafi \ tau soikpilga 
aputianixhydmahe ” ita | t&bhydm grahau jagfihuh j tuv abhyavaitam j tau svikrUya 
apaghnata | tasmat S'andamarlcdbhyam grihyer devatdbhyo huyete | “When the 
gods smote the Asuras and Rakshases, they could not smite these two (S'anda and 
Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6. The gods said; ‘ Con¬ 
sider how we shall smite thorn.’ They (the other gods ?) said ; * Let us prepare two 
draughts for them; they will alight; and then we shall master and smite them.’ 
They accordingly prepared libations for these two. They alighted. They (the god6) 
mastered and smote them. 0 Hence two draughts me prepared for S'arnja and Marka, 
but are offered to the gods.” In the S'atapatha-briihraana, i. 1, 4, 14 (p. 9 of Weber’s 
edition), Kilata and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras: Kilatdkuli 
iti ha Amra-lrahmdv dsatuh. Z. D. M. G. for 1850, p. 302. In Ind. Stud.., i. 32, 
Weber quotes tho following words from the Panchvins'a-brahmana, 13, 11; Go.upa- 
■vmdndm vai sak am dshmnam Kirdtakulydv asuraimye, etc. “While the Gaupa- 
vanas were seated at a sacrifice, Kirata and Akuli, etc.” See also lnd. Stud., i., 
p. 186, 195,. ii. 243.. According to the Mahabharata, i. 2544, Us'anas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, son of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was the teacher {upddhyaytr) of the Asuras, and his 
four sons wele their priests (ydjaicah). In verses 3188, if., of the same book, the 
rivalry of U^auas and Angiras is referred to. UVauas Kavya was the messenger of 


the Asuras, according to the Taitt. San., i. 5, 8, 5. 68 See also R.V., vii. 99, 5. 
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l^Jxts^iiperfiuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou¬ 
sand Dasas for I)abhIti. ,, v. 30, 7: A tra ddsasya Namucheh $iro 
yad amrtayo manave gdtum ichhan | 9 | striyo hi dasah ayudhani chakre 
hm mdm Icarann a'baldh asya sendh | antar hi alchyad ubfa asya dhem 
atha upapraid yudhaye dasyutn Indrah | “When, designing prosperity 
for Mann, thou didst strike off the head of the Dasa Nartmohi. 67 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me ? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26: Ahan 
Yritram richlshamah Aurnavdbh'im AhUuvam himena avidity ad Arhidam\ 
“Indra slew Yritra, xlurnavdbha, Ahisuva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” viii. 40, 10: Yah ojasd S'nshnasya anduni bhedati jeshat 
svarvatir apah | “Who by his might crushes the eggs.of S'ushna; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1: Pram devdn O.tiro 
da,mm ojah prajdyai tvasyai yad ahkshah Indra | “ Thou hast pro¬ 

tected the gods, thou hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when 
thou, 0 Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7: Team 
jaghantha N'amiichirri makhasyurh dasam hrinvdnah rishaye vimdyam | 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Nanmehi. making the Dasa devoid 
of power for the rishi.” 6 ® x. 95, 7: Yat tva Pururavo randy a amr- 
dhay an dasyuhatydya dmlh | “ When, Pururavas, the gods strength¬ 

ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.” 

I have gone over the names of the Dasyus or Asuras mentioned in 
the B.V, with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of nou-Arian or indigenous origin; but I have not observed 
any that appear to be of this character. .But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian forth. The Greeks intro¬ 
duced Greek modifications into Persian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus axe spoken of as monsters. 6ft Thus, ii. 

67 There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S'atap. Brail., v. 

4, 1, 8, p. 459. 

C8 See Benfey, Gloss, to S.V. under the word Namuchi. 

09 The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.Y., xviii. 2, 28: Ye dawjavah pitpshu 
pravivhtafrf etc. (“ the Dasyus who ha ve entered into, or among, the Pityis ”). They 
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14, 4: Yah JJranam jaghlna nava chakhvdmsam navatim cha bdliun | ya 
Arbudam am riichd babadhe | “Who sle w Tirana, displaying ninety-nine 
arm8 ; who struck down Arbuda,” etc. x. 99, 6: m id damn tuviravam 
paiir dan shadaksham trUlrshd.nam damanyat | asya Trito nu ojasd vridhano 
vipd vardham ayoagraya. lean | “ This lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Dasa, with six eyes and three heads. 70 Trita, increasing 
in strength, smote this hoar with his iron-tipped shaft.” The enemies 
of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky: thus, ii. 
12, 12 : Yo UauKinam asphurad mjrabdhur dyatn arohantam sa jandsah 
Indr ah | “ 0 men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Eauhina 
as he -Mas scaling the heaven, is Indra,.” viii. 14, 14: MayabMr 
utsisripmtah Indra dyam druruhhatah ava dasyun adliunnthah j 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super¬ 
human powers, wore mounting upwards, end seeking to scale heaven.” 71 
In ii. 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal: 
Srijo malar Indra yah apinvah pamhthitdh Ahind Sura purvih | 
amvrtyam chid dusan manyamdnam miibhinad ukthair vavridhdnah j 
“Thou hast, 0 heroic Indra, let loose the abundant waters, which 
thou, augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi, Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men: Ad Ague aprinato 
*trih sasahyad dasyun ishah sasahydd nrin J “Hereupon, 0 Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 
men.” 

I have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con¬ 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyus. The meaning of many of these 
texts is, however, m we have seen, extremely doubtful; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those w'hich describe the contests of Indra with Yritra, the demon of 

are said to be parapXirah and nipurah , which the commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ex¬ 
plains as having gross or subtile bodies. In that passage the word amrah is used 
instead of j Dasyus. See also A.V., x. 3, 11, where they are identified with asuras. 
Indro dasyun iva asurdn. 

70 In S'atap. Bi\, p. 57, a son of Tvasbtfi with three heads and six eyes is men¬ 
tioned as having his three heads cut off by Indra. 

71 In i. 73, 4, the expression yo dasyun ava dhunushe recurs. 
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who withholds rain: where we are, no doubt, to under¬ 
stand both the god and his adversary as personifications of atmospherical 
phenomena. In the same way, S'ambara, Hushna, and Namuchi are to 
be regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Yritra. 
And vet there are many passages in which the word “vritra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R.Y. vi. 33, 3; vi. 60, 6; vii. 83, 1, 
p. 361); and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “ vritrahan ” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it was only at a later period that it came to 
he a special designation of Indra. The word S'ambara, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Samaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nigh ant us as synonymous with megha , “a cloud” (i. 10), with udaka, 
‘‘ water” (i. 12), and with bah, “force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Yritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist, of the Yeda, p. 116): 
“ In the passages which, speak of Divodfisa, mention is made of his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor S'ambara, e.g. 
R.Y. i. 112, 14; ix. 61, 2. It is true that S'ambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in particular the 
enemy of Indra, Yritra; but it is not improbable that this may be the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, the demon of the clouds.” (See, however, 
p. 368, above.) 

Professor Muller (Last Results of the Turanian Researches, pp. 344, if.) 
remarks as follows on the use of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhana, 
etc.: “ Dasyu simply means enemy; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.’ 72 
The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the Yeda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymns; 
yet the mere fact of tribes being called the enetoies of certain kings or 
priests can hardly he said to prove their barbarian origin. Yasishtha 
himself, the very type of the Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
Visvaraitra, is called not only an enemy hut a ‘Yatudhana,’ and other 
names, which, in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the first volume of this work, pp. 326, f., 

n [This passage, iii. 34, 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of these in which the 
contrast is most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. See above, 
pp. 282 and 360.—J.M.] 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) u In other 
passages [of the E.Y.] the word . . . devil (rakshas) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakshas meant strong and powerful, 
hut it soon took the sense of giant and barbarian, 73 and in this sense it 
occurs in the Yeda, together with Yatudhana. Another Yaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
‘ anagnitra/ 1 they who do not keep the fire.’ Thus tve road, 1 Agni, 
drive away from us the enemies—tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us. Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im¬ 
mortals, come to our libation/ 74 The same races are called 1 kravyad, 
or flesh-eaters. In a famous hymn of Yasishtha we read: ‘ Indra and 
Soma, hum the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down the madmen, 
suffocate them, kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon! may he hum 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire ! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable/ 76 . . . Kravyad, flesh-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, , . . and they are also called umadas, ... or raw-eaters, for 

73 The Rev. Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinks that the 
words Rakshasa, Piaacha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes; hut he adduces 
no proof of this, and I have found none. 

71 R.V. i. 189, 3 : Ague tvam asmad yuyodhi anvvaji anagnitrah abhyamanto 
krvihfhlh | JPnnar asmabhyan suvitdya Dtva hham vihebhir amfitebhir yajatra j| 

75 [R.Y. vii. 104,1,2: Indra-Soma tapatam raksha ubjatam ni arpayaUm vpahana 
tamovridhah | Paraiyimtam achito ni oshatam hatarn nudsthdm ni it attain atyinat}\ 
Indra-Soma sam aghaianisam abhy ay ham tapur yayastu oharur agnivdn iva j 
Brahmadvishe kravyade ghorachakshase dveaho dheUtam anwdyam kimidine | In a 
similar strain, Wvamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, says, in R.Y. in. 30, 15-17: 
Indra dyihya yamakosa abhuvan yajhaya siksha grinate sakhibhyah | Durmdyavo 
durevd martydso nishangino ripavo hantvdsah J sam ghoshah spnve avamair amitrair 
jahi ni tshu aianim tapishfhdm j Vfischa im adhastdd vi ruga sahaava jahi raksho 
Jlfaghavan randhayaava | Udvfiha rok shah sahamulam Indra vriseha madhyam prati 
agram srinlhi | 5 feivatah salalt/kam chakartha brahmadvishe tapmhim heiir ’ J 
“ Indra, be strong; [the Rakshases ?] have stopped tho road: bestow favour on the 
sacrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends: lot our mortal foes, hearing quivers, 
practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
our nearest foes; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them ip from beneath, shatter 
thorn, overpower them ; kill and subdue the Rakshas, 0 Maghavan ! Tear up the 
Rakshas by the roots, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities. 
How long dost thou delay ? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion/' 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., vi. 3 , p. 72.—J.M.] 
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of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agmi, who in the 
* Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilizat ion and social 
virtues, takes an entirely different character in his capacity of f kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eater. He is represented under a form as hideouy as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. He sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [E.Y., x. 87, 2, ff.] He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rakshas. He tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to he eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Rakshas are themselves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and 1 mumdevas,’ 78 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are oven taunted with eating 
human flesh, and are called 1 asutripas,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Rigveda we read [x. 87, 16], ‘ the Yatudhanas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, 0 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, hut they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
The Yaidik rishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies. The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian (dasti oha vrittrd hatara drydni cha)> and we frequently 
find the expression ‘kill our Arian enemies, and the Dasa enemies; 
yea, kiLl all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such as we find in later winters. The only expres¬ 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘su£ipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘ with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them¬ 
selves to their gods, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conclude that the 

,6 [The far more opprobrious epithet of itinadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
same class of people, in R.V. vii. 21, 5; and x. 99, 3. The former of these texts 
ends thus: Mu tisnadevuh apigur ritam nah: “let not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite/' Yaska (Nir. iv. 19) explains sisnadeva by afirahmacharyya ; Roth 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is a scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last line of the second text (x. 99, 3, apparently spoken of 
Indra) is as follows : Anarva yat iatadurasya vedo ghnan ai&ncuicvdi) abhi varpasd 
bhut. “When, smiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him¬ 
self master of the wealth of [the city] with a hundred portals.” (See the fourth 
volume of this work, pp. 345, tf.)—J.M.] 
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icautiful nose of Inclra was suggested by the flat noses of the aborigiual 
races. Tribes/ with flat, or even no noses at all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India: and in the hymns of the Bigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Yi-sisipra (Pada-text, visi-£ipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless/ The Diiaa, ox* barbarian, is 
also called ‘ vrisha^ipra’ in the Yeda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
hull-nosed/ , and the ‘anasas,* enemies'whom Indra killed with his 
weapon (R..Y. v. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (amasas), 
not, as the commehtator supposes, for faceless (an-asas) people.” (See 
above, p. 377, f.) 

Professor Mfiller then proceeds to remark that the physical' features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Puranas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
the Bhagavata Purana which will be quoted further on). 

Wq may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the expres¬ 
sions and allusions in the hymns, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (as it would appear, indis¬ 
criminately, to tho different classes of* beings, human, ethereal, or 
demoniacal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, con¬ 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com¬ 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries; that tho same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the different hymns; 
and that expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
class of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositibns, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages. I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direction into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savage tribes, who lived in rude huts, perhaps defended 
by entrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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.ilturo. These barbarians were of 4 ark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fun^taentally distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from in their religious wor- 
ship, which no doubt would partake of th* most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving: them from their ancient 
fastnesses. The Aryas, meanwhile, as they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, Helds, and villages of the abori¬ 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure thtfi* position, but would 
be exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enemies, who 
would “avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.’’ 77 The 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous htVbits, rude speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods, 78 and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturally lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imaginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demons ; 79 or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modern times and among Christian nations. In the case of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailauts to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 

n Wilson, li.V, vol. i. Introd. p. xlii. See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, ff. 

« In the Rigveda there is a hymn (x. 146) of six verses, addressed to Aranyuni, 
the goddess of forests, which we can conceive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live fynidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their solitudes. The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn are as follows: Aranyani Aranyani asau yd preva nasyasi \ katha gramam 
na prick ha.n na tvci bhir von vindaU |.. . Anfanagandhm surabkim bahvanndm 
akpshlvaUim [praham mriganam mataram Aranyani nt asamsisham. “ Aranyuni, 
Aranyani, thou who almost loseat thyself, how is it that thoi^. seekest not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possess thee P .. . I have colebrated Aranyfim, tho unctuous-scented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beasts.” 
See Roth, Illustr. of Nir., p. 132 : and the fifth volume of this work, p. 422. 

w In ll.Y. viii. 18, 13, human enemies are spoken of as acting like Kakshases: 
Yo nak kaichid ririkihati rafohmtvena martyah svais sa evaih ririahhh^a: “May 
the man who seeks, with Itakshas-like atrocity, to injuro us, perish by his own mis¬ 
conduct.” 

vni.. ti. 26 
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one of the Brahman as, as /driving away or destroying the devils, 80 
In a similar way the author, 0 f the Ramayana (if we suppose that there 
is any historical basis for ibis poetical narrative) speaks, as we shall 
shortly see, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Rama in the Bekhan 
as Raksliasas and monkey s. 81 This state of things might last for some 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to occupy, 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; and the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, some¬ 
times at peace, and ko^metimes at war with their invaders. At length 
the further advance O/f the Aryas would either drivo the Dasyus into 
the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their partial incorpora¬ 
tion with the concjuerers as the lowest grade in their community. 
When this stage "Was reached, the Aryas would have no longer any 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for protection against the 
aboriginal tribes; but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the 
night, would still continue. 

Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may presume 
to have extended over several centuries) during which the state of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Yedic hymns 
was proceeding. These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp, 196, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several hards, who on their 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new com¬ 
positions of their own. The authors of these new effusions would 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowed 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection,- 2 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain 
sanctity. As circumstances changed, the allusions and references in 
the older hymns might be forgotten; and it might happen that some 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un¬ 
derstood, and might in this way he applied to conditions and events 
to which they had originally no reference. The same thing might 
also happen by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring 

80 Quoted by Sayana on R.Y. i. 33, 8 : Adityd hy eva udyan purastad rakshamy 
apahantu SeC also Sayana on R.V., i. 71, 4. 

81 And in our oftn experience the Chinese speak of Europeans as “foreign devils.’ 

62 Compare Renan’s Histoire des langues Seinitiques, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1, 
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cw tmo class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Eot'n (see p. 389) supposed to hare been the case with the word Samhara. 
When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Vedas havo been 
often developed in the Pnranas into legends of an entirely different 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedic 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brahmanas 
the true meaning of many of the Vedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quite admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were composed, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their authors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in whioh they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clouds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in tho artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly enemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
have some affinity or alliance), or the aerial foes of Indra. This con¬ 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word Dusyu, as is supposed by the Indian com¬ 
mentators (page 363, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (See, however, the remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, i) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest a 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to tho devil the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy (feind) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as “deliver us from the fear of tho enemy,” we naturally 
include all disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like anyacrata, “ observing different rites,” avrata, 
“without rites,” ayajyu, “not sacrificing,” adeva, “without gods, 
which were originally applicable only to men, might thus, in the pro¬ 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this h not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus¬ 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chkandogya ITpanishad, 
p. 585 : Tasmrtd apt achja iha adadanam asratfdadh&nam ayajamdmm 
ahnr “ dmra vata ” iti i Amrdndm hy eshd upanhhat pretasya Sarlram 
hkikshayd vasanena alankarena iti sajhsknrvmti | etena hj amufh hTsam 
jeshyanto many ante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con¬ 
temptuously addressed as one of the Asura race. This is the sacred 
doctrine of the Asuras: they adorn the bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment; and jewels, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” fi3 

The following passage of the S'atap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p, 235, 
"Weber’s ed.), may also serve to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras : Te A&urdh CLttavachaso “ he alavah he alavah ” 
iti vadahtdh pavdbahhuvuh | Taira eidm api vdcham udur upajijnanydm 1 
m mleohhas I Tasmad na brdhmctno mlechhed | AsuryCi ha eshd vale. 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying he alavah (‘0 enemies,’ 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so is a mlechha]. Therefore let no Brahman speak incorrectly ,* 
for this is the language of the Asuras.” 94 

83 See Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 271, 2, and note. Compare Manu, xi. 20: Tad 
dhanam yajnastldnam dev a-warn tad vidttr buclhnh [ Ai/ajvariant tu yad vittam 
dsura-svam tad nckyato j{ “The wealth of those who practise sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as tho property of the gods; but tho wealth of those who never sacrifice 
is called the property of the Asuras.” See also S'atapatha-bruhmana, x.iii, 8, 1, 6 
(App. Note b'.), and Weber’s Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
Tai ttii Tyn -bralmiaua cited in the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

84 In the Brahmimas numerous mythical talcs occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Weber (Ind. Stud. i. 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
be understood of contests between the Annus and the aborigines. This ho considers 
to he proved by the passage about Kiliita (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiratas. an aboriginal race) and xlkuli, priests of the Asuras, quoted above, 
p. 386, note, from tV c . a>j.\, bv the legend of Havana. It may bo also 
worthy of note, that the word krivi, when tuning in tho R.V. (as in ii. 17, 6, 
and' elsewhere), though taken by Roth, in his le xicon, to moan generally a cloud, 
is understood by the Commentator as the name of an Asura ; while this same word 
is stated in the^'atap. JBr. xiii. 5,4,7, to be an old name of the Panchfilas ; Krivayah 
iti ha vaipurd Pamhaldn dchakshate. 
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THE AH IANS ON THE SARASVATL 

Sect. III. —The Arlans on the Harasvati^ and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point. 

In the preceding sections we have seen that the Aryas, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Pan jab 
from the Indus towards the Sarasvatl, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparently aboriginal, who are designated 
in the Yedic hymns by the appellation of Dasyus. We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Yindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and further into the Dekhan. 
We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Bainay ana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dekhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Bigvcda tho same class of people are de¬ 
signated by such terms as Bakshas, etc. Before proceeding with this 
investigation, however, wo must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

We shall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing tho* 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of the Sarasvatl, 
and have even extended themselves as far as the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would appear that tho narrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sarasvatl and the Drishadvati, alluded to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for a considerable peiiod the seat of 
some of the most distinguished IndiaD priests and sages, that there the 
Brahmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
perhaps the collection of the Yedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See above, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country. 81 * On this subject Lassen remarks as follows (in his 

85 Some texts of the Veda relating to the Sarasvatl have been quoted above, 
p. 345, f. Weber (Ind. Stud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'ankhfiyana 
and Aitareya Brahimmas, about the rishis holding a sacrifice on the banks of this 
river. See also Professor Hang’s .Ait. Br. The commencement of tl\e legend in the 
Ait. Br., ii. 10, is as follows: Ruhayo mi Sarasvatyam sairan jisatii, te Kavasham 
Ailiuham nomad may an: “ddvyah put,rah Mtavo 'brdhmanah katham no inadhye 
dVahiah\a" iti tarn bahirdh'ima udavahunn “atra enam vipdfta hantu | Sarasvatyah 
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iii. p. 201):—“The holiness [of the 
also* rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitants of inner 
India, whose institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
wore but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvatl: the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishada country; and she disap¬ 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race.” 88 Of the same locality Professor 'Wilson (Vishnu-Puraria, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: “Various adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages occur in this vicinity; and the Asramas, or 
religious' domiciles, of several of the latter are placed on the banks 
of the SarasvatT. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Yyasa, the compiler of the Vedas and Puranas; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instructed in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Sarasvatl/ 7 One of the most distinguished of 
the tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata.The 

udakam majjad" it* | “The frsliis attended at a sacrifice on the [banks of] the 
Sarasvatl. They removed Kavasha Ailtisha from the soma, saying, * This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamester (or deceiver), and no Brahman; how has he consecrated 
himself among ns in the sacred rite ? * Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
saying, * Let thirst destroy him here; let him not drink tbo water of the SarasvatT,’ ” 
The SarasvatT, however, showed him favour, and the Brahmans in consequence ad¬ 
mitted him to their fellowship. In the Mahubh., iii. 6074, quoted bv Lassen 
(Zeitschr,, iii. 200), if. is saif^: JDakshinena Saramityah Drkhndvaty-uf farina eha , 
ye vasanti Kurukshetre te msanti triptshfape j “Those who dwell in Kurukshetra, 
south of the Sarasvatl, and north of the DrishadvatT, dwell in heaven.” See also 
the first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 421, f. 

86 Mahubh., iii. 10,638: Etad Vimstinam mma Sarasvatydh visampate | dvdrmn 
jYishodardshfram fa yeshdtfi doshdt SaraxvalT | iPravishfd prithivim v'ira md JVishaddh 
hi mam viduh | “Ibis is the place called the Vinodana (disappearance) of the 
SarasvatT, the gate of the country of the Nishfidas, to whose impurity it was due 
that the SarasvatT sank into the earth, lest [as she said] the Nishddas should become 
acquainted with her.” 

87 An abstract of the legend here referred to is givon by Professor Wilson at 
p. 285, 1st ed. of his work, note 9; 2nd ed., vol. iii. p. 70. The passage occurs in 
the ix th or Salya Parva of the Maliabh., verse 2960. A twelve years’ drought 
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IT itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
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learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much proba¬ 
bility suppose the converse to have been the case,—especially as her 
name is derived from saras, “ water” (Nir., ix. 36),—and that the 


goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 


said to have been born P] 88 “ These indications render it certain that, 

whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they wefe first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitschrift, 
iii. p. 202. 

The high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vedic era, to the country between the Sarasvati and DrishadvatT, 
is further proved by the following passage of Manu, already Repeatedly 
referred to: 

Manu, ii. 17-24 : Sarawati-Drhhadvatyor devct-nadyor yad antaram | 
tarn deva-nirmitam deSam Brahmdvartam prachakshate | 18 | Tasmin 
deSe yah dchdrah pdramparya-kramugatah ( varndndm sdntardldndm 8a 
mddchdra uchyate | 19 | Kuruhhetraih cha Matsyds cha Panchdldh 
S'urasenakdh | esha Brahma/i'shi~deso vai Brahmdvartdd anantarah | 20 I 
Etaddeka-prMulmya sakasad agrajanmanah | svam svam charitram 
Mksheran prithivydm sarva-mdnavCih | 21 j Ifimavad- Vindhyayor madhyam 
yat prdg Yina&andd api | pratyag eva Praydgdch cha madhyadesah pra- 
kirtitah | 22 | A samudrut tu vai pUrvdd d samudrdt tu pakchimdt | 
tayor evdntaram giryor drydvartam vidur budh&h | 23 | krishnasdras tu 
vharati mrigo yatra svabhdvatah | sa jneyo yajniyo deio Mlechhadekas 
tatahparah | 24 | JEtdn dvijatayo desdn samsrayeran prayatnatah | iudras 
tu yasmin kasmin vd nivased vritti-karshitah | “The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies between the two diviue rivers Sarasvati and 

occurred, during which the great fishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas (Us ham Icshudd partidndth nastyah veda *bhidhavatam ). 
The Muni Sarasvaia was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Sarasvati; 
tut ganlavyam itah putra tavaharam aham sadd | ddsydmi'imtsyapravardn whyatdm 
iha li/idrala: “ Go not hence, my son: I will give thee excellent fish for food/’ He 
accordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (prdnan vedamscha 
dhdrayan); and communicated the Vedas again to the other pshis at their desire. 

88 See the fifth volume of this work, pp. 338, ff. Professor "Weber, however, in 
his review of that volume in the Lit. Centralblatt of July 28th, 1870, p. 864, objects 
to the view there stated. 
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'rishadvatl, is called Brahmavartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country, 
is called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
Matsyas, Panchalas, and S'urasenas, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine rishis). 20. From a Brahman born in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties. 21. 
The tract situated between the Him a vat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Vina&ma, and to the west of Prayaga, is known as the 
MadhyadoiSa (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to bo regarded us the proper region of sacrifice; 
beyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Let twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries. But a 
S'Gdra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seek subsistence.” 89 

From this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Vindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions. And even to the north of the Vindhya we find the 
country distributed into several tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banks of the Saras vati. First, then, we have this small region 
itself, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahma, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of the 
creation; or (2) the region of devotion or the Vedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 

P9 I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following note: “Panini, ii. 4, 10, 
says : S'udramm aniranmitanam: the combination into ft dvandva of S'udras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata explains niravasita by vahishkrita) is put into the 
singular. On this the Muhabhusliya remarks : Aryavartad anirvasiianam | he punar 
Aryaoartah j prgg Adarstit prat yak Kdlakavandd dakshinena Himowmtam uttarena. 
Paripdtram J ” The sense is as follows: ‘“Not excluded’ .from Aryavarta. But 
what are the Aryavartas P The country east of Adars'a, west of Kulakavana (or the 
forest of Kalaka), south of the Himayat, and north of Paripatra.” 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvatl on 
the north towards Yrindavana and Mathura), 90 with the country ot the 
Matsyas, Panchiilas, and S'urasenas. The Panohalas are said by Kulluka 
Bhat£a, the commentator on Mann, to have occupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj; and the S’urasenas to have lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Mathura. 91 The third tract, called MadhyadesSa, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Yindhya range, and north-west and south-east, from Yinasana, where 
the Sarasvatl disappeared in the desert (see above, p. 398) to Prayaga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Aryavartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yet more extensive than the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (the eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced seems to intimate that the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvatl (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Punjab) towards the east 
and south; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvatl, were those with which 
they had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Ariane had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
Yindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which wo refer, may be found in Manu, x. 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed., pp. 481, f., 486, ff.), 
whore we are told that the Paumlrakas, Odras, and Dravicjas, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
absence of Brahmans, sunk to the state of Yrishalas, or S'udras. Erom 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
i.e. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast, 92 were then living without 
Brahmanical institutions; and consequently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east¬ 
ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

90 .See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant vol. ii. 

91 Panehiilah Kanyakvbja-deiah S'urasenakah Mathxra-desah. 

62 See Wilson’s Vishnu-Puruna, 1st ed., pp. 190, 192 ; 2nd ed. val. ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes. 
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In the S'atapatha-br ahm an a we find tlie following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Weber (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, ff.), 9S regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banks of the 
Sarasvatl (Satap. Br., i. 4, 1, 10, ff.) :—Videgho ha Mdthavo ’gniih 
Vmhdnaram muhhe babhdra | tasya Gotamo Ruhuganah rishih purohitah 
dm | tamai ma dmantryamdno na pratUrinoti “ na id me \qnir vaisvu- 
naro mulch eld nishpadydtai ” iti | tam rigbhir hvayitum dadhre u 1 vitiho* 
tram tvd have dymnantam samidhlmahi | Ague bpikantam adhvard 
videghaiti | sa na pratisuSrdva “ 1 Ud Agne iuchayas lava iukrdh 
bhrdjantah irate | tava jyotimxhi arehayo ’ videgha ” iti | sa ha naiva 
prati&u&rdva | “ tam tvd ghritasnav imahe ” ity eva ahhivyaharad | atha 
asya ghfita-klrtdv eva Agnir Vaisvanaro mukhad ujjajvdla | tam na 
saSdka dhdrayitum | so 'sya mukhad nishpede | sa imam prithivlm prdpa 
adah | tar hi Videgho Mdthavah dsa sarasvatyam | sa tatah eva prim 
dahann abhlydya imam prithivlm | tam Gotamak cha JRdhugano Videghas 
aha Mdthavah paichad dahantam anviyatuh\ sa imah sarvdh nadir 
atidaddha | Saddnird ity uttarad girer nirdhavati | tam "ha eva na 
atidaddha | tdm ha emu turn pur a brdhmanak na tar anti 11 anatidagdhd 
agnina VaUvdnarena ” iti | tatah etarhi prdchinam lahavo Irahmanah | 
tad ha akshetrataram iva dsa srdvitaram iva asvitditam Agnina Vais - 
vdnarem iti \ tad u ha etarhi kshetrataram iva brdhmndh u hi nunam 
etad yajnair amhvidan I sa ’pi jaghanye naidclghe sam iva eva kopayati 
tdvat kltd 1 natidagdha hy Agnina VaiSvdnarom | sa ha uvdeha Videgho 
Mdthavah “ kva a ham bhavdni ,1 iti | “ atah eva te prdchinam bhuvanam y 
iti ha uvdeha | ad eshd \py etarhi kotala-videhandm maryada | te hi 
Mdthavah | JJha ha uvdeha Gotamo RdhUganah “ Katham nil me 
dmantryamdno na pratya&raushir ” iti | Sa ha uvdeha “ Agnir me 
Vaisvanaro mukhe ’Ihut sa na id me mukhad nishpadydtai tasmdt te na 
pratyasrausham )i iti | u tad u katham abhnd ” iti | “ Yatra eva team 
‘ ghritasnav Imahe ’ iti abhivydhdrshis tadd mi ghpita-kirtdv Agnir 
Vaihdnaro mukhad „ udajvalit tam naSakam dhdrayitum j sa vie mukhad 
nirapadi” iti | “ Videgha” 4 the Mathava bore Agni Vaisvanara in his 
mouth. The ftishi Gotama Kahugana 95 was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, ‘ lest (he said) 

93 See also Lassen's Ind. Ant vol. i. (2nd ed.), p.- 645. 


94 Afterwards prakritized to Videha ? 


95 See R.V. i. 78, 6. 
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Agni (Eire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; ‘We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
0 wise Agni, the sacrificer, tho luminous, the mighty,’ (R.Y. v. 26, 3) 
f 0 Yidegha.’ Ho made no answer. [Tho priest then repeated,] * Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, 0 Agni,’ 
(R.Y. viii. 44, 16) *0 Yidegha.’ [Still] he made no reply. [The 
priest then recited:] ‘Thee, 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,’ etc. 
(R;V. v. 26, 2). So far he uttered; when immediately on the men¬ 
tion of butter (ghrita), Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth from his mouth : 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from kis mouth, and then fell 
down to this earth. Yidegha the Mathavu was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvatl [Agni] then traversed this earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahugana and Yidegha the Mathava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivers; but he 
did not burn across the Sadamra, which descends from the northern 
mountain [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formerly did not use to 
cross this river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Yai.4- 
vanara. But now many Brahmans [live] to the east of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Yaisvanara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Yais¬ 
vanara. Yidegha the Mathava spake : * Where shall I abide ? ’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘ Thy abode [shall he] to the east of this (river).’ This 
stream is even now the boundary of the Ko^alas and Yidehas; for they 
are Matbavas. Gotama Rahugana then said: ‘ How was it that,’ 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer ? ’ He replied: 

1 Agni Yaisvanara was iu my mouth. I did not answer lest he shouD 1 
escape from my mouth.’ ‘How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘did it come 
to pass [that he escaped]?’ [Yidegha auswered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter tho words, “ 0 dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men¬ 
tion of butter, Agni Yaisvanara flashed forth fromuny mouth : I could 
not retain him, he issued from my mouth.’” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmamcal worship, from the banks of the Sarasvatl eastw ard to those 
of the Sadanlra, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the time when the S'atapatha-brahmana was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanira, and it hndtften become 
a 1 principal seat of the Brahinanical religion; as Janaka, the king of 
Videha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,” or emperor. 
Thus (S'atap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice: “ Janaka 
the Vaideha put thi3 question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thou, 0 
Yajnavalkya, know the Agnihotra sacrifice V l O monarch,’ he replied, 
i I know it.’ ” 96 Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legend I have just quoted: “ Tinder the name of Agni Vai&vanara (the 
.Piro which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the. legend the priest 
plays in reference to the king is mysterious; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. The Sadanira presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Gauges and Jumna must 
have previously done in a greater degree), but from the inhospitable 
character of the territory beyond; for the word ‘sravutaram,’ * some¬ 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp. 07 Even after Yidegha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remained 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in greater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country; 
until, in the time of the Satap. Br,, it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i. pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 3, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4, 150, Sadanira is given as a synonym of Karafcoya, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as tlie Sadanira i 3 in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Kosalas and Videhas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant.-—Weber, as above, p. 181. 

96 S'atap. Br, p. 846 : Tad ha etaj JanaJco Vaideho Ydjhavalhjam paprachha 
u Mttha agnihotram Yajnavalkya ” iti “ veda samrad ” iti J See also S'atap. Br. xi. 

6, 2, 1, p. 872, where Janaka is addressed by the Brahmans by the same title. 

97 In illustration of this, a line of the Muhabh. ii. 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that Bhlmasenn, in the course of his conquest of tlie eastern country, 
came to the territory bordering on the Himavat, which was of aqueous origin : taio 
Eimavatah par hath samabhyetya jalodbhavam. 
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"SOUTHWARD ACROSS THE VINDKYA RANGrE. 

^Llsg^^tnd. Ant. i. 64 (2nd ed.), remarks: “ Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoya with the Sadanlra, whilst in other lists they aro 
distinguished from each other. This appears to he the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadanlra means always ‘ abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

Lassen (Zeitschrift for 1839, p. 22, f.) quotes, for another purpose, 
and comments oil, the following passage from the Mababharata, in 
which the name of the Sadanlra occurs; hut it throws no light on its 
position. “ Departing from the Kurus (from Radraprastha), they 
passed through tho middle of Kurujangala, and came to the lovely 
Fadma lake. Then passing Kalakuta, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandaki, Maha^ona, 
and Sadanlra. Having then crossed the beautiful Sarayu, and seen 
the eastern Ko^ala, they crossed tho river Mala Charmanvatl, and 
came to Mithila.” 98 In this passage (if any order has been pre¬ 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadanlra is placed between the 
Gandaki (whatever stream this name denotes) and the Sarayu, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, is of 
little consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the precise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz., that the Brahmans with their 
worship advanced from the Sarasvatl eastward to Behar and Bengal. 

• 

Sect. IV.— Advance of the Aryans from the Doab across the Vindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Delchan. 

It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the different stages "in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, wl>uch a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahman as., the Ramuyana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to dete^ine, and to refer to 
particular periods. 

08 MoMbh., ii. 793: Kuruhhyah prasthitas te tu niudhycna Kwufangahm | 
Mamyam Padmasaro gate a Katakuy.am atitya c.ha | Qandaklm chi JMnVonam 
Sftdhnlriim tathdva cha | Maparcai^ahe nadyah kramcnnityavraJtmtP U ) Utt'dW 
Qartyum ramyam dfishtyapurvam cha Koiatam \ Atitya jagmur Ait hi Id m Malm 
Oharmanvaim nadim ] j 
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As it is only necessary for ray argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and that ia 
bo doing they came into contact with aboriginal races who had been 
in previous occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on $)) that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Eamayana. 

"The Bamayans.,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind. Ant., first ed., 
i. 534; second ei., p. 646, f.), "in the proper action of the poem, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan as Arum.’’ 
" It represents Mithila and Anga in the east as Arian countries; and 
regards the Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond the 
Sarasvati, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Da^nratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch, are the following, Bam ay an a, 
Schlege.rs ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (a=Bombay ed., section 13, 21, ff.; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, If.): Mithilddhipatifk iiiraih Janakam dridha - 
viJcramam | nishthitam sarva-sdstreshu | tcuthd vedoshu nishthitam | . . . J 
tathd Relcaya-rtijdnam vriddham parama-dhdrmikam | hasuram rdja- 
stmhasya sa-putrath tvam ihdnaya | Angehmrafh cha rdjatiam Lomapadam 
susatkpitam 1 suvratam deva-sanhu&am svayam evanayasva ha | Prachyand 
cha Sindhusauvlran SattrushfreyumS c?iapdrthivun \ Pdkshindtydn tiarcn- 
drams cha sarvdn dnaya md chiram | "^firing] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the S'astras, and in the 

^ e das.Bring also the aged ajrd very righteous king of the 

Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomapada, the devout and god-like king of 
the An gas, paying hint all honour And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvira, the Surashtra, and 1 , the southern tnonarchs.” 

The word "southern k’ugs” may, Lassen says, be employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for fr om other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Yindhya was still un¬ 
occupied bv the Ary as. Even the banker of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Irish adas. Thus we are told in the 
Bam., ii. 50, r 38, ft, Bombay ed. (=< ii. 50, 18, if., SchlegePs ed.; 
and ii. 47, 9, ft in Gorresio’e ed.) (a curious passage, which I shall 
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eitd atr aome length): Tatra raja Guho ndma Ramasyatma-samah sakhd | 
Nishada jdtyo balavun sthapatU cheti visratah | sa srutvd purusha-vyd - 
ghraih Rdmam vnhayam dgatam | vriddhaih pwrivrito 'mdtyair jnutihhti 
chdpy updgatah | tato Nishddadhipatim drishfvd durdd upasthitam | 
saha Saumitrind Rdmah samagachhad Guhena sah | tam artak sampa - 
rishva/jya Guho Rdghavam abrcwlt j “ yathd ’yodhya taihedam te Rama 
him karavdni te | lilpikam hi mahdbdho kah prdpsyaty atithim pi'iyam ” j 
tato gunavad annadyam updddya prithagvidham | arghycm chopdnayaoh 
chhlyram vdkyam chedam uvdcha ha | “ svdgatam te mahdbdho taveyam 
Mild mahl | vayarn preshy dh bhmdn bharta sadhu rdjyam pra&adhi 
nah ” | .... Guham evam bruvdnam tu Ildghavah pratyuvdcha ha | 
“ architdi chaiva hpishpU cha bhavatd sarvada vayam | padbhydm abhi- 
garndch chaiva sneha-sandarimiena cha" | bhujdbhydm sadhu-vrittoMydm 
pxdayan vdkyam abravlt | “ dishtya tv dm Guha pasydmi hy arogaiii 
saha bandhamih ” | ‘ ‘ There [there was] a king caUed GruKa, of the 

race of the ."Nishadas, a friend whom Rama regarded as himself, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati). 39 He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come to his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Rama then, along with the son of 
Sumitra (i.e. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Nishada 
king had arrived, met him. Guha, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Rama), embraced him, and said: ‘ This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for thee ? For who shall find 
a guest so dear as thou art?* He* then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ‘arghya’ (offering); 
and then said: 1 Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine : 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ .... Rama replied thus to this address of Aiiha: 

* We have always been honoured by thee, and %e have bee? delighted 
with thee ; both by thy coming on foot to meet us, and b} thy dis¬ 
play of affection.’ Then pressing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
said: ‘Happily, 0 Guha, I behold theo and all thy kinsfolk in good 

health,’ ” etc. 100 This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Rama wfth 

* 

59 Soo the first volume of this work, p. 366, r.ote 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brahma Siitra, i. 3, 34. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 317. 

100 It is singular that a Nishada should be here represented as a friend of Itfima. 

“ equal to (or, dear as) himself,” and whom he affectionately embraces. The com¬ 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Y'xdyapi Idpsasakhyam “hina-prenhyaih 
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• ; 'iiis wife and brother across the Ganges (Bam., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 

yv. 4-7 and 68, ff., = Bombay ed. ii. 52, 5, if., 74, ff.): and after¬ 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way. (Biim., Schegel’s and Bombay editions; ii. 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, etc.) 

In the same poetical narrative, the Dandnka forest is represented 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna. The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separaf# hermitages are scattered, 101 while wild beasts and 
Bakshasas everywhere abound. lca “The Bamayana,” says Lassen 
(first ed., i. 535; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the first attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 


hma-sakhyam ” ity etdirn upapalalmhit yanitam tathdpi tad vipra-vishayam ] vajnarn 
iitavika - balena pi ayojan matt vat shadvidha-bala-sangrahasya raja-dharmutvdchcha 
tat-sakhyam eva iti dik j air a idam bodhyam Nishdda - Quha-vhhaye ttdmasya 
“ atmasamah mhha ” ity mam vadatd Vdfaiikina Itmna-samatva-Jldma-bamdna- 
khydtitvoktya. bhagavad-bhaktatvma uVishadatve *pi purva-krita-dravanadimattvena 
tasya tuUvajnatvam sutfritutn | “Although such a friendship is, according to the 
Words (no doubt of some snmti), ‘the servico of the low, and the friendship of the 
low/ etc., reckoned among the minor sins, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need tlioy have of a force of people 
living in the forests', and it is part of a king’s duty to collect a force of six kinds 
of soldiers. Here it is to be understood that V&linlki, when ho describes the .Nisbada 
Guha as being a ‘ friend dear to Kama as his own soul.’ by speaking of his equality 
with Burn a, and of his being in the same category with Kama, intimates that he 
had,—-through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in the state of 
a Nish ad a, yet by what he had formerly done and heard,—attained to a knowledge 
of the highest truth.” 

101 Bam. iii. 1 , 1 , Bombay ed. (» iii. 6, 1 , Gorresio): dPjaviiya tit -maMranyam 
Damlaicaranyata atmavdn J JRdmo dadarda dnrdharshas tdpasadranm-mandalatu] 
Bin, ,, alludes to the vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombay ed. (=iii. lo, 33, 
GorresiO,-. JYa tu janami tarn dedam vanasyasya mahattaya | Jiufra drama -padam 
ramycm mahfrsbes tasya jlhmatah | “ From the vastness of the forest, I cannot 
discover the qmt where the sacred hermitage of the great and wise yfehi exists. 

103 At a bter period, after the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
Hindustan southern India came to he regarded as the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
religion and learning. Thus in the verse of YyOsa cited by "Weber (Hist, of Ind. 

247, note), it if*' said: Samprppte tu kalau kale Vindhyddrer at tarn sthitdh J 
tfrdhmanah yajnarahita/i jycdih4Mra-paravgmukhah | “ In the Bali age the 

Brahmans living to the north of the Vindbya are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
astronomy; 7 while another law book, quoted by the same writer, says: Vindhyasya 
dakshiw bh(fye yatra Crbddvari sthita | tatra Vedadcha yajnddc/ta bhavishyanti Kalau 
yuge | “ In the Bali age the Vedas and sacrifices will by found to the south of the 
Yindhya, on the hanks of the Godavari.” 


conquest; but it presupposes tlio peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the same direction, as having taken place still earlier. 
Rama, when he arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accessible. Agastya appeal's as the adviser and 
guide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot hut recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Braiimanical missions. The Rakshasas whb are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the priests, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brahmanical institutions. The only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Rama, and render him assist¬ 
ance. This can only mean that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Rama reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had been expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not wc concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Rakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
Bprites appear to be denoted hv the word Dasyu in the Vedic hymns), 

_or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 

imagination runs riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal¬ 
ity,_there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 

referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to he 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are, some of the passages 
of the Ramayana in which the atrocities of the Rakshasas are 
described. An aged rislri, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbouriiood of Chitrakuta, thus represents to Ramaothe sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Rfun., ii. 116, 11, if. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff.): Rdvandvarajah fca&hit Kharo ntimeha 
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rdkslmah \ utpdtya tdpasdn sarvdn janasthdna-nivdsinah | 12 | 
dhrishtaS chajitakd&i cha nrisamiah purusliadakah | avaliptaS cha papas 
oka tv dm cha tdta na mrishyate | 13 | tvam yada-prabhriti hy asminn 
dlrame tdta vartase | tada-prabhpiti rakshdmsi viprakurvanti tdpasdn | 
14 | darSayan ti hi Mbhatsaih hr dr air bMshanakair api | nand-rupair 
virupaiS cha riipair asukha-darSanaih | 15 j apraSastair asuchibhih 
samprayujya cha tdpasdn | pratighnanty apardn kshipram mdrydh 
puratah athitdn | 16 | tcshu tesliv dsramasthdneshv abuddham avallya 
cha | ramante tdpasdifts tatra ndSayanto 'Ipachetasah | 17 | avakshipanti 
srug-bhdndCm agnln sinohanti vdrina | kalasdfnS cha pramardanti havane 
samupasthite | 18 | tair durntmabhir dvishfan dSramdn prajighdmsavah | 
gaman&y&nya-deSasya chodayanty rishayo ’dya mam | tat pura Rama 
sdrlrlm upahimstim iapasvishu | dar Say anti hi dushfaS te tyahhydmah 
imam diramam | “11, 12. A certain Rakshasa, called Khara, the 

younger brother of Havana, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
a man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
•Tanasthana and cannot endure thee. 13. From the time when thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Rakshasas distress the devotees. 
14. They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forma. 15. And these base ( andrya ) wretches harass others by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. These 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised 103 into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17. 
They cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these maliguant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to another place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics: we shall abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on his journey through the forest, Rama encounters 
Yiradha, a Rakshasa, who is thus described, Ram. Bombay ed. hi. 2, 
4, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 7, 5, ff.): Radar Sa girispinydbham purushd- 
dam mahdsvanam | 5 | gabhvrdksham mahtivaktraih vikatam vikafodaram | 

103 The original words ore: Abitddham and avallya, which the commentator 
explains as “ abyddham " nviditam yathti bhavati tathd nidradau “ avallya cha ” 
nirbhayam aslishya cha j “ Unknown, in sleep, etc.; and fearlessly insinuating 
themselves.” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words linah vihrita-darsandh , 
“dissolved” [into air] and “changed in appearance." 
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bibKalMih vishamam dirgham vikriiam ghora-darianam | 6 | tamtam 
charma vaiyaghram vasdrdrafh rudkirokshdam | trilsanam sarva-thutd- 
ndt/i vyuditasyain wdntakam | 7 | trln airhhCms dhaturo vydghrdn dvau 
vri/cau prisliatdn dasa | savishdham vasd-digdhaih gajasya cha siro mahat j 
avmajydyam kale vinadantam mahdsvanam | “ He beheld a being like 

a mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread* 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, and smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 104 

This demon, who was slain by llama, turned out to be a Gandluirva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a llakshasa; but now on his 
death, regains his primeval form. He, nevertheless, requests that his 
body shall be buried after the manner of the llakshasas ; Ham., Bomb, 
eil. iii. 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19): Avafe chapi muu Rama nikslvipya 
ktisali vraja | rakshasdm gata-saivanam esha dharmah sandtmiah | 23 | 
avafe ye nidhiyante teshum lokdh satdtandh | . . . . j 27 | tatah kha - 
nitram adaya Lahhmanah ivabhram uttamam \ (Manat pdrkatas 
tasya Viradhasya mahutmanah | 28 | tarn muhta-kanfham utkshipya 
Sankukarnam mahdsvanam | VirCidham prdkshpat svabhre nadantani 
bhairavasvanam | “And, Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for such is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 

io* The NishSdas also are described in the Purunas as very black and ugly, but 
differ from the Rukshasas in being very short. See the first vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
303, and Wilson’s Vishnu-Pur. 2nd cd.. i. 181. The Bhug.-Pur.,iv. 14, 43-40, thus 
describes them:—** Viniichityaivam rishayo vipanngsya ma/upateh | mamanthuv 
urum tarasd tatrdsld bdhuJco narah | kaha^rishm 'ihramZingo hrusvabdhur mahd~ 
hannh | Ernxvapad nimnandsdgro raktakakas Cmrumurdhajah | Tam tu te 'vanatam 
dmam kirn kdromlti vddinam | niahulety abruvum tat a ta nishddas tato *bhavat | 
Tasya vam'datu naishiidah giri-kanana-gochartih | ‘ The risbis having thus resolved, 
vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defunct king (Vi » i), when there issued from it a 
servile mnu, black as a crow, very short in limb, wuh sfiort arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-colnured hair, This man, humble and bowed 
down, asked them what ho should do. They answered, ' 3 down ’ (ntihtda), and 
he, in consequence, became a Nxshada. His descendants are w fNfaisbiidas, who 
dwell in bills and forests.” We uro informed by Prof. Wilson that, the Padma 
Parana (Bba.-K.) “ has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, largo cars, and a protuberant belly/’ 
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Rakshasas; such of them aa are so interred attain to ever-enduring 
•worlds.” . . . u 27. Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the great Viradha. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, 105 loud-voiced Rfikshasa, after Rama had Removed his foot from 
his throat, he, cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully. n 106 
This may allude (as "Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanieal Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes. 

The following are two further passages in which the Rakshasas and 
their oppression of the anohorites are described, l^he sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemies by their superhuman faculties; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Ram., Bombay ed., iii. 
6, 15, ff. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, ff.) : So 'yam brdhmam-bhUyisktho 
vunaprastha-gano mahdn | tvanndtho 1 nuthdvadRama Rnkshasair hanyaU 
bhrisam | ehi paly a sarlrdni munlndm bhavitdtmanam | katdndm 
Rukshasair ghorair bahundm bahudhu vane | Rampd-nadl-mvd&driCwi anu 
Mmdakinhn api | Chitraknld lay a mm oka kriyate kadanam mahat | 
u This large company of hermits, principally Brahmans, whose lord 
thou art, is .slaughtered by the Rakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Rama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by the Rakshasas in many parts of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Tampa, and the 
Mandakihl, 107 and the residents on Chitrakuta.” Ram. iii. 10, 10, 
Bombay ed. (=Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, ff.): 10. | Rdhhamr Ran- 
dakdranye bahubhih Jcamariipibhih | 11 | arditah ema bhrtiam llama 

105 The sense of the epithet ianku- Icarna is not clear. It is compounded of 
ianku, a “pin/' “peg,” or “stake,” and harm, “ear.” The commentator explains 
oanku b} ianku-vat kafktnam, “ hard as a pin.” 

100 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters Kabandhft, another Rakshasa, whom 
at his request Laksmana burns on o funeral pile in a trench.—Ram. iii. 71, 31; 72, 
1, ff. («=Gorr. sec. 75, \erses, 45, 50, ff.) 

107 Here it will bo observed that the name of a river in the Himalaya [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath; see the first volume of this 
work, 1st ed.. p. 187, note; Rumftyana, iv. 44, 94, Gorresio’s ed. saptavshi-bhami- 
nam tatra Uttra Mundakint nadt | “ There (in the country of the Uttara Kurus) is 
the abode of tluxseven rishis; there is the river MandukinIand my “Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnathprinted in 1855 for private circulation, p. 15, f.j is applied to 
a river in the centre of India. This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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"'Mavftn nan tatra rakshdu J homa-Jeule tu aamprdpte parva-kCileshu 
ckdnagka | 12 | dharnhayanti ma dwrdharskftfr Rdhhasdh pUitdsandh | 
Rdhhasair dharshitdndm cha tdpasdndm tapasvincim j 13 | gatim mri- 
gayamdndndm bhavdn nah parama gatih | Jcarnam tapah-prabhdven a 
sa/ctdh hantum ni&achimln | 141 chirtirjUam na chechhamm tapak 
Ichavdayituih vayam | bahuvighnam tapo nityafh duicharam chaiva Rd- 
ghava (16 j tend sap am na munchdmo bhakshyamdmU cha lidhhasath | 
10, 11. “We are greatly harassed by numerous Rakshasas ia the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at w?ll. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-devouring 
Rakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout ascetics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking a helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
power of our austerities we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors. 
The utterance of a curso, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Yisvamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408/ Slta, however, 
thinks that her husband Rama has no right to slay the Rakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had done him no 
injury. 108 

It does not appear, however, why the aid. of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appeal’s to have been per¬ 
fectly successful, in keeping the Rakshasas under restraint. 7Iis prowess 
is thus described, Ram. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (= Gorresio’s ed. iii, 
17, 17, ff.): Agastyah iti vikkyato loko svemiva karmand [ usramo 
drisyate tasya pari&runta-kramdpahak | | 81 | Ifigrihya tarasd 

mrityim loltandm hita-hdmyaya j dakshina. dik kritd yena iaranyd 
punyakarmand | 82 | Tasyedam u&rama-padam prabhavad yasya raksha- 
saik | dig iyarn dahkind trasud dpisyate nopabhujyate | 831 yadd- 
prabhriti chdkrdntd dig (yarn punyakarmand | tadd-prabhriti nirvairuh 
prasdntdh rajamchardh | 84 | Ndrnnd cheyam bhagavato dakshina dik 

108 Ram. iii, 9, 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 13, 22): Ra kathu'nchana sd kuryd 
gpihita-dhanushd ivayd | buddhir vairaih vim hantim Mkshwdn Dandakasritan J 
aparadham vim hantum loko vira na mamsyate j 
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pradakshtna |. prathitd tnshu lokeshu durdharsbn Jcrura-karmablnh { 
85 | Miirgam niroddhum mtatam bhdskarasydckalottamah J sandesam 
palayams tmya Vindkyasailo m vardkato | .... | 90 | JSfdtra jived 
mriuidvdiil kruro vd yadivti Sat hah | nriSafnsah pdpavritto vd munir 
08 k'i tathuvidhah j u 79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 
the world by his holy acts, (that hermitage) which offers relief to 

the wearied, is now in view.81. [This is thej meritorious 

sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (see above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 

whoso might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed*upon, and not possessed, by the Eakslutsas. 
83. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Thvough the name 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re¬ 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the cruel. 
85. The lofty Yindhya range (which sought to grow to a great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther/ 1 ... a 90. No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, or murderous, or sinful man may dwell here:—such is 
this muni.” 

In a preceding part of the same section, iii. 11, 55, f., Bombay ed. 
(^Gorresio’s ed., iii. 16, 13, ft’.), the destruction of two Asuras called 
Vdtapi and Ilvala, by this sage, is described: Ihaikadu kila kruro Tdtdpir 
api chelvalah | bhrdtarau 8 ahtdv astdm brahman a-yhnau maldsurau |56 j 
DhCirayan brahmanam rupam Ikalah sarhskpitam vadan | amantrayaia 
vipran sa Sraddham uddiSya mryhrinah | 57 | Dhrataram samskritam 
kritvd tatas tain viesla-rUpinam | tan dvijan bhojaydmdsa Sr a ddhu-drhhtcna 
kavmand 1581 Tato bhuktaintdm teshdih viprdndm llvalo *bravit | u Vdtdpe 
nhhkrammv ” eti svarena mahatd vadan\ 591 Tato bhrdtur vachah Srutva 
Vdtdpir mesha-vad nadan | bhitoa bhitxd Sarirani brahmandnam t Hnhh- 
pa tat 109 | .... | 61 | Agastyena tadd devaih prdrtliitena malarshind | 

109 YTe h avo tore a form of the imperfect without the augment, vinixhpatat for 
vjmrapatat , on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment 
is Vedic {nd-abhdvah arshah). In Gorresio’s edition the perfect nishpapata is 
substituted. In i. 18,17, tlio Bombay edition has similarly pushpa-vrishtiS cha kJidt 
pntat, “ a shower of flowers fell from the sky,” where the commentator makes a 
similar remark ( ad-abhdvaS chhandasah). 
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nnmtmya hila add he lhahhitah sa mahdsurah | 62 | Tatah “ sampan - 
mm ” ity uktva datvd haste ’vanejanam | bhrataraih “ niskramasv” eti 
Ihalah samahhdshata | 63 | Sa tadd bhdshamunam tu hhrdtaram vipra- 
ffhdtinam | abravit prahasan dhiman Agastyo mnnisattamah | 64 | u Knto 
mshkramitum iaktir tnayd jvrnasya Rakshasah | Ihrdtus tu mesha - 
rivpasya gatmya Yama-sddanam ” | 65 | Atha iasya vachah krutvd 
hhrdtur nidhana-samiritam | pradhar shay i turn arebhe munim krodhad 
nUacharah | “55. Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Ilvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 

56. The ruthless Ilvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony ( sruddha ). 

57. Ho then served up to them, with the rites«appropriate to a ^radclha, 
his brother Vatapi, who had been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with a loud voice, 6 Vatapi, issue 
forth.' 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Vatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. “61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Vatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, ‘ All is com¬ 
plete/ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 
4 Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brahman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, 4 How can he come 
forth, when lie has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama V 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, Ilvala began to assail Agastya,” but but was 
burnt up by the flash of his eye. 110 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south: 111 Nirjitd jwalokasya tapasd bhdvitdtmand | 
Ayastyena duro.dharsha munind dakshineva dtk | “As the southern 

110 An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud., i. 475. lie 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the remombrance of some cannibals living 
in the Dekban. The story is told more at length in the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilygla asks Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to eat a whole ram. Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, after his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal; which he accordingly begs may he served 
up. and swallows (iii. 16, 22, ff.), with the result already told, 

111 On. Agastya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409; and Caldwell’s’ 
Dravidian Grammar. 
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region, an assailable by living beings, was conquered by the fnodita- 
tive muni Agustya, through his austerities.” 

Vibhlshana, the brother of Havana, is represented by his sister 
Surpauakha, in her interview with Rama, as virtuous And one who 
does not follow the practices of the Rakshasas. 112 Can this allude to 
some of the southern tribes or chiefs, who allied thonmelves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanieal usages, or is it merely a fictitious portion 
of the story ? Vibhlshana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama. 113 In the Rfunopakbyana 
in the Third Book of the Maliabh., verses 15,913-16, while Havana 
asks Brahma to mako him invincible by superhuman beings, Yibhi- 
shana, on the other hand,* prays, “that even in the greatest calamity, 
ho may never incline to unrighteousness, and that tbo Brahmanieal 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield.” 11 ' 1 
He thus indicates hia submissive disposition towards the Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas are described by Khara, one of their chiefs, Ram. in. 
22, 8, f. («=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un¬ 
yielding in battle, in colour like a dark blue cloud.” 116 
Khara himself is characterized by Rama as the “ perpetual enemy 
of the Brahmans,” 113 as “ cruel, hated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” 117 Havana is stigmatized as an “over- 
thrower of religious duties, and a ravislier of the wives of others;” 118 

as “one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 

■" j? ’ ,’ 4 : iki'.r ,r : V : . , ik 

Rum., Bombay ed., iii. 17, 22: Vibhlshana* tu dhaswatmti na tu Rakshma- 
cheshtitah (= Gorresio\s ed., iii. 23, 38: VibhUkams cha dhmmtm Mhhasachdr^ 
varjitah j |) 

^ 1S Rfiiu « (Gorresio's ed.), v. 91, 20: Tahcka Hamah sanmtthapya parishrajya cha 
Uukshasam | Uvacha madhuram vdJcyam sakha mama bhav&n iti | Tlie Bombay ed., 
n. 19, 24, has only iti bnwqQam Hhmas tu paruhvajya Vibhlshanam | abravll 
Zakshmanam ityadi | 

il4 ^Mahabh., iii. 15,918: Paramapadgatasyapi nadharme me matir bhavet J Asik- 
Mam cha bhagawn brahmastram pratibhdtu me J “ In verse 15,197 Vibhlshana 
is styled dharmagoptd kriyaratih , “a protector of righteousness, end devoted to 
religious rites.” 

113 Rakshasam bhima-veganam mnareshv anivarttmam } Nitty Tmuta-vamandm, etc. 
Rum., iii. 30, 12 («Gorr. ? iii. 35, 68, and 100): Nityam brahmanaka^aku. 
Gorresio, Ibid., verse 70; Kruratman btahmavidvish^a tyakiadharma supii- 
pakpit. 

118 Ibid., 32,12 (e? Gorr. 36,11): Uchhetdraih cha dharm anurn paradarahhimar- 
danam „ 


the Brahmans had offered with hymnsand as a “ snatcher away 
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of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” 119 Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Havana approaches 
Sita, pronouncing* the Vedas, ‘Ram. iii. 46, 14, (« Gorr. 52, 20). m 

Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
a part in the Ramayana, have we another olass of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their* form of re¬ 
ligious worship; or are they, as well as the Rakshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations? In Ram., iii. 72, 18, f., Bombay ed. (=* Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “Sugrlva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, ns he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
siding his friends.” 121 And we are told that at the inauguration of 
tins same Sugrlva, who was reinstated by Rama in Ms kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “ the monkeys gratified the 
Brahmans according to the prescribed rule, with gifts of jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Vedio formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred texts, upon the kindled fire, 
under which had been spread ku£a grass.” 122 

The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Ram. (Bombay 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 33, 1, ff.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugrlva for Ms 
tardiness in. aiding Rama. The cavern, however, is a cavo only in 
name, as, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted as 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, palaces, a mountain stream, etc. 
TMs feature of monkey-life (their occupation of a cavern) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 

119 Ram., 32, 19 ( = Gorr. 36, 11, ff.): Mantrair abhishfatam punyam ad/aareshu 
dvijatibhih | hamrddneshu yah sotnam upahvnti mahabalah [ Brdpta-yajna~huram 
dushfam brahmagknam krurakdrinam | 

120 Brahma-ghosham adirayan j In the Makabh., iii. 15,981, the sons of Vaisfra- 
vana, i.e. Havana and his brothers, aro said to have been originally sarve veda~vhxah 
surah sarve meharita-vratdJ} % “all of them learned in the Vedas, heroic, and at¬ 
tentive to religious rites.” 

121 Na tu to so *■vamantavyah Sugrlvo vanarodhipah | kpithfnah kamarupi cha 
sahdyarthc cha krityavdn J See above, p. 167. 

123 Earn., iv. 26, 29, ff. (~ Gorr. 26,27,28): Tatas to vdnaraireshfhmi abhishektum 
yathdvidhi J liatnair vastraii cha bhakshyaU cha ioshayitvd doija'nhabhdn } 301 
Tatah kusa-paristtrnaTn samiddham jdt.avodasam | Mantraputma havishd hated 
mantravido jmdh jj 
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Characteristics, or it may have reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the southern forests. 

I need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan 
which I havo just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poet’s imagination. 

It is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in the Rama¬ 
yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of brings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are so ofteh alluded to in the Rigveda. The Ramayana, 
as we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, I2 ' J as enemies of the 
Rrahmans, as eaters of men, 124 as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., etc. In the samo way the Rigveda (see above, 
pp. 363, 371, ff., and 390, if.) speaks of the Dasyus, ltakshasas, or 
Yatudhanas as being “destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 
( akarman , avrata , apavrata , ayajyu , ayajvan ), as “practising different 
rites” ( anyavrata ) as “godless” (adeva } adevayu ), “haters of prayer” 
(brahmadvish), as “inhuman” ( amdnusha ), “ferocious looking, or 
with fierce eyes” ( ghora-ehahlm ), as “flesh-eaters” ( hravyad ), “de- 
vourers of life,” or “ iiisatiable” ( asutrip ), as “eaters of human and 
•of horse flesh,” (R.V. x. 87, 16 : Yah pauruakeyena hravishd mman\te 
yo asvyem paimd ydtudhdnah ); as monstrous in form, and possessed of 

123 In the Mahabh., xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is so often assigned 
in the Riimfiyana to Rakshasas, is attributed to a Nishada. Arjuna is there 
said to have arrived in the course of his progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of the Nishadas; and to have vanquished that king’s son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice (yqjna-vighndrtham Uyatam). 

124 In tho story of Gautama, already partially quoted, in p. 365, f. from the Mahabh., 
the very same epithet of “ man-eater” ( purushada ) which the Ramayana applies to 
the Rakshasas, is employed to characterize the Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh. merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons. The Bruhman who re- 
prouches Gautama with sinking into the condition of a Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘coming home with a bow in his hand, Iris limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance lik<f a man-eater,” etc. ( . . . . dhanush-panim dhpitayudham ( Rudhi~ 
rend v asikt any am griha-duftram updgatam { Tam dfifhfvu purushddabham apadhvastam 
Jcshaydgatam , etc.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. 135 It is quite possible that the author 
of tho Ramayana may have borrowed many of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymns of the Rigveda. 

The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor Gorresio, 
writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of India south of the Yindhya range are called 
in the Ramayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were, little known at tnat 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of tho 
Dekhan differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and language.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, p. 402 : 
“The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical .allegory, 
applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them m 
civilization and religion. These Rakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Ramayana 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark¬ 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin, 186 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeds to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Yindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south. The 
first, whom the Ramayana styles Vanaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the A ryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization; 
since they entered into league with Rama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater pari of the tribes 

m In R.V. } iv. 4, 16, another epithet, viz. as as, “ one who does not praiso [the 
o-ods],” is applied to the Raksiiases. Baha asaso KaJcshawh pahi asman druho nido 
mitramaho avadydt : “Thou who art to be revered by thy friends, burn the 
Rakshases who offer no praise; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 

128 The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who came 
into contact with the Hamitic or Cushitic tribes, some of them nearly savage, as the 
Rephaim and the Zainzummim, Deut., ii. 20. 
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south of the Yindhya also submitted to the institutions of the Ary as; 
but towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applied the name of Rakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Yeda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Rama, celebrated 
in tbe Bamayana, was directed. The Arlan tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculent, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Rumayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu¬ 
liarities of the race in 'question which reveal its real character. It 
represents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black t collyrium; attributes to them crisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips j and describes them as wearing gold 
oarrings, necklaces, turbans, and all thoso brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented a 3 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices. 
The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri¬ 
fices, is the terrible Rudra or S'iva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin. 137 Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites. 188 Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama’s expedition against the Rakshasas to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between the same two races, as some Puranic 
legends relate that KArttavIrya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

m In a note (no. 35, vol. x., p. 291), to Kura., vi. 54, 33 (where the disturbance 
of Dakslm’e sacrifice by S'iva is alluded to), Gorresio writes: “ The fact here alluded 
to is mentioned rather than described in the First Book, 68, 9, ,ff. ( = Bombay ed., 
66, 9, ff.;. It appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the ancient forms of worship. S'iva, a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Karaite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
participate in the new vforsliip and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which ho was 
excluded; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri¬ 
fices. succeeded in being admitted to share in them.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
with the sacrifice of Daksha, see ‘Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, vol. i., pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
Hall’s od.), and the fourth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 312-324. 

128 As Signor Gorresio has not supplied any references to the passages in which 
these various characteristics of the Rakshasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his details. Sec, however, Ram. v. 49, 1, ft’. (« Gor*. 45, 1, ff.) 
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of Tartar am a, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the Bamayana, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Havana prisoner (Wilson, Vislmu 
Purana, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417; Dr. Hall’s ed. iv. 22, f., 65, f. j and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478). 129 

In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the aborigines of southern India are not 
generally regarded as of Hamitic origin; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist, of Iud. Lit. p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Bamayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir¬ 
cumstances. Stta (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Big- 
Veda, 1 * and in the Grihya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre¬ 
sents the Arian agriculture ; while he regards Bama as the ploughman 
personified. The Bamayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 131 

129 The story is thus told in the Vishnu Purana, iv. 11, 4: Mahishmatyurk 

digvijaydbhydgato JYarniadd-jald'vagdhana-kr^dd-nipdnamadukulSna ayatnenuiva tents 
atesha ~ deva-daitya - gandharvesa - jayodbhuta - madavalepo 'pi Havanah pas nr wa 
baddhah sva-nagaraikante sthdpitah | % When, in the course of his campaign ol 
conquest, Havana came, to Mahishmatl (the capital of KiirttavTrya), there he who 
htul become filled with pride from his ■victories over all the devas, daityas, and the 
chief of tho Gandhnrvns, was captured without difficulty by Kiirttavirya (who was 
excited by bathiug and sporting in the Narmadu, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like a wild beast in a corner of his city." Prof. Wilson (p- 417, note) states 
that, according to the Vayu Pur., Karttavlrya invaded Lanka, and there took Havana 
prisoner; but that tho circumstances are more generally related as in the Vishnu 
Purana. 

130 Rigveda,iv. 67,6, f. ( = A.V. iii. 17, 8) : ArvUcht vxbhage bham site vandamnhe 
tvd J Yathd nah sabhaga’sim yathd nah suphala' sasi | 17 J (=A.V,, iii. 17, 4) Indrah 
attain ni gfihnitu (am Pasha amt yachhntu | (A.Y., abhi rakshatu) | Sd nah pay as- 
vati duhdm nttardm attar am sanidm | « Propitious Furrow, approach ; Furrow, wo 
worship thee, that thou mayeat be propitious to U3, and prolific to us. 7 . May Indra 
plough the Furrow, may Pfishan direct her: may she, full.of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year. 1 ' See Wilson’s translation and note, and 
Vaj. Sanhita, 12, 70, 

131 See also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 176, 277; vol. ii. 
pp. 292, 410; his dissertation on the Raraatapanlya-npanishad (Berlin, 1864), 
p. 275 ; and his Essay on the Ranuiyanu (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, ff. It would lead mo too 
far to give any summary of the varied contents of this learned treatise. Toe reader 
can also consult the views of Mr. Talboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
The Ramayana and the Brahwahlc period, pp. 37, f.; 316-318. 
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Sect. V .—Indian traditions regarding the tribes in the south of the 


Having furnished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the races whom they there encountered (if there 
is any historical hash for the fabulous narrative of the liamdyaua), I 
lu,ve now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasyu tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brahmana, 
vii. 18, 18 were descended from the Bishi Yi^vamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras. And Mpnu, x. 43, 44, 183 specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once been Kshatriyas, but had sunk into the 
condition of Vrishaks (or S'udras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholae and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivansa to have once been Kshatriyas, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara. 134 
In the same way it appears that several of the Puranas, the Yayu, 
Alatsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karnata, 
Ghola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Bushyauta, the adopted son of 
Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshatriyas. (See Wilson’s 
Vishnu Parana, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note l). 136 Turvasu, 
the Puranas say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south¬ 
east. Thus the Harivansa relates: “ Yayati, son of Nahusha, having 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons. This wise monarch placed Turvasu 
over the south-east region.” 136 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 

1M Q uoted ia the hrst volume of this work, pp. 356, 3.58 ; and nbove, p. 364 

133 Alreni |y <* uoty a in volume, pp. 481, f M together with other parallel 

texts from the Mahabh. m g eo tli e first volume, p. 4;->8. 

‘ 3 * The Harivansa, s^ct. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Katnutn: .Karntha- 
mad ath Akndai chatvaras tasya chh" atmajah | IKtndyascha Keralas rhaiva Kolas 
Cho/ascha parthivah [ Tcsham janapadah sphltah Kandydi Choldh. sakeralah\ 
•‘Prom KuruthiUma sprang Akrlda, who had four sous, Pandva, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chola, and'Kerala.” 

l itJ Ibid., sect. ^0, verses 1616, ff. : Saptadvlpam Yaydtis tu jitvd prit/tvtm sa- 
mgaratnj vyabhajat panchadhd rajan putranam Ndhmha» tadd ( Dili dafohina- 
purvey am Tvrvamm matimdn prabhuh | . . . . nyayojayat { j 
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Fay all’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that ho 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Mahabh. i. 3478, ff., gives the following particulars of the curse: 
‘‘‘Since thou, though horn from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be cut off. Thou, fool, shalt he 
king over those degraded men who live like the mixed castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
preceptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” 137 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men¬ 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Kshatriyas, or as 
descendants of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitants of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parts of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Sect. VI.— Languages of the south of India , and their fundamental 
difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the earlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to havo 
bet l spoken by non-Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin¬ 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas; and I have also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda¬ 
mentally different from the Sanskrit. 138 I shall now proceed to 

137 Yat tvarn me hpdayaj jdto vayah svam na prayachhasi j tasmdt nraja sa~ 
muchhedum Turret no tava yasyati | Sanktrnachara-dharm rah u prtxtilomachnreshH 
cha | PisUatsuhu cti antyeshu mudha rdjd bhmmhyaai | Guru-daro-prasaktuhu 
tiryag-yoni-yateshu cha | Pasu-dharminhu papelshu Miechheshu tvojn bhavinhyasi 11 
la verso 3533 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Yavanas (Turvasor 
Ymarnh amfitdh | ) 138 See above, p. 49, 
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establish in detail (.he assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

YariouB savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
central India, such as the Gonds, Kols, etc., whose language is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modern Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit. It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races. It will 
■’suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re¬ 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
tribes who occupy the Dekhan; and that the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to these languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell's Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell's Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages. 
From the last-named work I abstract the following details:—“ There 
are four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern India, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese* and Malayalim, spoken col¬ 
lectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides dvo 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is so nearly related to any of - the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Tamil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malay alim have the most affinity to each other, and yot 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
he understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages; and though the great majority of roots in both 
aro identical, yet ?they arc so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would ho scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
bo regarded as*distinct languages. 

The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India 139 
las See Colobrooko’s Misc. Essays, t61. ii., pp. 21, ff. 
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in two sots of five, tlie five Gaums and the five Dravidas. In the 
latter, they include the Mahratha and Guijara, as well as the Telinga, 
the Karnataka, and the Dravida or Tamil. The first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three; as, though the 
Mahratha and Gutjara (Guzerutee) possess certain features of resem¬ 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengali, etc., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Tcfinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnataka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the. Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sanskrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain h small proportion of 
aboriginal or non-Sanskrit words, they are mainly composed of words 
derived by corruption from the Sanskrit, 140 while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
bulk of their vocabulary and their whole genius and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.” 

On this subject I shall introduce here somo quotations from a note 
by Mr. P. "W*. Ellis, appended to the preface to Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar: u In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Ndgari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, and other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex¬ 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sanscrit is written. 

Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva¬ 
tions from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.”— 

(p. 2).“ The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 

directed, is* formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of an'y other language, 
140 See above, p. 32, f. 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, etc., ex¬ 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree; the actual difference in the three dialects 
here mentioned is in fact to bo found only in the affixes used in the 
formation of words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.”—(p. 3.) 

i( To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, 0, P, and 
Y, have been taken from the common Dhatuinala, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Telugu Dhatumala. , * i These will be found in 
the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one'agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 
These lists I will copy here:— 


8AN8TUIIT. 

Ak, to mark, move, move tortuously. 
Ag, to move, move tortuously. 

Agh, to move, despise, begin, move 
quickly. 

Ag ha, to sin. 

Achy to honour, serve. 

Anchy to move, speak unintelligibly, 
speak intelligibly. 

Ajy to throw, move, shine. 

] to move. 

A\ky\ 

Ady to occupy, undertake. 

Kate, to hint desire, go. 

Katck, laugh. 

Kakh, laugh. 

Kakkh, laugh. 

Kagy to move. 0 

Kachy to tie, shine. 

Kaj\ to hiccup. 

Kat, to move, screen, rain. 

Kath, to fear, recollect anxiously. 

Kady to oat, rejoice, divide, preserve. 

Pachy to cook, explain, stretch. 

Paij,, to shined move. 
l*a(hy to speak. * 

Pany to traffic, praise. 


TELtfGTj, 

Akkality to contract the abdominal mus¬ 
cles. 

Agalu, to separate, break. 

AgtjUy to worship. 

Aggahy to be insufferable, excessive. 

AUy to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
AntUy to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adangu, to be destroyed, submit, be Sub¬ 
dued. 

Adam, to shine, shoot, at. 

AdalUy to weep bitterly. 

Adiiiy to slap. 

Kakku, to vomit. 

Katsy to play dice, chess. 

KraUy to want. 

KattUy to tie, build, become pregnant. 
Kaduguy to wash. 

S^;} tuswd, - boa - 

kXI }tc lick u, ,, clog. 

Kaifaru, to call aloud. 

Kc’dalu, to move or shake. 

Kadi, to approach, obtain. 

rZfaiu } t0 broak ’ m,ike forkc<i ’ 

Panehu, to divide, send away, appoint. 
PaffUy to seize, touch, begin, knead the 
limbs, understand, unite intimately. 
Padity to suffer, fall. 
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SA_N8KRJT. 

Tat, to rule, move. 

Tathy to move. 

Tad, to move, be fixed. 

Tan, to praise, 

Tamb, to move. 

Tarbb, to move. 

Yak, to be cooked, move. 

Vag, to be lame. 

Vach, to speak, order. 

Vaj, to move, renew, or repair. 
Vat, to surround, share, speak, 
Vata , to surround, share. 

Vanta , to share. 

Vath, to go alono, be able. 
Vad, to shine, surround. 

Van, to sound. 


TELUGU. 

Tandu, to reprove, produce, lie down. 
Tatlayu, to obtain. 

Tantanga, to vow. 

Tadaru , to act precipitately, speak non¬ 
sense, threaten. 

TannUf to join steers to a plough, pre¬ 
pare. 

Vamtuiy to send, employ. 

Va!/u }t° £P ev ®» P reten d grief, consult. 
Vagir, to speak deceitfully, bark as a deg. 
Vangu, to stoop. 

Vats, to come. 

Vantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Vrats, to divide. 

Vatu, to become lean. 

Vattu, to dry up. 

Vattru, to shine. 

Vaddu, to serve food. 


Mr.' Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Teluga, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “ to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India ” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necessary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
by further details that these three languages are not only radically 
connected, hut have also an intimate relation to each other “as re¬ 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” With this view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mamidi Vencaya : 

“ Mamidi Vencaya, the author of the A ndhra Dipika, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, lias, in the preface to this work, introduced 
a concise analysis of the language, the substance of which .... is 
translated in the following paragraph, 

‘“The modes of derivation in the AndhJa [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, I)e$yam, and Gramyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original lan¬ 


guage/ 

Of theso the following are examples 141 ; 


SANSKRIT. 
Ram ah 
Vanam 


TATSAMAM. 

lidmandu. 

Vanamu. 


8AN8K1UT, 

Vac 

JDyau 


TATSAMAM. 

Vaccu. 

Divamu. 


141 [A few examples only aye selected under two heads.—J.M.] 


QUOTATIONS PROM TELUGU AUTHORS. 

‘ Tadbhavam consists of terras formed, either from the Sanscrit 
direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 

letters.The several modes of derivation .... are exemplified 

in the following lists : y ”— 

SANSKRIT, TADBHAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADBHAVAM. 

Samudrah Sandaramu . Chandrah Tsandurwndu. 

Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through 'the Maharashtri, tho S'auraseni, the Magadhi, the 
Paisachl (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
tlie Chulika-PaiSachl (spoken in Gandhara, Nepala, and Kuntala), and 
the A.pabhran^a, spoken in the country of Ablrira, and on the coast 
of the western ocean. 

Mr. Ellis proceeds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Yencaya: 
“ ‘De^yam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
language which oiiginated in the country of Teiingana, and Anya- 
desyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it/ ” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from tho “ Adharavana Vyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies/ 42 Mr. Ellis 
gives the author’s definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within tho boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “ As it is 
‘ here said, in the country between Srisailam, the station of Bhlrneswara 
at Dracharamam, the greater KaleSwaram, and, as the fourth, the 

142 This passage, as quoted in the Andhrakaumud?, is given by Mr. Campbell in 
the Introduction to liis Grammar, p. ii. note. I am indebted, to the late Prof. 
H. II. Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugu into Roman characters: 
S'n&aiht- Bhtma - Kales a - Mahmdra - girt - samyutam | Prit harem tn mahat kfitva 
trlni dvarani ch’ dkarot j Tnbehano maheiaftya triiulamrha hare vahan j Trilinga- 
rupi nyavasat tri-dvureshu ganair vfit ah | Andhra « Yishnuh sura-yuto Danujeno 
Nishambhuna \ Yuddhvd trayodasa yuydn hatvd tarn Rakahasottamam j Avasat tatra 
■ fishibhir yuf.o Qodavari-tate J Tatkala-prabhriti knhetram, Trilingam iti visrutam J 
I translate this anew as follows:—“He [the Andhrian Vishnu before mentioned], 
having constructed a vasft wall connecting S'ri^aila, Blrime^vara, Ivaletfvara, and the 
Mahendra hills, formed in it tliree gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
three eyes, bearing in his hand the trident of Mahes'a (S'tva), he dwelt in the three 
gates surrounded by bis hosts. The Andhrian Vishnu, attended by the Sgras, having 
i ®lain tho illustrious Rukshasa Nishambhu, the son of Danu, after a conflict lasting 
f° r thirtoen yugas, resided there with the on the banks of the Godavari. 

Since that time this sacred territory has been called Trilinga.” 
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mmtntain of Muhendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the country known by the name of 
the Trilmga-delam, is that now under consideration ; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacavlyam (Terse): 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
free from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world as the pure 
native speech of Andhra (S'uddha-Andhra-Ee^yam).’ ” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., pdlu, milk, *pwuyu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified butter, pudami , the earth, padatuka , a woman, kodttku, a 
sou, tala, the head, nela, tho moon, madi, a ^eld, puli , a tiger, maga- 
vandu , a man. Muraidi Yencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. “ The following verse is from the 
Appacavlyam .* ‘ 0 Kbsava, the natives of Audhra, having .resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, those have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’ ” 

This is what Mainidi Yencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms : 
“Terms which cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of letters occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacavlyam (verse): { Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Gramyam terms : these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
as in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.’ ” 

“In tho preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceeds) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sanscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan¬ 
guages, what remains is the pure native language of the land: this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical teims, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to thq Telugu. This pure 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannatji fi.o. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the DeSyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Yencaya from the Appaoavlyam with the terms 
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expressive of -the same ideas in Tamil and Canuadi. It has been 
already shown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
arc the same, and this comparison will show that the native terms in. 
general use in each, also, correspond.’’ 

A comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tamil words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr. Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
“ From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
T.elugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
he divided into four branches, of which the following is the natural 
order. Desyam, or Atsu~Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally also, of the other dialects of 
southern India: Anya-de£yam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamam, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language : Tadbhavam, Sanscrit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less oorrupted. The Gramyam (literally the rustic dialect, from 
Gramam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
hut is formed from the Atsu*Telugu by contraction, or by some per¬ 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya~de£yam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

“ With little variation, the composition, of Tamil and Canuadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
made by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil: in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their use; in the high dialect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
has long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more sparingly by the S'udra tribes. The 
Cannadi ha*.:'a greater, and tho Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects ; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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expresses the first and third consonauts of each regular series by the 
same character, and admits of no other combination of consonants than 
the duplication of mutes or the junction of a nasal and a mute, it is 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terms 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
Tatsamam when the alteration is regular and produced only by the 
deficiencies of the alphabet. 

44 But though the derivation and general tenps may he the same 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in the 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can he derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the d.alects of southern India 
this is by no moans the case: in collocation of words, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. “To demon¬ 
strate this, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit, 1 ” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give a series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telngu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must refer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s 44 Note” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell’s Introduction to bis Grammar, pp. vii, viii, ff., 


I supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 


Telugu and the belief of tho native grammarians as to tho origin of 
their language:— 44 The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Kunva, who is said to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated 113 that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Boyoodoo, l41 'son of Soocliundra. . . . 

143 * f Kunva said: ‘He who speaks irreverently of my grammar, composed by tlie 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall be considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
priest/ Andhra Cowmudi." The original is us follows : Kanvas tu yatha aha 
Andhra-vishnor anaynd-kritasya mad-vyukarayasya droh?guru-drohiti. 

141 In regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following passage, which pre¬ 
cedes that cited in my former note, p. 428: Andhra-ndtho Mahdvishwr Nishambhu- 
dnnujapahR | Tura Svayambhuvo Mamh, kale Kaliyuge Karih } Kdki.le rdja~varyasya 
Suchandrasya tanubhavah j Abhavat sarvu-de-vaischa veshlito loka-pujituh { “For- > 
merly, in the time of Manu Svayawbhit, in the Kali age, Ilari, the lord of Andhra, 
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ie works of Kutiva, of Audharvan Achary, aud of several oilier 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammar at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by a Bramin 
named Nannapa, or Kunniah Bhutt.” 

“It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, ff.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedntns. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; hut I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of the Teloogoo 
language.’’ 

“ common with every other tongue now spoken in India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sanscrit words; , . . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very few 
Sanscrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Bajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books; aud when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper aud rude a manner as to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at least that these Sanscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the people.” 

“ Some native grammarians maintain that before the Icing Andhra 
Boyadoo 148 established his residence on tho banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo words were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, i created by the god Brimha.’ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanscrit terms with Teloogoo 

the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Dunava Nishambhu, was born in Kukula as the 
son of the monarch Sucliandra, and was attended by all tho gods, as well as reverenced 
by all mankind?” 

144 “This is the prince who is now worshipped as a divinity at Siccacollnm on the 
river Krishna, and who was the patron of Kunva, the first Teloogoo grammarian.” 



tomiriutions, and by degrees corruptions from the Sanscrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words. 146 This would imply that the 
nation still retain Borne faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language still existed independent of the Sanscrit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the days of Hunniah 
Bhutfc to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
from sources entirely distinct; for each commences his work by class¬ 
ing the words of the language under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Deshyumoo, language of the 
land; Tutsumumoo, Sanscrit derivatives ; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions; and Gramyumoo, provincial term*?. [Compare the Gram¬ 
mar, p. 37.] To these, later authors have added Anya-deahyumoo, 
foreign words.” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are . . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi¬ 
fied and altered from tho different languages to Avhieh they originally 
belonged. The name by which they arc designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or land/ it marks the words in question 
not as merely 1 current in the country/ but as the growth and produce 
of tho land.” 

“In the course of this work it will he obvious to the Sanscrit 
scholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it,—the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly—the conjugation of the affirmative verb—the ex¬ 
istence of a negative aorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

146 The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428 : Tairatym tatsamalapas tatkdlmdh Hrfrei' bhatah J Kalena mafwta 
sarvam tatmmm svalpa-buddhibhih | As uddh-oehchurymianam sat tadbhavancheti 
sammaiam ) Yikarsha-vyatyaydbhydmcha pddardhokti viseshatah | Tadbhavam iti 
kathyantfi kdlma mahatd samah \ Brahmana ninnitah vackah purvam Andhresitur 
Hareh | AchefAh iti cha kathyante snp-kfid-dhdtu-samanvitah j “The adherents of 
Hari who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the hanks of the Godavari) at that time, 
spoke tateama words. In process of time these tatsama words began to be in¬ 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsuma 
words were denominated tadbhava from loss or substitution [of letters], or from being 
contracted a fourth or a half. Words, consisting cf nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
were hishioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Anuhru, are called 
achcha (pure).'* 
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brms of the verb—the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbs—and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil and Kar- 
nataca scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. Tho reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of tho human frame, the various sorts of food or uten¬ 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
“the compartments pf their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con¬ 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
ideas or of things necessarily named in the earlier stages of society, to 
belong to the pure TeJoogoo or language of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscrit words admitted into the language consists of abstract terms, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, as is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue: but even such Sanscrit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sanscrit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to the language of 
the laud.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add a few further observations, 
abstracted from Dr. Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, ff., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages:—“No person,” he remarks, “who is acquainted with com¬ 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former have been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
We shall first advert to the Sanskrit element which has been intro¬ 
duced into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into tho Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), “was effected by the great 
religious schools of S'ankara Acharyya and liamanuja, from about the 
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ieritMo tho fifteenth century a.d. The words then introduced (ex¬ 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un¬ 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.b., the Jaina'* introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil. This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age ot Tamil 
literature, a period when the celebrated college of M^adura flourished, 
and the Cura], the Chintamani, and the classical vocabularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahmiuical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil. Thus loha^ ( world/ becomes ulctgu 147 in Tamil; 
raja, ‘king,’ becomes arafa; and ra, ( night,’ (from rdtri) becomes 
iravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the' Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly so with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
tho northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably int roduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor¬ 
rupted than that of the Jaina peripd, and tho corruptions are of a dif¬ 
ferent character. The Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the 
Sauskrit in, ‘sacred/ into tiru. While, however, a certain proportion 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described,—it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit iti the same manner as 

147 It is supposed by some scholars, from the fact that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda wt^ere the word “loka” occurs, it is preceded by “ u," that the original 
form of the word was “uloka,' and thai in the tests in question “ u” is not a particle 
separate from the word before which it stands. See Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
s.v, “ loW 
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tho Hindi, Mahratti, and other Gauda dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion, of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por¬ 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element. (2) The 
pronouns and numerals of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
inflecting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words— 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
language, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con¬ 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra¬ 
vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu¬ 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithots 4 national 
words’ and 4 pure words.’ ” In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433 ; and gives it as his opinion that 
4ndhraraya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
u (4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do mako use of Sanskrit 
^derivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed is 
not the ease with Telugu, Cauarese, or Malayalim; but Tamil, the most 
highly cultivated, as regards its original structure, of all the Dravi¬ 
dian idioms, is not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought. In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of this language, tho 
Shen-Tamil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con¬ 
tains very little Sanskrit; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous' care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanskrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements. So much is 
this the case that a Tamil composition is regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans huvo written any 
works of distinction, while the Tai riian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success; and the finest 
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compositions in tho Tamil language, the CupaJ and the Chintamani, 
are not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.” 

. A, few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indian vernacular, words having tho 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted. 


NOUNS,, etc. 


nan 

nam 

m 

mr 

viral 

kadal 

manal 

kudal 

rural 

sSval 

nilara 

ttiadu 

adu 

kuranju 


I 

we 

thou 

we 

linger 
the sea 
sand 
a bowel 


ken 
mQkku 
mel 


a cock 
the ground 
an ox 
a sheep 
a monkey 
a day 
the eye 
the nose 
above 


kir 

km 

vin 

kurudu 

irumbu 

iruppu 

suvar 

ugir 

tamir 

kirjaru 

Tral 

tigil 

tinggal 

irul 

toppu 

magan 

magal 

ill (in 


belovr 

foot 

sky 

blindness 
iron 
of iron 
a wall 
finger-nail 
sweetness 
a well 
the liver 
a fright 
the moon 
darkness 
a grove 
a son 

a daughter 
a husband 


nm 

vanufin 

vannatti 

oru 

. iramla 
mundru 
n&ngu 
eindu 
aru 
eru 

ettu 118 

onbadu 

pattu 

mupattu 

nnlru 

xmmnuyu 

arubadu 

erubadu 


a wife 

a washerman 

a washerwo- 

one. [man 

two 

three 

four 

five 

Bix y 

seven 


niue 

ten 

thirty 

a hundred 

threo hundred 

sixty 

seventy 


Tamil declension 


Nom. mauei 
Acc. maneiyei 
Inst, maneiyi'il 
Conj. maueiyodu 
Dat. raaneikku 
Abl. maneiyilirundu 
Gen. maneiyin 
Loo. maneiyitfattil 
Voc. maneiye 


of matiety a house. 

Plural . 
maueigal 
maneigalei 
mancigalul 
maneigalodu 
raaneigalukku 
raaneigalirundu 
maneigaliu 
maneigaliduttil 
maucigale 


VERBS. 


irrukkiyadu 

pemgugirudu 

adangu 

adakku 

agu 

akku 

nmgu 

nikku 

nirambu 

liirnppu 

valar 


it is 

it increases, 
to bo contained 
to contain 
to become 
to make 
to quit 
to cut away 
to. oe full 
to till 
to grow 


tulir 

pugar 

miigir 

supil 

kuyil 

tuval 

uru} 

kmjukku 

tara 


to sprout 
to praise 
to rejoice 
to whirl 
to sound 
to beud 
to roll 

to suffer pain 
to give 
to come 


14 ^ This word, it must be allowed, is not unlike the Hind! a(/i , eight. 
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8 RESULTS DEDUCIBLE FROM THE PRECEDING SECT!' 


<c (5) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from that of the Sanskrit; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 34, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 


Sect. VII .—Results deductible from the preceding Sections . 

Iu the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the. Sanskrit. The evidence 
which I have adduced is not (as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of structure which are 
sufficient to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dialects have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. We 
have also the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regards the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428,433). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com¬ 
posed are of four classes, Desya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tatsama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Gramya (or rustic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Desya or Atsu-Telugu words, con¬ 
stituted the priraoval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya, 110 and were creat ed, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any snnilar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; but Mr. Ellis informs us- (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan¬ 
guage stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fhet that they 
regard that Tamil as the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
as regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

M We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several centuries b.c. From the Vishnu Purana, iv v 24, it appears 
that an Audhra-bhritya dynasty of kings reigned in Magadha, whose accession 
Wilson (V.P., iv. 203, Dr. Hall’s ed.) calculates to have dated from 18 years b.c. 
See also Lassen, Ind. Ant., ii. 7 55, 934. 
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iad^-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which aro 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog¬ 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the stops of their transformation can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the South-Indian dialects ceuld not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known law of modification. 

But if the Bra vidian languages be of a stock altogether distinct from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, as a prima facie inference (see 
above, p. 267), that the races which origiually spoke these two classes 
of languages must also have been distinct from one anotherdn their 
descent, and could not have bolonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian lineage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described iu the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, MahrattI, and Bengali, all ol which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as wo have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of languages which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
aboriginal part of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan¬ 
guage which had any affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians. 
And no race of mankind has ever been known which (except under tlie 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such, external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex¬ 
change their original language for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers > 
and these 4heir forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con¬ 
clude, have been distinct in lineage also from the latter. But if 
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lie original. Dravidian Indiana of the south of India are of a dif¬ 
ferent race from the An an Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
Mahabharata assort (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kshatriyas. 
And this conclusion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of tho existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, bo (as in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or less 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population ; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians had spread 
themselves to the south of the Yindhya mountains, and that tho 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prakyits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the head of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical religion and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers to the Dravidian inhabi¬ 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian dialect of the 
province in which they settled; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would lose the vernacular use of the Prakrit 
dialects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent them retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin. And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforced, 
were, no doubt, leam’ed men, and as their religious books wero 
composed iu Sanskrit, they would necessarily preserve tlieir acquaint¬ 
ance -with that sacred tongue, and with its literature; and wouljd no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernacular, 180 just a’fe we see that English is continually enriched by 

Un f ma y bike this opportunity of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to above, in note 67, p. 33, that Sanskrit has not only influenced the ab¬ 
original tongues both of northern and southern India, but has also received some 
influence from one or from both of them in return. Mr. E. Norris observes (Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc., vol. xv., p. 19): “I will here express my conviction that the sounds 
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i of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with tho Arian race. For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 31, f.) in the Hindi, Mahratftl, and other northern dialects, seems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 
more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the 
great bulk of the population of the Bekhan is non-Arinn in its descent, 
affects tho results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
set forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Hiinalayan 
origin of tho Arians, and their immigration into India from the 
north west. 

In the preceding chapter, wo were led by a variety of considerations, 


called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish class of languages; that tho 
reallj Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Ariau—J.M.] languages are all of Tartar 
origin, or, at least, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities are Tartar; and 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours.” And 
Professor Benfcy says (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20): “ The mute cerebrals 
have probably been introduced from the phonetic system of the Indian aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they have become firmly established.” And at 
p. 73 of the same work he thus writes: “ Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion. Long filter it had ceased to be vernacularly spoken, it con¬ 
tinued to be employed as tho organ of culture and religion, and in this capacity it 
prevailed over extensive regions where there existed alongside of it, not merely a 
variety of dialects which had been developed out of it, but also several popular 
dialects which were originally q^ite distinct from it. From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not only that forms which havo been admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been iucluded in its vocabulary. To 
separate these foreign words will only become possible when an accurate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shall have been attained. But 
it is almost as difficult to distinguish thoso irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialects derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanskrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itself; because, on tin; one hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrits, had already 
begun to work in Sanskrit itself. See also above, p. 141, f. 
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all pointing to tho same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene¬ 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facts are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
class of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus : (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from tho Indus to the Sarasvatl, began, at btfgth, to move for¬ 
ward to the east and to the south : (3) that, still later, they crossed tho 
Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previously occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes: and now wo 
learn (4) that the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as is descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen¬ 
dants of the original tribes, — speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how¬ 
ever, to show somewhat more in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least harmonize with, tho theory that 
the Arlans are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hiiidustau from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Yedic 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Punjab; then ad¬ 
vancing gradually eastward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvatl to the Sadamra, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Hehar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Deklian;—affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining tho north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly: the indubitable fact that tho Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from theib own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country; and the almost equally certain fact that they had previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Doab, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 
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either suppose that both of these two races, the Arian and the 
non-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them in contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or both of them have immigrated 
into that country from without. But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ so essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic influences. It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is tha£ both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west; 181 but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of tho Arian, than 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides thfe proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects-them with the nations to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
m the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if neither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not at first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each other, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Dravidians were the 
earliest occupants. For, as Lassen observes (see p. 309), we perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula¬ 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills ; and the inhabitants of the Yindhya range, 
and of tho Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And w r e cannot ascribe to the 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seats which they eventually 
occupied in the centre and south of the peninsula : for the Arians were 
from the beginning a more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have held them in subjection. 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above 1 ; p k 301),. that these 
rude 6o-called aboriginal tribes may have been, descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Shkas, Hunas, etc., are 


151 la the App., note 0, I shall quote the views of the Rev* Dr. Caldwell and 
other writers, regarding the origin and relations of the different non-Arian tribes. 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having invaded India, and some of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the hills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the S'akas, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, ff.), even if they have any historical founda¬ 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. Por the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Yikramaditya, 
made themselves masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much earlier than the commence¬ 
ment of the Christian era. (See Lassen’s Ind. Antiq. vol. ii. 365, ft'., 
398, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera¬ 
ture of the existence of the Dasyus are (as wo have seen from the 
various Vedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 

In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at tho 
commencement of this volume; and, as tho result of the preceding 
investigations, repeat the following propositions: Pirst, that the 
Hindus of the superior castes are sprung at least partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
as the parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west. 
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NOTE A .—Page 187, last line . 

On this subject Professor II. Kern remarks in his recent dissertation, 
“Indische theorieen over de Standenverdeeling ” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes): “That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The case may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Vedas. 
Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Vedas, they mean that there is a triple Veda, con¬ 
sisting (1) of recited verses (ptA), (2) of verses sung (saman) and (3) 
of formulas in prose (yujusk), all tho three words being comprehended 
under the name of “mantra.” Altogether independent of the three sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, tho Veda is, and remains, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
collections (and in a certain sense, five), which nsually hear the name 
of the Sanhitas of the Kigveda, Samaveda, Yajurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Kigveda, though the larger col¬ 
lection is regarded as the Kigveda in the most eminent sense, whilst 
tho Yajurveda only in part consists of yajush-verses. It does not 
need to be" proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 13, f. 
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PROFESSOR KERN ON THE AGE OF THE ATHARVAVEi 


NOTE B .—Page 191, line 22. 

In liis dissertation quoted in the preceding note, pp. 3, f., Professor 
Kern says of the Atharvaveda: “Sometimes it is difficult to guess 
what, is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
is said to be younger than the Itigveda: that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics; whilst another, again, copies with Confidence what 
has been asserted by the former. Now aboii$ half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas leetionu, 
the same as in the Rigverla, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Itigveda. And it could only he asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.Y. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, etc,, had been adduced. 
But, so far us I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds. I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain¬ 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Yedic period, an$ even still earlier, though the Rigveda 
makes no mention of it. In A.Y. v. 22, 5, 7, 14, the BahlTkas (or 
Balhikas) are named. As Balkli was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Bahllkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Rigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
coming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has ever attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the* A.Y. 
to the R. Y. from differences in language, versification, stylo, etc., between 
the two, although such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
See the remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above. In 
his Dissertations on the Literature and History of the Yeda, p. 12, Prof. 
Roth writes as follows: “In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.), with the Rik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the language ap¬ 
proaches to the flowing mode of expression belonging to a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forms of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Rik, there subsists, further, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (in the last army aka of the tenth maxjdala), con¬ 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear completely the 
character of the Atbarva-hymns, and arc also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I hero 
.adduce one: The hymns of the Rik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Asvins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. %> names of the persons so rescued, however, 
lie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Yedio rishi is 
seldom found to bo mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mittfa and Yaruna are 
invoked so to protect the suppliant, —not as they had preserved, lor 
instance, Dadhyach, Reblia, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni, Yasish$ha, 
Medhatithi, Puramllha, etc., all theso being names of men whom the 
tradition makes to bo composers of hymns in the Rigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva has not only been 
collected later than the Rik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.V. 1 pp. 22, ff., the same author writes: 
“If I have above designated the A.Y. as a sort of supplement to the 
R.Y., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap¬ 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. For the rest, this Yeda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.Y., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of its formulas and hymns are 
later than, the hymns of the R.Y., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit Lexicon, the words 
of all the Yedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.Y., Mr. W. D. Whitney. 1 can, therefore, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 
1 Abhandlang uber den Atharwaveda, Tubingen, 1856. 
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language of the A.V. shows itself to be tho same which is peculiar to 
the other Yeclas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
so-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.V. 
also has very many peculiar Yedic forms, i.e. forms which belong to 
the old speech; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.V., there may not seldom he observed («) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tvi or tvdya for tvd i which alone was in common 
us© at a later periods similarly, (A) a treatments tho hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient usage ceases (see the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is moat of all visible from a lexical point of view” {i.e. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). “ This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just as Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distinguished 
from later authors, so is the R.V. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.Y. Thu9, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has tho particle itthd but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the R.V. So, too, it employs the particle it much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the It. Y., 
is not used in it at all. On the other baud, the R.V. does not at all 
know the later form evam, but makes use of the older eva, whilat the 
A.Y. has evam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth hook onward. 

“In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear hut seldom in the A.Y. This case, it is true, is different from 
that of those particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever its contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another hook which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary’, cannot occur with 
equal frequency in hooks of which the contents arc different. Yet 
even here a comparison between the R.Y. and A.Y. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Yedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.V. as in tho R.Y".; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilst it is met with more thun three hundred times in the latter. So 
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which the EX has twenty times, is wanting in the A.Y.; 
fiti, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occurs 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Karu y which the R.Y. has 
forty-five times, is met with only once in the A.Y. So, too, the latter 
has uHhya only once, the former about forty times. 

“ The old much-employed word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.Y,, and nearly always only in connexion with urj; udan 
but once; the adjective rishva is used forty-eight times in the RA. 
and only once in the A.Y.; the old adverbial form uruya is unknown 
to the A.Y., whilst in the R.Y. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb urushyati , which would have suited perfectly the 
olass of conceptions prevalent in the A.Y., is met with there only twice, 
whilst the R.Y. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb lean , 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the'A.Y., while 
we encounter it nearly forty times in the R.Y. On the other hand, the 
A.Y. is very liberal in its use of the verb kalp, which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the R.Y. has it only once in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, hooks ; although in the tenth hook it certainly 
uses it fourteen times. The word indriya, which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.Y., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“ sense/’ has the latter meaning in the A.Y.: in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five senses. 

“These examples might be increased at pleasure. I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Lexicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the vocabulary of the A.V. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so far as we yet know, the Brahmanas, the second 
class of Yedic books, are the earliest productions. But from this fact 
it must not be immediately concluded that the hymns preserved in 
the A.Y. are all of them later than those of the R.Y., hut wo must, at 
tho same time, keep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as early a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usage, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according, to my view, it is not to he denied that the A.Y. contains 
many pieces which, both by then style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the R.Y.” 
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1 am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following further detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parts of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common to it and the R.Y., there are found not only 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
borrowed from the R.Y., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the original. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.Y. by 
the A.Y., and not vice vend , from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.V., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of 1 an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.Y. Compare Prof. Miiller’s Preface to his 
Bigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12 ? ff., from the bottom. The Batrisukta, one of those Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.Y. 
This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, especially the 
magical ones in hooka i.—ix. of the A.Y., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandala and others of the R.Y., 
which have been attached to the end of other mandalas, such as i. 191, 
and the last two hymns .of the second mandala; or that some ideas 
of the A.Y. may be as ancient as any in those parts of the R.Y. 

The Bigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition. We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such as that of the Deluge, appear 
first in the Brahmanas. 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanhitas. 

i. Religion . 

Do the religious ideas in the A.Y. stand at the same point as in the 
B.Y. ? or is there a progress towards a systematization of religion; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheism? Surely the latter. , 

1. Vishnli. The A.Y. contains no hymn addressed to* this god. 
He ib mentioned merely as one of the ol nroXXoi , or as a lokapdla 
(guardian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5; xii. 3, 59. 
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5L Yaruna. The A.Y. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
in some respects (which was employed as an oath to he taken by a 
witness), 2 but every line of it affords evidence of being copied from 
the R.Y. There is also another hymn, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition in which Yaruna is represented as giving a cow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magioian (Atharva-priest) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. For the rest, Yaruna is treated very much as 

Yishnu. * 

3. Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Rigveda. 

4. The same is the case in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthful mediator between gods and men, 
hut his fire has become formally divided into the Daktfhmagni, the 
Purvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is clear that the A.Y. has no fresh hymns contem¬ 
porary with older ones of the R.Y. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the E.Y., while it introduces 
new and more modern characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fact, the principal 
gods of the R.V. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-Shrva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.Y. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and S'arva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the K.Y., its peculiar 
gods, not such as the bright elementary powers of the R.Y., but ser¬ 
pents,* sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
(tebhyah sarpelhjo namasti vidhema | “Let us with reverence worship 

these serpents”), 4 > 28 5 8 > 15 5 viii - 10 > 29 [ where Takshaka 

is mentioned), etc.; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47—50, ana 

2 In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verse 9, taia tva 
sarvair abhi shydmi pas air asm amushyayana amushyuth putra } “ with all these 
bonds X bind thee, so and so, son of such and such a man, and of such, and such & 
woman,*’ the real name of tho person was substituted for the words amushyayana, 
and a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident. Comp. AY. x. 5*36, 44; xvi. 7, 

8 ; xvi. 0,1. ■» 

3 The K.V. has sarpa, “ serpent,’ " only once, x. 16, 6. 

* It is true that >vc have the saroeriu R.V. x. 127; hut in the A.\. tho adoration 
is more decided, f * 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.V. 
shows a progress towards monotheism in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeBh$ham, Skambha (soe the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
ff.); and has hymns to Kala and Kama, divinities unknown to the R.Y. 
(See yoL v,, pp. 402, ff.) 


ii. Poetry , Imagination . 


Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
ir the beautiful hymns to TJshaa in the R.V.), the A.Y. has next to 
nothing. The reader feels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity. 


iii. Ritual. 


The development in this department becomes clearer and clearer. 
Compare terms such as agmshfoma , a?iuvdka y praydja f anuyujaf (i. 30, 
4), mahdndmni , mahavrata, rajasuya , vajapeya, agnihotra y ekardtra y 
dviratra , chat&r&tra, panoharatra, oto. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11): see 
also xix. 22 and 23. In xiii. 3, 6, the three words of the sacrifice 
{yajnaeya irayo Icshardh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yahhat, vashaf, svaha, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com¬ 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
stated in the A.V. Sutras. 


iv. Speculation. 


In the A.Y. we encounter the terms (a) ndma mdrUpa y “name,” 
♦and “form,” which occur so constantly in the Brahmanas and Yedantic 
literature; (5) pllumatl dyanh y “a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (<?) fahiti and ak8hiti y “ transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25); (rf)'the three gums , x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp; 309, note 468, and 377, note 561); (a)'the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modern character. 


v. Language. 


A few points of difference in this respect between the R.Y. and the 
A.'V. may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily bo 
added. The root hfi has in the R.Y. only the form krxnoti, and kuru 
occurs only in x. 145, 2. The A.Y. has kritjoti y but Woti quite as 


5 These two terms occur also in R.Y. x. 51, 8, f. 
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The R.Y. uses the root sas, and not so commonly svap, for “to 
sleep." The A.Y. has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the R.Y. it substitutes svap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
BY. has only the form dyut, “to shine;'’ the A Y. has this, hut 
also jyut, “to shine," vii. 16, 1; iv. 37, 10. The R.Y. has never 
tada for “then," and tadanim only in x. 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modern origin 
of the hymn), while the A.Y. has both forms. The use of tva . • 

tva, “the one . . . the other," is common in R.Y., whilst the A.Y. 
has the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to ho an imitation of R.Y. x. 71, 7, 8. DivuUra, “the sun," in 
A.Y. iv. 10, 5 ; xiii. 2, 34, is a word which ft&8 quite a modern sound. 
M, in the sense of “like," “as," disappears in the A.Y. gradually, as 
also the particle it, both so very common in the R.V. Drti, “ to see," 
of which in the B.Y. we have the forms driseyam, dariam, dn^an, 
adrtiran , drUdna, never appears in the A.V., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf., eto.; for jyog eva drisema suryam , in i. 31, 4, 
is an imitation of R.Y. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., etc. 

vi. Miscellaneous terms indicating a more modern stage. 

JDvipin, “ a leopard," occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 38, 2; xix. 49, 4. (The 
animal comes from the dvipa, “island," perhaps Ceylon). Sy&mam 
lohitam ayas, “real (black) iron and brass," xi. 3, 7. Imdni panchen - 
driyani manahshashthani, “these five senses and the mind, manas, a 
sixth." Names of seasons: grishmci (R.Y. only in the Pumsha*sukta). 
Kali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Achdrya, brahnachdrm xi. 5, 1. 
A, S'rotriya (a priest who has studied the Yeda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6, 37. Dhana, which in the B.Y., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “prize," appears in the A.Y, chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,") 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma occurs 
in the A.Y. xi. 7,17 ; xii. 5, 7 ; xviii. 3, 1. In B.Y. the word appears 
only in the form dharman . Naga, ‘‘ mountain," is found in xix. 8,1; it 
signifies “not going," and is a perfectly modem word, as modern as na- 
mura, xiii. 4, 46, “immortality," for the older amrita. Pundarikam 
mvadvaram , i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,? x. 8, 43. Mra- 
kam lokam y “hell," occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilst there is nothing of the 
« Brahmacharin occurs also in R.Y. x. 109, 5. 
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kind in the R.Y. Pancku,nguri (the five-fingered) “ u man,” is modern. 
Parameskfkin, of a supreme deity (often -with Praj&pati, iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 5, 10; ix. 3, 11; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
occurring, is not found a single time in the R.Y. Pa&, “to see,” has, 
in the R.V., often its oldest form spa$ t but never in A.Y. except in 
three passages that are taken from the R.Y. Pahpati, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi, 2, 28; xi. 6, 9; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the R.Y. 
Magadha, “ a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, as in lator times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the very fact that the A.Y. 
mentions countries like Magadha, Anga, Balhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus ; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: “No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.V. is more recent than every 
part, of the R.Y. Rut every one must see that the great bulk of the 
R.Y. is of a much older character than the bulk of the A.Y.; and 
that the collection of the pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the R.V. It follows from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.Y. as older than any part of the R.Y., 
must prove this as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the rest, 
it will not aid us much to propound such general rules. In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of material proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remarks on Professor Kern's conclusion regarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste; but as that is the sub¬ 
ject of my first volume, it appears necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions on the antiquity 
of that institution, as set forth in the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th of March, 1871. First of all I must briefly state the 
author’s positions, and the grounds on which he bases them. He 
refers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
are mentioned in the Purusha-sukta, which, however, some scholars 
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one of the most recent in the collection of the Rigveda, 
•whilst others maintain the exact contraiy. Neither party, he con¬ 
siders, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an¬ 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in its hearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8): “We may 
confidently ask whether the expressions it contains either in them¬ 
selves, or in connexion with tho whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poem, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, as Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a symbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purasha-sukta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Rigveda ?” 

He adds (p. 8): “ We are ignorant how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the hymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal prescrip¬ 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti¬ 
cally ; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermediate classes also were recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classes were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per¬ 
manent.” Dr. Kern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 4 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data possess tho certainty of established facts. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argmneprtum a silentio has been 
sometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Yedic Indians. 

Secoudly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence $>f the same classes as 
we meet with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into classes 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Y asna xix. 
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*£>46, four classes are mentioned : Athrava, llathneshtao, Yastriya-fshu- 
yant, and Huiti [words which are rendered in Neriosengli’s Sanskrit 
translation by acharya, kshatriya, kutumbin, and prakritikarman, i.e. 
“ religious teacher, kshatriya, householder (or peasant), and work¬ 
man. 1 ”] On this he remarks, p. 11, “ It is thus established that ac¬ 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first class (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priests, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India. Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Yastriya fshuyant, cor¬ 
responds to ihe Indian Ytti4ya, being composed of the same elements; 
and that both designations are veiy ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Huiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answers to that of the S'udras. The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiegel renders by “trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro¬ 
bably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste ; and adds: 
“ If we observ e that a few lines above tbe passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Ya4na xix. 44 ; * This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken embraces four classes [pishtra], ’ I 
think wo may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
tho manner in which the sacred books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
case, the Hindu expresses himself in much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then proceeds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
in a note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“ Pour trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Yagna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Yendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth class is here 
designated (Huiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur else¬ 
where. There is no ground for assuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is hero interpolated; and consequently tho piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demurs to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
, cumstance that in some places four, in others only three classes arc 
mentioned ; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yasna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “ the greatest powers 
of the Mazdayasnian faith avid that even in India, when reference is 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
are mentioned. The same may have been the case in Bactria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Yeadidad xni. 
125, the fourth being denoted by the word “ vaesu,” rendered by 
Professor Spiegel, “ villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
most ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among all Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here¬ 
ditary at the time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learp that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages between the nearest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he asks (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
as above specified), whether the bare facts of the case such as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a supremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer iu the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nations? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to the fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, etc., 
among all the lndo-Germans, deviate loss from the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as wo extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured mo with some remarks on Dr. Korn’s 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, frith some additions of 
my own. 

The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existed from the earliest times, they must have been eyery where men¬ 
tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
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allusions to them usque a.d nauseum, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
siikta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers that the argumentum a silentio may he abused, but in this 
case its application seems to bo perfectly legitimate. For the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
is not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
Mahabharata as like one of the older hymns ? 7 If that be not admitted, 
and special proofs b<£ required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words “ va%a,” “ 3udra,” “ prishadajya,’' “sadhya” 
(v. 7), occur only in this hymn (vorse 16 is here, as also in R.Y. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 14, we have 
“ loka ” not “ u loka ” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, s.v.j 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purusha-sukta castes are as old as the sun and moon. True ; but 
what does that prove ? Is not in India everything aB old ? Did not 
the first man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations. This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
seen that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there w ere no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Vaisya impose on himself the restriction that he was not to 

7 Li is docs not of course mean that, the Purusha-sukta is contemporaneous with, 
the Mababhurata ; and is not in some respects of a more archaic character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter. Tho rules of Sandhi, which were in force at 
the time when the Mahabharata was composed, are not observed in tho Purusha- 
sQkta (see above p. 161, end of note 181); and neuter plural forms like viiva iu 
verso 8 of the latter are no longer used in tho former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent; the tenth mandala of the R.V. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary tc tho preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
authorship of which uo tradition had been preserved. That such a “gleaning" 
should contain comparatively recent poems need occasion no surprise. 
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Teaxn^ and to practise, the functions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brahman, etcr. ? All this necessarily arose from a legis¬ 
lation which from small beginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and further; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Romish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans. And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

‘‘The great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or orders, and castes, which cannot have prison naturally, hut 
are artificial. 

u The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
strictness with which the classes were separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races—like 
nations—were everywhere far more rudely held asunder in ancient 
than in modem times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were also rare. Let it be recol¬ 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plobeians in Rome. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may he asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as a description of men sui 
geneiis, as a separate divine creation. 

“I am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds his 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 31, where the marriage of 
Cambysea with his sister is spoken of at‘length. What the later 
Iranian hooka say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times. The A vesta gives, so far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the 
counsellors of Cambysea said to him quite correctly vofiov ovheva 
ei;€vpUrK€(,v J /ceXevei, a$eX(f>ef) avvouezav a&eXfeov. We must first 
be told what the word qaetvadatha (see J usti’s Lelxicon, p. 86), in the 
few passages 6f the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies. Justi 
himself understands it as meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place. And even that has yet to be proved. The word qaetu 
(hvaetu),—or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hv [^q] as a syllable; e.g. 
qSthra [hvfithra] as trisyllabic = hu&thra) to write it,—haetu, means 
only relationship (and is in the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old bookp. In fact, 
he says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvil, that 
* everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period.’ 

The explanation* of the few Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Rathesta, and Yastrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “huiti” or “ vaeSa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains “ vaeSa” rightly. In the Yeda 
also “ve6a” denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of liuiti 
as a M proletary ” does not appear to be in conformity with the con¬ 
ceptions of.that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” — “ su ” (compare “prasiita,” and 
other forms which frequently occur in the ancient language), which 
means to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the names by which these classes were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit so close an affinity in so large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“athrava” (crude form “atharvan”) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“atharvan”; while the Zend “rathaestao” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “ratheshtha.” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon : “ (a) The fire and soma priest, R.Y. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agui is the priest); V.S. viii. 56 (Soma is 
his own priest); R.Y. vi. 47, 24 ; x. 48, 2; a brahman, Medinlkosha, 
n. 164; (b) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who*call8 down fire from ‘heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayers, Ii.Y. vi. 16, 13 ; vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i. 80, 5; A.Y. xviii. 3, 54. With miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.Y. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson's Dictionary the word is explained as signifying 
a brahman. Prof. Goldstiicker, s.v. interprets it as “ (1) A brahraana, 
a priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend¬ 
ance 6n the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con¬ 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., etc. The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the li Atharvaugirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Afharvans 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medinikosha, that “atharvan” is a synonym of brahmana, it cannot bo 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even he regarded as a generic name for priest. The passages of 
the R.V. given by Roth (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following: ix. 11. 2 (=»SY.ii. 2): Abhi te madhunu 
payo atharvdno a&i&rayuh | dev am devuya devayu | “ The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9, 7: A somam madhu- 
m-attamam gharmam sinchdd atharvani | 4 ‘Let him (the rishi) pour the 
sweet soma, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Sayana explains the word 
atharvani as. = ahimmhe ’ gnau | yadva Hharvu, rishih | tena mrmathto 
’gnir upachdrdd “ atharvd ” ity uchyate | “ Into the innoxious fire; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi: the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
4 atharvan / ” Yaj. S. viii. 56 : Atharvd updvahriyamunah | “ It (soma) 
becomes 4 atharvan ' when being brought.” Here, Professor Roth says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows: 
Kandandrtham updvahriyamanah dnlyamdnah somo Hharva-numako bha- 
vati.) R.Y. vi. 47, 24: Data, rathdn prashfimatah satam gdh atharva- 
bhyah | Asvathah JPdyave addt | 4 ASvatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Sayana 
explains atharvabhyah as = atharva-gotrebhyah rishibhyah | “ Rishis of 
the family of Atharvan.” R.Y. x. 48, 2 : Aham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah j “I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan [or, of the priest].” Roth, s.v. vahhah , secm3 to take 
Atnarvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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Veda for priest was at first “ brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmana,” 
the son of a “brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff 
If “ atharvan ” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
a period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Pcrao-Arlans, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahmana.” 

The crude form of “ rathaestao,” as given in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“ rathaestar,^ whilst the Sanskrit form is 4 ‘ratheshtha.” The words 
thus differ somewhat, in form. In all the passages of $ie Big- 
veda, cited in Bbhtlingk and Both’s Lexicon, “ ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
text cited in the Lexicon, viz. Yaj. S. 22, 22, is as follows: A 
hrahman brdhmano hralmaxarchan jdyatdm | a rdshfre rdjanyo 
hit rah ukavyo Hivyadhl mahdratho jdyatdm | dogdhri dhonuh j vodkci 
> nadvtin ! asuh sapiih | purandhir yosha | jishnuh ratheshthdh sabheyo 
yuvrl d } sya yajamdnasya jdyaldm | “ 0 priest, may a hrahman be horn 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. May a rajanya be horn in 
the kingdom, heroic, a piercing archer, riding on a great chariot 
(‘ mabaratha ’). May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘rathe¬ 
shtha,’ a polite youth, be born to this saerificer.” Fere it will be 
observed that the word “ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to tho Eajanya in the early part of the sentence; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym, for a fighting man. Tho word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
is adduced by Bohtlingk and Both, and it does not appear at all in 
Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 292, ffV, the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Hang returns to the subject in a dissertation (“ Brahma 
und die Brahmauen”) read before the Boyal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on'the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains,’with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 13, ho states— 

( a ) regarding the Purushtf-sukta: “In ahy case it proves that the 
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caste-system in India is very ancient, and existed already in the Yedic 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, excepting this one, • the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Yedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth hook, and than those of the 
Athnrvaveda. But the ideas which it contains are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity: in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula. And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurvcda among the formulas connected with human sacrifices, 
which were formerly practised in India. 

(b) “But even if it were to he admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Yedic age, that would aiford 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have seen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7] in 
contrast to the Bajan, i.e. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre¬ 
quently called Ilajanyas instead of Kshatriyas),—a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

(c) “Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Yedas, sometimes more fre¬ 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Vedic period. 

\d) “ The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,” [i.e. the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. “ The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Yedic hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, are often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them are the compositions of Brahman b. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes. The sacrificer:, i.e. those who 
caused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanas), are called * givers ’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich/ (maghavan) without any mention of their 

caste.Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 

composed specially for Brahmans, or Ksliatriyas, or Yai.4yas,—as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the S'udros, who aro not 
allowed to hear Tones of the Veda,—the Vedio poets had no oppor¬ 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not appear there does not 
by any means qu ove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
case premature.” (J 

(e) u Besides the grounds already assigned, a further positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already In the most ancient 
period. ^In the religious records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied [to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to he found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘priest/ 
(Skr. Atharvun), (2) Itathaestao, ‘ warrior/ (3) Vastriyo fshuyas, 

‘ cultivator/ (4) Hiiitis (Pebl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yasna 19, 17, 
Westerg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, West.).” [See Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] “No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste,— 
a custom which continues to this day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same wav as, among" the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole been maintained pure, though split up into innumerable 
subdivisions, whilst the btlier three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, so that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-system has still been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
assumption that that institution already existed among the Indians in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration ip to India. 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Yedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I kavo lately discovered in the Zendavcsta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.” 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, f.), Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Yedic age Ksbatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com¬ 
posers of Itik verses; and that even Kavaslia Ailusha, the son of a slave, 
was the author of a hymn (see above, p. 397, f., note 85), adds: “ Not¬ 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Yedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes a participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, into which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Haug’s argument. 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sukta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p. 11. Proi. Haug now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not its 
diction. 

(i) See the first volume of this work, pp. 246, and 247, noto 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f., also Bohtlingk and Roth’s lexicon, s.v. 
“ kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passagos 
to which he refers (R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “ rajau” is 
employed for Rajanva. In R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., the Word seems evidently 
to denote a “king.” In R.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Bohilingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
8 . 0 . “rajan.” 

( 0 ) The Yedic period was of considerable duratiou. Professor Haug 
himself estimates the period during which “the bulk of the Sanhitf, ” 
was composed to have been from 1400—2000 before our era, and 
thinks “ the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that wo would fix the very com¬ 
mencement of Yedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait. Br. i. 
47, f. The entire Yedic period would thus ho a thousand years, which 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. , 

(d) The reasons hore assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have borne the same names as afterwards, seem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exclusively 
sacrificial in their character as is here assumed; and might in many 
passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes. 

(e) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here. 

(/) In reference to these remarks, see the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, ff. Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p, 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2505, ff., in regard to the intermarriages of Brah¬ 
mans with the other two next classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect: Ahrdhmanam tu many ante S'udrd-putram anaipundt | 
trishu varneshu jdto hi hrdhmanud brdhmano hhavet | “They regard 
from want of skill us not a Brahman the son of a Sudrii woman [by a 
Brahman father]. A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
[i.e. on a woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah¬ 
man.” And Manu says, iii. 13, Sudraiva Ihdryd S'a.drasya sd oha 
svd oha visah smrite | U oha svd ohatva rdjnas cha tdS cha svd eld dgrar 
janmanah | “A S'udra female only can be the wife of a Sudra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a Yis, i.e. Taisya. 
These two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Bajan, i.e. Rajanya; these three and a woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of a Brahman.” Prom these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not muen regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages. 


NOTE C .—Page 258. 

“ The conformities [between the languages of the same family] are 
astonishing j and especially so, because they enter into the minutest 
details, And even into the anomalies. It is a curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing caprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability: in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, subject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan¬ 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages hero traversod in their individual development are 
immense. After wo have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurablenesB, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in¬ 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are ni'ost intimately 
acquainted; and it has frequently injured thei- richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow a retrogrado movement in civili¬ 
zation: in proportion as the intellectual sphere is contracted, a gene¬ 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And as regards 
invention, 1 find no difficulty in that either, since in order i com¬ 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in¬ 
stinctive power of inventing language.”—A. W. von Schlegel, de 
I’origino des Hindous, Essais; and in the Transactions of the Itoycl 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p- 433. 


NOTE D .—Page 277. 

Mr. Geldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view. Under tho first head, he remarks that “ language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to he of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languages of the British Isles. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with \v ales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in so many cases where the ethno¬ 
logical indications of language oau be compared with the actual testi¬ 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts tho former,” a 
common language is “ not even prima facie evidence in favour of a 
common.lineage.” “Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
shown that in all the instances above cited, there., had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) general social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it is such an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.” 

“The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the language of two nations more than this, that there 
was a time when there existed between them civil, religious, or some 
sort of social relations/’ Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, hut not of its physical con¬ 
stitution, It would not reveal a people's genealogy, but its mental 
and social history, 

“ Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, , the solo valid ihference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest its own political or social 
institutions, while the great question of the number of races would 
remain just where it stood.” 


NOTE D *.—Page 287. 

“ Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Medes, Baotrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Strabo’s age, existed also in earlier timer. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achoemenidu), (2) that of the later Achsomenida}, (3) the dialect of 
the Gathaa, 9 (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of the 
Avesta. . The last two directs might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.”—Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrage zur Yergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for further details regarding these dialects. I will 
only quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achsemenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
the cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p. 440, 

8 [It is scarcely r.acessary to say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Gatha dialect, described above, pp. 115, ff.—J.M.] 
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note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is .identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian, hot a few such 
peculiarities are to bo found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter 2 , which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
that it, like the Greek, changes the Indian s into A” — (See above, 
pp.. 313, and 315). 

NOTE E. — Page 296. 

Iiigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ujasram yasmin loke war 
hitam | Tasmin mdm dlehi pavamdna amrile loke akahte | Yatra 
raja Vaivasvato yatruvarodhanam divah | Yatrdmur yahviibw dpae tatra 
mdm amritam lcridhi | Yatrdnukclmarh charanam inndke tridive divah | 
Lokdh yat/i % a jyotishmantas tatra mdm , etc. J Yatra kdmdh nikdmdkha 
yatra bradhnasya vixhtapam | Svadhd cha yatra triptikha tatra mdm , 
etc. | Yalranandakha modakha mudah pramuda dsate | Kdmasya 
yatraptdh hlmda tatra mdm f etc. | “Place me, 0 purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make mo immortal in the world where king Yaivasvata 
(Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters aro. Make me immortal in the third heaven, whore action is 
at pleasure, whore the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where ell enjoyments abide, in the realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Make me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss, to Samaveda, under 
the word nikdma } renders svadhd and triptih by “nectar and ambrosia.” 
Bee the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff. 


NOTE F .—Page 297. 

I Bhall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
Windischmann’s Dissertation, “On the Soma-worship of the Arians.” 
Dr. Win^ischmann begins with the following remarks : *4 If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be looked on a9 the work of a reformer seeking to preserve the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must appear as a matter of the greater im¬ 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree. For as regards those conceptions which existed before the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, wo may reasonably 
assume that they wore possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Yeda, and that they had been inherited from 
the most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara¬ 
tively fey; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
is so much the more strikiug; as, for example, Lassen (Ind. Ant. i. 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son of 
Yivangbat, who corresponds to tlie Indian Yama, son of Yivasvat. 
Yima, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persiana as the first king, 
lawgiver, and founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
oa by the .Brahmans as lord of Hades (B.Y. i. 35, 6), and judge of the 
defid, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima.” 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists between the Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to the 
entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

“ Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, * to beget/ and also, but 
especially in the Yedic dialect, to ‘ drop/ or * to press out juice.* In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and its deity : but in 
the Zendavesta and the Yedas it signifies a celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex¬ 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, narcotic, find 
intoxicating effect. The plant., 9 plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mountains; stripped of its leaves; earned on a 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with grass and twigs is prepared); crushed between stones by the 

9 Compare Stevenson’s Translation of k the Suniaveda, p. iv. This work is re¬ 
peatedly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with, 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further pressed 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into n vessel (called 
drona) which is placed beneath. The fluid is then mixed with clari¬ 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into a state of 
fermentation; it is then offered thrice a day, and partuken of by 
the Brahmans. The Samaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony; aud the Iiigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juico is regarded as a sacred hymn. The gods 
drink the offered beverage; they long for it (& it does for them,); they 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under its influence), 
with the Alvins, the Marute, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates S'akra, it is 
a water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaten, destroys enemies, etc. The Samaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green and the yellow : but it is 
its golden colour which is for the most pari celebrated. 

“ If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogard or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, whioh gives health and 
geuerative power, and imparts life at the resurrection. The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, and 
has leaves like jessamine; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, aud is called Parahaoma. Thus in 
Yasna, iii. 5, it is said haomencha par&-haomencha ayeti, 1 1 reverence 
the Haoma and the Para-haoma. , 

u The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch, 10 hut what this plant was is not certain .The plant 

io Tho paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a /ow words) is as follows: — 

Plutarch de laid. et Osir. 46. Viofilfavat yap oi Oeovs that Uo Kafidirep b.vrirl- 
X yovs } roy fiev &ya6wy, rbv 5* <pai\a>v 8 V pLiovpy6v • ol 5* rbv tyekov a Oebv, rby 8t 
tr*pov Sal/xoj/a, Ka*ov<nv toavep Zup6aarpu 6 juifyor, t>v irevraKiax^ois treat rwv 
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seems to have changed with the locality; and the soma-plant of tlio 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haorna of the Persians ; 
at least the latter affirm that their sacrificial plant does not grow in 
India. Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 
numerous kinds of trees. .... A constant appellation of the haoma 
is the gold-coloured ( zairigaono ), just ns in the Veda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Serna 
is not merely a sacred sacrificial beverage, but also a god. This is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p, 98); and in 
particular by tho splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i. 91. Precisely 
in the Bame manner, Haoma is, in the Zenduvesta, not a plant only, 
but also a powerful deity; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Ya&ia, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 

Tpmx&v ycyovbat irpcapircpov Itrropovcrtv. Obros olv Ik6Aci rbv p\v 'npopifa, 
rbu 5e 'Apttudviov Kal rpooairccpahero rbv ph> ioiKevai cpwrl pdXttrra r&y ohrtofiw, 
rbv 6c cpiraKtv aKdrcp k« 1 hyvoicy piaov bb hp^mv rbv MldpTjv char bib K al M0pr>v 
n tpcrai rbv pctrlryv 6vopd(ovcriv Mba^t pbv rtji ebarata dbciv Kal r<p bb 

airorpdiraia Kal (TKo6pcoird. Tldav yap riva k6tttovtcs Upcopi KaXovpcvrjv iv tiXptp, rbv 
“Ad V v hvaKoXovvrai K a\ rbv wdrov clra pi^avres aluan Xvkov crQayivros, ds rdrov 
bvdlXiov dupdpovai K a\ friirrovai. Kal ydp rwv <pvrcov vopiCovcri rd pbv rod Lyadov 
Veov, rd bb rod kokov batpovos char Kal rS>v (fay, Korvcp K tvai Kal tpyiBas Kal 
■ cptralovs i X hovs, rod dya6od’ rov bb <pab\ov robs Mpovs chat, bib /cal rbv 
krehavra TrXdtrrovs « bbatpovl£ov(rt. 

“ box some think that there«are two gods, as it were opposed in their functions 
the ono the framer of good objects, the other of bad. Some call the more excellent 
being God, and the other Demob; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to hare 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. He called the one Oromazes, the other 
Arimjuuus, and declared that tho former resembled light most of all sensible things 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. He also said that Mithras ww intermediate 
between them. This is tho reason why the Persians call Mithras tho mediator He 
taught them to sacrifice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Oromnsos), and to the 
other gloomy oblations tovert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
omomi m a iuortar, they invoke Pinto and darkness; and when they have mixed if. 
with tho blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless spot and cast it away 
For they also.regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon; and some animals, as dogs, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
(and others as) sea^rehms, to the latter; nud they felicitate those who have killed 
the greatest number of these last/’ 
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iRh section begins thus: 1 In early morning Haoma came to Zarathus- 
tra, who waB consecrating his sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, “What man art thou, whom I see to be the most 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life? 0 
Hereupon Haoma, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
“I am, 0 Zara thustra, the pure, tho remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrate me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “ Reverence to 
Haoma.” ’ 11 Haoma is here called ‘ remover of heat, or sickness/ and 
in the same way Sotna is said in Rigveda, i, 9^, 12, to be anrivahu , 

‘ the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of tho Yn4na clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate? ideas of the god, and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre¬ 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passage is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Yivaiihat,* who prepared the 
celestial beverage huniita , and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wish that a son should be born to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whoso realm men and animals 
never died, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

“ What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed anterior to Yima, i.e. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilisation; and in fact is declared to bo 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigveda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 

1 By thy guidance, 0 brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have’ 
obtained treasures among the gods,’ Like Vivafihat, the next wor¬ 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwyaand Samanaih Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Spiegel’s translation of the surae passage, and its continuation, Avesta, 
ii. 68, ff. In note 4 lie remarks : “ Haoma, like variotis other deities of the Avosta, 
is regarded as at once a personal god, and as tho thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is at once a Ynzata and a drink. The original idontity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of tho Avesta has been excellently shown in 
F, Windischmann’s dissertation. Among both nations the healing power of tho 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
Haoma which imparts immortality. Tho Indian plant is the aaciepiaa acida; tho 
Persian is not determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and originally, at least, it must have been the same plant which both employed,” 
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offspring,’—Thraetaono and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster. The heroic ago of the conflict of light is thus referred back 
to Haoma, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
* deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish f and 
(in verso 15) to protect from incantations aud from sin; and in the 
Sfonaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) ho is said to drive away tho Eakshasas. 

“It is interesting to remark, that while Thraetaono is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Samaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusaspa, tho father of Zara- 
thustia: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zoroastrian reformation. 

“ When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he celebrates his praises: and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Veda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are hvarem , Zend, — svarshd, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 21), * giving heaven verAhrajao, Zend, = vritrahd, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i. 91, 5), ‘ destroyer of enemies; * huJchratm, Zend, «* aukratuh , 
Sanskrit (R.V. i. 91, 2)> * offering good sacrifices,’ or ‘ wise/ or * strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Yedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessaly, however, to pursue the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes further details of this sort, to Dr. Windisch- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

I copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit¬ 
ney's “Main Results of- the later Yedic Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Araer, Orient. Society, iii. 299, 300). The “hymns, 
one hundred and fourteen in number [of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called jpdvam&Hyas, 1 purifioational.’ .... The 
Word soma means simply 4 extract’ (from the root sw, to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclep’os acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persia. This plant, which by its name should be akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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which, -when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities. In 
this circumstance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion was 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in¬ 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine; it was, to their appre¬ 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-liRe 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ; it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
puvamanya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how closely it 
had inter twined itself with the whole ritual of the Yedic religion.” 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work, j 
Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind. Ant. 1st ed., i. 516; 2nd ed., i. 61 7): “It should first be 
recollected that the Zondavesta shows us. the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
its original, but in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law' by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘nearest relations :* and we muy conclude that the points wherein 
the Ilrahtmtiiical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the new, Bystem. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is ihe seven 
highest, i.e. Ahum Mazda and the Amesha S'peirtas, who are peculiarly 
Iranian; their names are unknown to the Brahmans; the Vedas re¬ 
cognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among, 
the Iranians. The fundamental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualize separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Yeda, viz., tire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions'have a common foundation.” 

Lassen ako treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of con¬ 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, 1st eel. L pp. 517- 
526, and at greater length in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634 ; and then 
observes: “ These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
snob as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we presuppose an earlier agreement, which had, in part, 
become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations; and in part had become converted into a contradic¬ 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

See also Professor R, Roth’s articles in the Journal of the Gorman 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 {pp. 417, ff.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, ff.), on the legends of Eeridfm and Jemshld, and on the 
* ‘highest gods of the Arian nations;” and also his paper on Nabanaz- 
dista, nt p. 243 of the last-named volume; as well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Germ. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“ how the Yeda and the Avestu flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character; while the other has become in many 
ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” See 
also Professor Muller’s “Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 81, ff. 


NOTE G .—Page 306. 

Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
,(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
additional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, ff. He there gives a summary 
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of the circumstances which load to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probable inference from the 
premises. He alludes first to “ the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Europe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” as admitted by Mr. Elphinatone, and then proceeds: “ It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physical science rather than to history. It is enough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes were living in close political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which wo find in their languages must un¬ 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race should remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart/s remarks 
in note I), above, pp. 467, 468-. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion ; but they * prove nothing regard¬ 
ing the place where it subsisted, nor about the time/ [Elphinstone]; 
but’* (he adds) “perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “ a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seems prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of the line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE H .—Page 315. 

“The question regarding the time and place of tho separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning its cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of less consequence to determine the place, than the time, 
of that separation. As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions may be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Punjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it, may, though we are unable to assign 
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3 WllT DID THE IRANIANS AND INDIANS SEPARATE 


any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Yedic era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming that the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vedic period. The great 
majority of the Yedic gods and of the Yedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians. 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
satisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Yedic period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrage 
«ur vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 3, 4. 


NOTE I .—Page 316. 

“It is the common view that it was religious grounds which oc¬ 
casioned the separation of llie Indians and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
a good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice vers&. Thus the Indian deva (god), has become 
a demon among the Iranians under the form of daeva; and Indra as 
Andra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of conception may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as the proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors. Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; such as the 
internal development of ..the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the cose of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regarded as evil spirits. 
Dualism, with its rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany. 
This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
Iranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded avS gods may thus have been transformed into 
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i, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between tho 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as some 
have assumed.” Spiegel, as above, p. 3. On Andra see tho 5th vol. of 
this work, p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J .—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra:— 

' , Opi) Si- Siefa/cev rrjv Hijpi/crjVj rd re Ka\oupeva v Avvifia } tc.r.X. 
“ The country of Serica is surrounded hy mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmiraean, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. 

Kal to /eaXov/Juevov ’OrropoKoppa ?, ov rd irepara eirkyei polpast 
pljO \ar Kal poar \0. “ [Another of these ranges] is that called 

Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 36' to 176° 39 / 
east longitude.” 

Td pev ovv apfCTiKoorepa rf)$ ^rjpLKrjs Karavepovrai €0w) ’Av~ 
Opumofyaytov. “The northern parts of Serica are inhabited hy the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi ” (men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kal pecrrjpftpivcbrarot, rrapd rd 'HpvSd Kal ZrjpiKd opri ’Otto- 
poKoppat. “And southernmost of all, near the Emodian and Serican 
mountains, dwell tine Ottorocome.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lobs 
gifcude 165° 37' 15". 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his 
remarks ou the eighth map of Asia 

r H ’ OrropGKopa rrjv peylorrjv fjpepav 6)pwv t&yo eyyiara- 
Kal hdorr}K6v 'AtegavBpeca? 7rpoy era copaK enra . “ The greatest 

length of the day in Ottorocora is nearly 14 J hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the east.” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii. 94, ff.; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 





LASSEN ON THE ORIGINAL ABODES OF THE ARUNS. 


NOTE K .—Page 834. 

In regal’d to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (lnd. Ant. 1st ed., 
i , p. 526, fF.; 2nd ed. p. 631, IF.): “If we assume that the Ai’iaa 
Indians and the Iranians had originally tho same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on tho subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and tho seats of the gods 
to exist to tho north of India. 12 The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate .Airyanem Vaejo as the first created country: this they place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus add Yaxartes take their rise. This country was afflicted with 
winter by Ahriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth’s temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose the cold highlands on the 
western elopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” etc. [The 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.] The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probable that the earliest 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of tho Iranian 

13 Lassen's idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “daily prospect of tho snowy summits 
of tho Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,’’ and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its 
clear and cloudless sky,” etc., would point out the “ north as the abode of tho gods, 
and the theatro of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer’s description of Olympus, Odyss. 
vi. 42, ff. 

OVAv/ixSvtf , $9i <pa<r} 6cvv itatpakh tuel 
y E fi/xeyai' otfr hvifxoioi rivdo-atrai, ofrrc xor’ tipifip'y 
Aetcrai 3 otfre x&v ixtxikrarat' itAAa juLk 1 aWpTj 
ntxrarut itvttpfkos, AfVK^j 5’ 4xtO(8po/.Ltv aX'/Ar/. 

“ Olympus, where they say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in secure abodes : 

No stormy blasts athwart those summits sweop, 

No showers or snows bedew the sacred steep ; 

But cloudless skies serene above are spread, 

And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

This, howevse, is the ideal Olympus. The mountain is styled &ydvvi<pos, “snowy,” 
in Iliad i. 420, where the scholiast explains tho discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “snowy” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds; and exempt from rain or mow. 
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country. The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub¬ 

ject are uncertain j we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these natious; and we arc 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been moat probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See also Ariaua Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in ."Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the Pirst Pargard oT the Vendi(lad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-work, vol. v. pp. 315, 316. I 
abstract the following remarks:—■** The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gr%lual diffusion of the Arian 
races of Bactria, as far as the Ponjab. The account of these riligrations 
of the Baetrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable referenco to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re¬ 
moved to their presout abodes, in consequence of a great natural con¬ 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airy ana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow; so that only two months of summer re¬ 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc¬ 
cupied was Sogdiana; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, the march of Ahuro Mazda, 
the lord of spirits. This advance has an historical import, fox' all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous scries, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant. The 
first-named country can be no other than that where the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-laud of Pamer, and JChokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of >the Baetrian tradition, wo 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding tho interruption 
of the life of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con¬ 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in its centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murchison, as tho very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The snow and 
the prolonged winter alluded, to in tho oldest Arian tradition must 
have been tho result of un upheaving of the land into ihountains.” 
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NOTE L. — Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xy. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karija Parva, or viiv tl hook ol 
the Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Bahlkas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Ara^tas, and other tribes of the Panjab are stig¬ 
matized as disgraceful. The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troyer’s Rajataranginl, vol. ii. pp. 549, if. X will 
cite a lew specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahikaa dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, ff.); VahiMritab Rma - 
vatu Gang ayd cha vahiMrituk | Sarasvatyu Yamunayd Kurukshctrena 
chdpi ye | PancJmndm Sipdhu-nhashtdndm nadiftfim ye\mtard§?-itdh f 
Tcm dharmavdhyun aiuclnn Bdhlhdn parivar/ayet, | “Let every one 
avoid those impure Bahlkas, who are outcasts 13 from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavat, the Gaogii, the Barasvatt, the 
\ umuna, aud Kurukshetra, and who dwell between, the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” 

Their women are thus described (v. 2035) : Gdyanty athaoha 
nrityanti striya maUuh vivdsasah | Nagaragdra-vapr&shu vahir imlr 
yunnkpandh, etc. “ The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar¬ 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, siug and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” etc.; with much more to the same 
effect 

Again (v. 2063, ff.); Panchamdyo vahanty etuh yatra nmyitya 
parvatut j Araffdfi numa Bfihlkdh na teshv Aryo dvyahaw vaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Araffdh ndma te de$Cih Bdhikam numa tajjalam | Brahnand- 
paaaddh yatra tulyakdluJi Prajupateh j Yedo na teshdrh vedyancka yajuo 
yajanam eva chi | Vrdtydndm ddmmlydnnm annam devdh na Ihnnjate | 
Prasthaldh, Madra- Gdnd^drdh Arattdh ntimatah Kkasuh j Vaadti- 
Sindh^auvirdh iti prdyo Hikutsitaji | “In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Bahlkas, called 
Aiatt&B; let no Arya dwell there even for two days. . . . The name 

15 These expressions, ** dbama-va%<m*’ und “ rd/AiVi-kritab,” .seem to contain a 
play on the name of the Bdhihat. Thi tribe is mentioned in the S'. P. Br. i. 7, 8, 
8, quoted above, p. 202; where it is said that they gave to Agni the name of Bhava. 
This reference tfc their recognition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia¬ 
tory allusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 
the Br&limana did nft>t hold them in such low esteem ns the speaker in the Alaha- 
bharata, See also the quotations from Bimini in note 142 , p, 3*54. 


of the coun try is Aratta; the water of it is called BiThika. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
Madras, Gandharas, A rattas, Khavas, Vasatis, and SindhusauvTras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, ff.) Tatra vai Brdhmane bhutva tato bhavati Kshatriyah | 
VmSya/i S'odrakha Bdhlkm tato bhavati ndpitak | JSfdpitascha tato 
bhutva punar bhavati Brdhmanah | 2>vijo bhujvd cha tatraiva pumvr 
Huso ’bhifGyate | Bhavaty ekah hale viprah prasrishfdh hdmachdrinah | 
Gdnfthdrdh Madrakdschaiva Bahihischalpackgtasah. u Tliere a Bahlka, 
born a Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, a Vais^a, or a 
S'udra, and eventually a barber. And again tho barber becomes a Brah¬ 
man. And once again tho Brahman there is born a slave. One Brah¬ 
man alone is born in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Bahlkas; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Rajataranginl, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized : — Agrahdrdn jagrihire Gandhara - brafomnds tatah | 
samana~$ild8 tasyaiva dhmvam te 'pi dvijddhamdk | Bhagini-varga- 
mmbhoga-nirlqjjdh MUchha-vamkajdh | Snmhd-sangati-saHdicha ddra - 
dah santi pdpinah | Yaatubhdvais tathd bhdtya bhuryyd-vikraya - 
kdrinah j paropabhogitds teshdm mrlajyds tarhi yoshitah | u Then 
the Gandhara Brahmans seized upon rent-free lands; for these most 
degraded of priests were of the same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.] These sinners, sprung from Mleohhas, are so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling them, like commodities, for money. Their 
women being thus given up to strangers, are- consequently shameless.” 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Pan jfib 
are in this passage of the Mahftbh. named generally Bahlkas and Arattas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such a way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffused like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Raj. i. 66, lived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. lies. xv. 105): “According to the Mahabb 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Airavatt (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Panjab, 
as far as to the Indus, when we approach Gandoritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) ono body of the Gandhari appear to occupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Siadku-Gandhar, and these may have extended west¬ 
ward as far as'the modern Candahar.” In his Yishnu-Pur., 1st ed., 


p. 191, note 88, the same writer says of the Gandharas: “These are 


also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Punjab, and wejl known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandhridie.” See also Rawlinsonb Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M .—Page 356. 


Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “The opinion that 


the original seats of these [the Indian and Iranian] nations are to be 


sought here in [the extreme east of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from, the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yurkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan. and Kkamil are Tajiks and speak 
Persian; it is from this point only that they are diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia: so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: “Without extending the limits 
of India, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that tho valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
them, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, .who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrion kings.”—Ariana Antiqua, p. 134. 

Badakhshan is tho country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. 36° and 38° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. See the map ip. Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lassen’s Ind. Ant., vol. ii. 
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NOTE Tt.—Page 396, note 83, line 6. 

The passage of the S'atapatha Brahman a here referred to is as follows 
xiii. 8, 1,5: Chatmmikti | devus cha asurdS cha ubhaye prujdpatyah 
dilcekv mpardhanta | te devdh amrCin eapatndn Ihrdtrwydn digbhyo 
’nudanta | to ’dikhlh pardbhavan | tasmad yah daivyah prajaS chatm- 
eraktrmi tdh imaSunani kurvate \ atha yah dmryah pr achy as imd ye 
tvat parimandalclnt | te 9 nudanta hy endn digbhyah. “Pour-cornered. 
The gods and Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, tlieir rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. “They, 
being regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to tho Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE O.—Page 443. 

A question of considerable interest here presents itself, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribes who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan. The late Rev. t)i\ J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit element in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
one race. He remarks (Art. vii., Jouru. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usnally taken also for granted that 
between tho non-Sanskrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of languages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to tins last 
proposition that the writer of this paper demurs.’’ He afterwards 
proceeds: “ The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on tho entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and 
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WHETHER THE NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN NON-ARI 


Taisyas, into India, they found a rude aboriginal population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
subdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste; The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the> most perfect remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.' The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
languages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
tho same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell,, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr, Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them¬ 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages, 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, IF. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. 39, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; as though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect tho non- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationshix; the former to the 
Dravidian languages has yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit element in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a fow 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foot, eye, 
ear ; whereas Dr. Caldwell lias been unable to discover any trust¬ 
worthy analogy in words belonging to this class. Further rosearch, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
presence does not yet apphur to be proved ; and lie therefore concludes 
that the non-Sanskrit portion of tho northern languages cannot safely 
be placed in the same class with the southern, except, perhaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his “ Notes on the Marathi 
Language,” in tho preface to the second edition of Molesworth s 
Marathi Dictionary (p. Xxii), thus writes“ The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other* Turanian tougnes, 
more in their forms than in their sounds. They differ very much 
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:Wm tho vocables of the Turanian languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tarnul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Marathi \ and though they may be classed in tho same tribe of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the ethnographer.” llegareling tho 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north, aurl the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
the Dravidians may be confidently regarded as the earliest inhabi¬ 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to detendme whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the imiption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian languages 
and tlie aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that tho Dravidian idioms belong to an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of' the Scythian or non-Arian portiou of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Arians 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
as no reference occurs either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities between these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. The pre-Ariun 
Scythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from tho northern provinces, are not, he con¬ 
siders, to be confounded with the Kolas, Santhals, Bhills, Dome, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernaculars. We 
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have therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate Btrata, so to speak, of population in India : 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
Bhills, etc., etc., who may have entered India from the north-east. 

Second . The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either advanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seats in the 
south of the peninsula, or were diiven by the pressure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction. 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, Ko. 2) of Soy tin an or non-Arian immigrants from the north¬ 
west, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
the Prakrit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth. The Arian invaders who (after separating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Gerraanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian branch of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non- Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Panjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and after 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti¬ 
tution:, in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula. 

To whatever degree the details of this theory may bo capable of 
proof, the goneral conclusion, at least, seems to ho undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sauskritic tribes now occupying different parts of India, were in 
occupation- of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and that the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranio and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, 1 Koralas, etc., were originally Kshatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system; a double process of which there is no historical proof. 




ADDITIONAL NOTES 


i. Page 47, lines 21-24. 

* • 

This remark seems to be incorrect. The Scholiast could not haJ’e 
meant to denote the Maharashtrl, or any other of the provincial Prakrits, 
by the term u deft” as they all embraced a “tatsama” and a “ tud- 
bha a ” element also. He could only, wheii using the word. “ de£i, v 
have referred to the local element in each. See pp. 49, 427, tf. 

h. Page 249, lines 18, IF. 

A leanred .friend informs me that the Sanskrit astu does not cor¬ 
respond to the Latin esto , which in old Latin is estod ; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatdit, etc.; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek esto. He also states that sayitu (Sanskrit) 
is not = 8unto (Latin); and that the Greek es, en, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dsw, dsit , but to the Yedic as (compare Bohtlingk and 
Roth s.v. 1, as ; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.V. x. 85, 7; x. 129, 
3, and x. 119, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsarn, axis, dsit, and ds, as corresponding to the 
Greek en, es, es, en; and Schleicher in the table in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, 3rd ed., gives esto (Gr.) and esto (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit astu, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
santu. 

iii. Page 250, line 14. 

Bars, dadar&a, correspond both in sense and sound to derko, dedorka . 
iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navaid, samatd, layhutd, such Yedic forms as 
arishfatdtiy devatdti, sarvatdti, should have been given as the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greek, and Latin words there quoted. 
See Bapp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. iii. pp. 218 (^where the Latin 
senecta, juventa, vindicta, are specified as the forms corresponding to the 
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Sanskrit navatd , etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher’s Compendium, 
3rd ed., p. 425. f. 

v. Page 251, lines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in tie and sis, the Latin 
mens, mentis; ars , artis ; fors, fortis ; and vestis. See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

« «vi. Page 253. 

In the appendix to Jjis edition of TJjj valaladatta, Prof. Aufrecht has 
pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 

♦ • , ' ' ‘ 1 ji!,i' i 

vii. Page 264, line 1; and 289, line 6, and note 6G. 

See Bdhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 1, rudh ; where rodhati in 
R.Y. viii. 43, 6, and vi rodhat , in R.V. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudhj the old form of rah, and are explained in the sense of “growing.” 
See also Benfcy’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Occi¬ 
dent, i. 596. 


viii. Page 347, lines 8, ff; 348, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 

Compare note 12 in the first preface above, p. xxv. 

ix. Page 393, line 19; 395, line 21; 396, line 15 ; and 418, nove 124. 

The points referred to in these passages are further illustrated by the 
following lines from the Malmbharata, ii. 1169, ff.: Tatah S urpdrar 
kaih ohaiva Tdldlafam athdpi cha | vaSe chafers mahdtejah Pandakams 
cha mahdhalah | 1170 | Sdgara-dvipa-vdsdmk cha nripatln Mlechha- 
yoni-jdn | Nishddun purush&djtmk cha Karnapr&varandn apt | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kdlamulihdh ndma nara-rtikshasa-yonayah | kritsnaih Koligi- 
rim chaiva Surabhipaitanam tathd | .... 1173 | JSkapuddms cha 

purushun Kerakdn vana-vusinah | nagarlih Sanjayantbn cha pdshan- 
daih Karahdtakam | 1175 | Put air era vase chakrc - | 1176 | Tatah 
kaehchha-gato dhlmtin* datdn Mddravati-sutah I 1177 | Preshaydmdsa 
rdjendra Paulastgdya mahutmane | Viblmhandya dharmutmd priti- 
pUrvam artndama | 1178 | S'a chdsya pratijagrCiha idsanam priti - 
purvakam \ “1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 

to subjection Surparaka, Talakata, the Dandakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Mlechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
J^ishiUas, the men-eaters, the Karnapravaranas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kalamukhas sprung from men 
and Raksbasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabhlpattana .... 
1173. He then by his heralds subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests, the city SanjayantI, and the wicked Karahataka . . . 
1176. Then the wise and righteous son of Madravatl, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, sent messengers amicably to the great sen of Pulastya, 
Yibhtshana, who received his commands in the same spirit.” In verse 
1837, the “man-eating Romakas,” and in v. 1875, the Haruaprava- 
ranas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sifca are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races:—Kamayana iv., 40, 20, 
ff. (Bombay ed., =dv. 40, 29, ff.,Gorr. ed.): Karnaprdvmanarhs chaiva 
tathd chtipi/ Oshfhaharnakdh J Ghorcilohumukhds chaiva javanui chaika- 
padakah | akshayah balavantcd cha tathaiva purmhadakdh | Kirdtu* 
tlkshnachuddi cha hemtibhdh priya-dar&anuh | dma~minu$ah<U chupi 
Kir&tdh dvlpavasinah | antarjalachardh ghordh naravydghrdh iti 
smritah . “ The Karnapravaranas (men whose ears served for cover¬ 

ings), the Oshthakarnakas (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadful Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and one-footed, un¬ 
decaying, strong, men-eaters (a kind of Raksbasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiriitas, with sharp-pointed hair-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold; and the dreadful Kiratas, who are 
islanders, and eat raw fish, livo in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).” One 
of the Bakshasls mentioned in the Mahabh. iii. 6137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.” 
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x. Page 416, line 4. 

The Raksbasas arc in other places also described as following Brah- 
mauicol observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mababharata xii. 6293, ff.), above referred to in pp. 366, f., 

and 418, note 124,—which is told as an illustration of ingratitude,_ 

it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasyu village in which he had been living, 


and went towards the ocean. While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Kaiyapa and 
the goddess Dakshayanl, and a friend of Brahma, arrives in the even¬ 
ing from tho heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and eat him. The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality. Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshasa king 
called Virupaksha, who lived not far ofF, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gautama’s aspirations (v. 6856). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the liakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed. In 
answer to the ltakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
S'u <lr a woman as his second wife (punarbhu). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
(vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from aDy IUkahasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that ho could 
scarcely carry it away to his place of sojourn in the forest, where 
ho sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed ana 
entertained by the crane Biijadharman, but resolves to slay bis host, 
thpt lie may have somewhat to oat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
accordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on liis journey homeward. After a time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have befallen his 
friend Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usu/il, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama is pursued and broughfr4o the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purohitas, weeps at the sight of 
his friend’s remains \y. 6418); and commands the malefactor to be 
slain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to deoiiue eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the, Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it Both 
Rajadharman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life. 
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The latter returns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
S'udra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (vv. 6445, ff.). 

xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “Nature,” for 14th Sept., 1871, 
contains an article by Prof. Max Muller, on Major-General Cunning¬ 
ham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” in which R.V. v. 53, 9, and x. 
75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on th,e Kubha, Krcunu, and 
Gomatl rivers are added. 

xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this Bheet is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by a writer in the “Cornhill Magazine ” for November, 1871, p. 570, f., 
that Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “represent lineally an off¬ 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice¬ 
landic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed^proof of these assertions has been, or can be, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


I reprint here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already tfeen published, though they are hut very slightly con¬ 
nected with the other contents of this volume. 

I. Anita and Buddha , or the Indian Simeon. 

In the Lalita Yistara—a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddha, the great Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name—it is related that a Eishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita/ who dwelt on the skirts of the Himftlaya mountains, 
became informed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, as the son of King S'uddhodana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Northern India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infant. I havo tried to reproduce the legend in the following 
verses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means “the enlightened, ,, or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellations of Gautama, and of S'akyasinha, 
and STikyatuum—i.e., the lion, .and the devotee, of the tribe of the 
Sukyas, to which he belonged. 

That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the text which 
speak of Buddha as a deliverer or redeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the first volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatta, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of his caste in assuming the functions of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kshatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
vlas3, ho had np right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
“Let all the evils (or sins) flowing from the corruption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) “fall upon 
mo; hut let the world ho redeemed !” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Air. R. 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
suffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system. Ac¬ 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun¬ 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long coarse 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and so redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor’E. B. Cowell, is ,unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Rumania is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with/ the idea of the 
3ix paramita 8 . But he does not understand it as implying any theo¬ 
logical notion of vicarious atonement, hut rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity; and would 
compare it with St. Paul’s words in Romans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verso. He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from lvi. 153, viz., the story of the dis¬ 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who Bays:— 
Pupmo *ny$ 1 pi [vi?j muchyantdm prithvydm tat-pdtakair api\ d pdpa- 
kfihayam etad me chakram bhrdmyatu murdhani | " Let other sinners on 
earth bo freed from their sins; and until the removal of [their] s. ; n let 
this wheel turn round upon my head.” In cither case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Hr. Cowell supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhagavata Pu^ana, ix. ch. 21. The “immortal word” ( amritam 
vachahy v. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
benevolent king Rantideva,—who himself endured hunger and thirst 
to relieve others,—is as follows: 'Na kdmaye ’ham yatim Uvardt par dm 
ashfarddhi-yuktam apunarhhavam vd | drtim prapadye ’ khila-dehabhuj&m 
antah&thito yem lhavanty aduhkhah | “I desire not from Grod that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do I 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all cor- 
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poreal beings, and endure their pains, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotates thus: fara-dulikhd- 

sahishnutayu sarveshdih duhkham stay am bhoktum dtdste |. 

t( akhiladeha-bhajdm tirtim ” duhkham tat-tad-bhoktri-rvpena “ antah- 
sthitah" 8ann ahum “ prapadye ” prCipnuydm ity evafh kumaye |) 


On. Himalayas lonely steep 
.There lived of old a holy sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bent with age, 
Inured to meditation {Jeep. 

■t 

He—when great Buddha had been horn, 
The glory of the Sakva race,' 

Endowed with every holy grace, 

To save the slide ring world forlorn— 

Beheld strange portents, signs which taught 
Thu wise that that auspicious time 
IIa<l witnessed some event sublime, 

With, universal blessing fraught. 

The sky with joyful gods was thronged: 

He heard their voice with glad acclaim 
Resounding loudly Buddha’s narno, 

While echoes dear their shouts prolonged. 

The cause exploring, far and wido 
The sage’s vision ranged ; with awe 
Within a cradle laid he saw 
Far off the babe, the Sukyas’ pride. 

With longing seized this child to view 
At liana, ami clasp, and homage pay, 
Athwart the sky he took his way 
By magic art, ana swan-like dew ;* 

And came to King SnddhSdan’s gates, 

And entrance craved—“ Go, royal page, 
And tell thy lord an ancient sage 
To see the King permission waits.” 

The page obeyed, and joined his hands 
Before the prince, and said— 1 ” A ‘sage, 

Of shrivelled form, and bowed with age, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, 

“ And humbly asks to see the King.” 

To whom SuddUrtdan cried — 11 We greet 
All such with joy; with honour meet 
The holy man before us bring.”» 


The saint beside the monarch stood, 

And spake his blessing—” Thine be health. 
With length of life, and might, and wealth; 

And over seek thy people’s good.” 

With all due forms, and meet respect, 

The King received the holy man, 

And bade him sit; and then began— 

“ Great sage, I do not recollect 

“ That I thy venerable face 
Have ever seen before; allow 
That I inquire what brings thee now 

From thy far-distant dwelling-place.” 

” To see thy babe,” the saint replies, 

“I come from Himalaya’s steeps.” 

The king rejoined—“ Mv infant sleeps; 

A moment wait until he rise.” 

“ Such great ones no’er,” the Rishi spake, 

“ In torpor long their senses steep, 

Nor softly love luxurious sleep ; 

The infant Prince wiil soon awake.” 

The wondrous child, alert to rise, 

At will his slumbers iigbt dispelled. 

His father’8 arms the infant held 

Before the sage’s longing eyes. 

The babe beholding, passing bright, 

More glorious than the race divine, 

And marked with every noble sign, 14 

The saint was whelmed with deep delight; 

And crying—** Lo ! an infant graced 
With every charm of form I greet !” 

He fell before the Buddha’s feet. 

With fingers joined, and round him paced. 15 

Next round the babe his anils he wound, 
And One,” he said, “ of two careers 
Of fame awaits in coming years 

The child in whom these signs are found. 


14 Certain oorporeal marks are supposed by Indian writers to indicate the future greatness of 
those children in wit onf they appear. Of those, thirty-two primary, and eighty secondary, marks 
are referred to in the original as being visible on Buddha’s per on. 

14 ‘.Ue word here imperfectly translated, means, according to Professor IT. H. Wilson’s 
Dictionary, “ reverential salutation, by circumambulating a person or object, keeping the right 
sido towards them.” 
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ch an one nt homo abide, 

He ahull become a King, whoso away 
Supreme a mighty arm’d array 
On earth shall atabueh tar and wide. 

** If, spurning worldly pomp as vain, 

He choose to load a tranquil life, 

And wander forth from home and wife, 
He then a Buddha’s rank shall gain.” 

ile spoke, and on the infant gazed, 
when tears suffused his aged eyes; 

His bosom heaved with heavy sighs; 
Then King Suddhodan asked, amazed— 

“ Say. holy man, what makes t # hee weep, 
And deeply sigh ? Does any fate 
Malign the royal child await ? 

May heavenly powers my infant keep!” 

“ For thy fair infant’s weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Elishi cried; 
“No ill can such a child hetide : 

My own sad lot commands my tears. 

“In every.grace complete, thy son 
Of truth shall perfect insight 18 gain, 

And far sublimer fame attain 
Than ever lawgiver has won. 

“ lie shell a Wheel 17 of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth, to roll, as yet 
Hath never been in motion set 
By priest, or sago, or god of yore. 

“ The world of men and gods to bless, 

The way of rest and peace to tench, 

A holy law thy son shall preach— 

A law of stainless righteousness. 

“ By him shall suffering men be freed 
From weakness, sickness, pain and grief; 
From all the ills shall find relief 
Which hatred, love, illusion, breed. 

“ His hand shall loose the chains of all 
Who groan in fleshly bonds confined ; 
With healing touch the wounds shall bind 
Of those whom pain’s sharp arrows gall. 


“ Hif words of power shall put to flight 
The dull array of leaden clouds 
Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
And clear their intellectual sight. 

“ By him shall men who, now untaught, 

In devious paths of error stray, 

Be led to find a perfect way— 

To final calm lM at last be brought. 

“ But once, 0 King, in many years, 

The figtrec 19 somewhere flowers perhaps ,* 
So after countless ages’ lapse, 

A Buddha once ou earth appears. t 

“ And now; at length, this blessed time 
Has come: for he who eradlod lies 
An infant; there before thine eyes 
Shall be V Buddha in his priijm. 

“ Full, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Shall rescue endl ‘ss myriads tost 
On life’s rough ocean waves, and lost, 

And grant them immortality. 20 

“ But I am old, and frail, and worn ; 

.1 shall not live the day to see 
When this thy wondrous child shall free 
From woe the suffering world forlorn. 

“ ’Tis this mine own unhappy fato 
Which bids me mourn, and weep, and sigh; 
The Buddha’s triumph now is nigh, 

But ah I for me it comes too late 1 ” 

When thus tho aged saint, inspired, 

Had all the inlant’s greatness told, 

Tho King his wondrous son extolled, 

And sang, with pious ardour fired— 

“ Thee, child, th’ immortals worship all, 

The great Physician, horn to cure 
All ills that hapless men endure ; 

I, top before thee prostrate fall.” 

And now—his errand done—the sage, 
Dismissed with gifts, and honour due, 
Athwart the mther swan-like flew, 

And reached again his hermitage. 


18 The term here translated ** insight ” is derived from the same root as the word “ Buddha,” 
and means ” intelligence,” or ** enlightenment.’* 

1T The torrn thus rendered, dhurmachakra, expresses a somewhat singular figure. It denotes 
the “ wheel of the law,” or the 41 wheel of righteousness,” or the * wheel of religion.” 

19 The word in the original is m>r%a. a term of which the sense is disputed—some scholars 
esteeming it to mean absolute annihilation ; others explaining it as the extinction of passion, th© 
attainment of perfect dispai sion. Mv. Childers informs me that he considers n trr&Qa to signify 
active Miss or. earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by to.nl annihilation. See a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 62 of « TrUbner’s Literary Record ” for October, 1870, p. 27. 

19 The tree referred to in the original is the Udumbara, the Ficut glomerato. 

80 Amrite cha pratishthSjpnyishyati . 
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II. Havana and Vedovatl. 


The Ritmayana, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with his brother Lakshmana and his wife Sita. STta was carried off 
by Havana, King of the Rakshasas (demons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanka, in the ^island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Havana was slain in 
battle by Rama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
gbd Vishnu, find Sltii wa$ rescued. Rama returned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Riimayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the earlier life of 
Havana. Vedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-born in tho 
form of Situ. 


‘Where, clothed in everlasting snow, 
Himulay’s giant peaks arise 
Against the ambient azure skies, 

And bright as molten silver glow— 
While, far beneath, the solitudes 
Are green with Devaduru 21 woods— 

It chanced that once the demon lord 
Who ruled in Lanka’s isle afar, 

And, mounted on his airy car, 

Thoso northern tracts sublime explored, 
Alighted there upon tho ground, 

Anti roamed the forests wild around. 

And, lo, he saw a maiden, fair 
And brilliant as a goddess, clod 
In garb ascetic, rude and sad, r 
Deform with squalid matted hair: 

And all at once with passion bred, 

The damsel’s secret thus inquired: 

“ How is it, tell me, lovely ... * 1— 
Whose virgin charms subduo the heart, 
'Whose form with every grace of art 
Jn gold and gems should be arrayed— 
Thou dost this doleful garb assume, 
Which ill beseems thy youthful bloom P 


“ Whose daughter art thou P What hath led 
Thy choice to such a life austere ? 

0 blest were he whom, lady dear 
And beauteous, thou should’st deign to wed! ” 
Him, duly honoured as a guest, 

Tho fair ascetic thus addressed : 

“My father was a holy sage; 

From him 1 sprang as, calm, and dead 
To earthly aims and joys, he read 
Tlr eternal Veda’s hallow! page: 

The voice which spoke within the Book 
In me a form corporeal took. 

“ The gods, enamoured, all aspired 
The honour of my haud to gain: 

Their ardent pleas were urged in vain ; 

A loftier aim my father fired;’ 

For he had vowed, with lawful pride, 

I could be only Vishnu’s bride. 

“ Incensed at his rejection, one 
Among the suitors, proud but base, 

The chieftain of the Daitya race, 2 ^ 
Avenged tho slight the sage had shown : 

By night he nigh my father crept, 

And vilely slew him while he slept. 


rPinu* (levaJam, which signifies, the “divine tree;” the Deodar, a magnificent tree, both 
n height and girth. 

** The Daityas in character correspond with the Titans of the Greeks. 




Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord- 


“ That I my sire’s high aim may gam, 

And win'threat Vishnu for ray lord, 

I lead this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of hard: austerity and pain; 

And, till the god himself impart, 

I wed his image in my heart. 

“ I know thee, Ruvan, who thou art: 

By virtue of this life austere 
All hidden things to me are clear ; 

J bid thee hence; avaunt, depart !’’ 

Rut by the maiden’s charms subdued, 

The demon still his suit pursued. 

“ Proud art thou, lady fair, whose soul 
So high aspires; but such sublime 
Devotion suits not well thy prime, 

Nor stern and painfhl self-control. 

The old may so their (lays employ; 

But thou should’st live for love and joy. 

“ I am the lord of Lanka’s isle; 

Thy peerless charms my bosom fire; 

If thou wilt crown my heart’s desiro, 
And ever on me sweetly smile, 

Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 

“And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 

Whose form thy fancy paints so bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 

And magic gifts, with me compare r 
A phantom vain no longer chase, 

The offer of my love embrace.” 

To whom the holy maid replied— 

“ Presumptuous fiend, thy boast is loud: 
No voice hut thine, profanely proud, 
Hath ever Vishnu’s might defied. 


By all their hosts and powers adored,’ 5 

She spako; the fiend with rage was fired: 
The damsel’s hair he rudely grasped; 
Thus by his hated fingers clasped. 

She tore her locks, and cried, inspired— 
“This insult I may not survive : 

I enter now this fire, alive. 

“ Yet though I die, T once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 

And though my vengeanqp slumber long, 
My pious works their meed shall gain, 

And 1 shill I re-appoar on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.” 

She ceased. With fixed m'olve to die, 

The fire she entered, calm, elate ; 

W r hen all at once, to celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the .sky 
There fell a shower of fragrant flowers, 
Rained down by gods from heavenly bowers. 

Nor, was this maid’s prediction vain. 

Attaining all her heart’s desire, 

As Sltii she was born again, 

The daughter of a royal sire, 

And won great Rama for her lord, 

Whom men as Vishnu’s Self adored. 

And now the demon-king profane, 

Whose coming doom had been foretold 
By that insulted maid of old, 

By Rama's hand in fight was slain. 

For how could hellish power withstand 
Incarnate Vishnu’s murderous brand P 
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A 

Abhidharmapitaka, 56 
AbhTra, 428 
Abhirika, 46 
Abhlri, dialect, 46 
Abu Sin, 349 
Achchft, see Atsu andTJtsu 
Acbiias, 391 
Ada: fa, 400 

Adharavana VySkaranam, 
428 

Adhvaryn, 188 
Aditi, 297 

Aditva (the sun)* 188 
JEschylus quoted, 293 
Agamemnon, 196 
I Agastvn, 409, 413 ff. 
Agni,‘t76,181, 185,188 f, 
197, 201 f, 211 f, 323, 
861, 451, etc. 
Agnihotrn, 404 
Agni purana, 422 
Agrayana, 177 
Ahi, 388 
AhTs'uva, 387 

Ahriman, 430, see Angra- 
mainyus 

Ahpra Mazda, 298 f, 329 
tf, 464, 471 ff. 
Aindravaya v a-graha-brab- 
mana, *213 

AirSvati, 484, see IrSratT 
Airyama, 298 
Airyama- vaCjo, 329 ff, 
480 f. 

Aitareya Brahraana 181 

i. 4—172 

i 23, 25 -381 f. 

ii. 19—397 
v. 32-188 

yii. 

1, 22, 34—183, 353 
13-^-184 
18—364, 369 
viii. 14, 23—324 
38—183 


Aitihusikiv., 176 f. 
Akesines, 346 
Akrida, 422 
Aksu. 484 
Akuli, 386, 396 
Alexandria, 479 
Alexander the Great, 344 f. 
Alishung, 345 
Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, 104, 109 
Amad, 390 

Aniarakosha, 255, 404 
Ameshoipentas, 475 
Amir Taimur, 6 
Anagnitra, 390 
Anusas, 392 
Anava, 377 
Andhra-dipika, 427 
Andhrabhritya dynasty, 
438 

Audlira kaumudl, 428,431 
Andhriau Vishnu, 428,431 
Andhra Raya or Andhra 
Royoodoo, 431,436,438 
Andhras, 364, 423, 427 
Andra, 300, 478 
Angas, 351 f, 357, 406, 
454 

Angiras, 197 
Angirasas, 189, 383 
Anglosaxons, 280 
Angramainyus, 299, 330 
Aafndra, 373 f. 

Anitabna, 343 If, 348 f 
Anjana, 350 
Annibi, 479 

Amubiau mountains, 479 
Anthropopliagi, 479 
Anukvanuim, 195, 361 , 

Anuyujns, 175 f. 
AnyadtS'yam, 428 
Apabhradifi'a, 46 ff, 52, 
259, 428 
Apastamba, 179 
Apaya, 346 
Appaka^’iyam, 429 


Aptya, 296 
Arabic, 218 ff. 

Arachosia, 314, 332 
AranyanT, 393 
Ararat, 481 ; 

Arattas, 482 ff 
Arbuda, 385, 337 f. 
Ardharniigadhi, dialect, 46, 
60 

Aria, Ariana, 318, 340 
Ariabignes, Ariarathes,etc., 
etc., 293 
Arii, 292 

Arimanios (Ahriman) 472 
Ariomardus, 292 
Amanti, 292 
Arjikiyu, 341, 345, 348 
Ar|uni, 385 
A rna, 347 f, 361 
Aniar, Indiea, 344 
Aryamun, 297 f. 

Aryas, 213, 282, 291,354, 
359 ff, 443 

Aryavarta, 303, 340, 400 
Ashi, 331 
Asikni, 341, 345 
Asita, the Indian Simeon, 
494 

Asmiraean mountains, 479 
Atfoka, 56, 62 ff, 104, 132 
Asura, 299 

Asuras, 175,202, 363,485, 
etc., etc. 

-, their castles, 378 ff. 

Asutfipas, 391, 418 
A^valuyana, 179, 199,298 
Advatha, 461 
Asfvins, 176, 360. 447,471 
Atbarvau, 451. 460 f, 464 
Atharvans, IS9, 383 
Atharvangirasas, 4G0 
Atharva 'Sanhitu, 187 ff, 
446 ff. 

AtharraTeda. 

© 

m. 

17, 4, 8—421 







IB, 1, ff.-451 
20, 4, 8-368 
30, 4—209 
v. 

4, 1—328 *, 

22, 5, 7 f, 12, I4¬ 
86!, 446 
28, 9 f—883 

x. 

3, 11—388 

4, 28—461 » 

" 6, 10, 20—383 

7, 20—189 

xi. 7, 24-189 

xii. 

1, 11—349 
1,463-376 

xviii. 

2, 28—368,387. 

xix. 

47, 59—461 
62, 1—368 

Athrava, 456, 460, 464 
Athwya, 296. 473 
Atithigva, 379, 385 
Atri, 198, 388 
Atsu Telugu, 429 f. 
Attbakatha, 66, 62 
Attock, 335 
Atyaruti, 324 • 

Audharvan Achary, 432 
Audumbarayana, 177 
Aufrecht, Prof. Th., hia 
Catalogue, H>7 

-, art. in Jour. Gor. 

Or. Society, 343 

art. in Ind. Stud. 


*,on ogf of Atharva- 


196 


veda, 460 ff. 

on the relation of 


Prakrit to Sanskrit, 131 
on Yedic forma in 


Pali, 72 
-, quotations sup¬ 
plied by, 169, 400 

-, suggestions by, 


205, 238t 359, etc. 

■, bis Ujjvalaludatta, 


142, 490 
a upnmauvnva, 175, 195 
Aurnavftbha, 176 f, 204 

---, the. demon, 

371, 387 

Auxnsian mountains, 479 
Avantl, dialect, 50 
Avatars, 203 
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Avesta, 469 f, 475 f. 
Ayodhya, 498 
A)*u, 386. 

B 

Bactria, 457, 481 
Bactrians, 457, 459 

-kings, 336, 484 

-language, 226 

Badakhshan, 319, 484 
Badarika, 329 
Bfigh o Bah5v quoted, 6 
Baehr’s Herodotus, 292 
BahTkas, 202, 352, 354, 
f . 482 ff. 

BahHk^ t ^9 351, 446, 
BfJhikaa) 154 
BakhdbT, 330 
Baladichcha, 60 
B6larainiiyana, 78,89,103 
BalOsa, 351 
Bali 417 
Balkb, 332, 446 
Ballantine, Eev, H., on 
relation of MahrattT to 
Sanskrit, 26 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. E., cor¬ 
rection suggested by 
him, 174 

-, his Mahilbbasbya, 

154, 346 
Banga, 64 
Bangas, 357 
Bauudbas, 259 
Bauddb&yanu, 179 
Beames, Mr. J., art. in 
Journ. E. A. S., 8, 35, 
143 f. 

Beeaa, 345 

Bohnr, 347, 350, 404, 443 
Behat, 345 

BeluiCagh, 318 f, 334, 480 
Bcufey, Prof. Tb. 

—bis art. in Gbtt. Gel. 
Anz. 115, 117, 146, 336, 
367 f. 

- , Grieck. 'Wurzelloxi- 

kou, 228, 256 
— , Indicn quoted, 55, 
64, 105, 136, 811, 335 

- , Orient uud Occident, 

204, 343, 369,370, 372, 
etc. 

- > S/imaveda, 160,170, 

198, 203, 237, 343,346, 
348, etc., etc. 

- , Sanskrit grammar, 

263, 266, 441 


Bengali dialect, 4 ff, 32, 
118, 127, 146, 264, 425, 
439 

Bhabra inscription, 104, 
109, 115 

Bhfigavata Purana, 162 
i. 3, 24—350 
iv. 14, 43 ff—411 
vii. 10, 18—350 
ix. 21, lit—495 
Bhumaha’s Manorarau, 43 
Bharatavarsha, 336 
Bk&sha, 46, 67, 130, 136, 
151 f. 

Bkaskara Acharya, 161, 
178 

Bhava, 451 
Bhavya, 342 
Bhills, 487 
Bblmesvara, 428 
Blrishma, 366 
Bhota, 49 
Bhotau, 487 
Bhrigu, 197 
Bhpigus, 279 
Bhur, 188 
Bhuvalj, 188 

Blaekie, Prof., his note on 
Iliad, ii. 813 f—167 
Bohtlmgk, Dr. O.— 

-, his S'akuntabl, 14 

-- bis PSnini, 164 

Bohtlingk and Roth’s 
Lexicon, 187, 189, 204, 
224, 238, 346, 348, 350, 
360, f, 368 f, 460 ff, etc. 
Bollensen, Dr., articles by 
him, 160 

Bopp, Dr. F.,Comp. Gram. 

228, 236, 489 
BrahmS, 1195, 

BrahmS jyesbthara, j452 
Brahma and Brimka, 159, 
202, 432 f. 

Bril nman (priest), 188,462 
Brahman (caste) 298, 
456 ff, 462 

Brahmanas (books), 163, 
176, 1*78 ff. 

Brahma purana, 422 
Brahmavaivarta Purana, 

162 

Brahmiivarta, 303, 400 
Brajbhakbii, 36, 39 
Breal, AT., on the geogra¬ 
phy of the Avesta, 314, 
334 

Bj-ibad Ardnvaka Upani- 
shad, 216 t r , 361 
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v. 

ftaddevatfi, 164 
Bfibftt, 166 

Brockimus, H., his Prabo- 
dhuchandrodaya, 14 
Buddha, 66, 116,163, 860, 
494 ff. 

BuJ.dhnghosa, 6 2, 72 
Buddlmpriya, 60 
Buddhism, 66 AT. 

Buddhist councils, 66 
Buddhists, 53 f, 361 
Buxidehesii, 471 
Bunsen mi the geography 
of the Aviate, 334, 481 
Burnouf, M. E., Bhaga- 
vata Parana, 338 

-, Histoire da Buddh- 

isme Indian, 116,123 f. 

--, Lotus de la bonne 

loi, 55, Gl, 72, 106 f, 
109 ff. 

Burnnnf and Lassen, on 
the Pali. 68, 108 
Burriudu, 349 


O 

Caleb as, 196 
Caldwell’s Dra vidian 
Gram., 63, 415, 424 ff, 
486 ff. 

Campbell’s Telugu Gram., 
48 f, 53, 424 f, 434 ff. 
Canarese language, 32, 
260, 423 ff. 

Canoj, 49, see Knnouj 
Cosian mountains, 479 
Caspian Sea, 481 
Caucasus, 481 
Cawnpore, properly Kiinh- 
pur, 17 

Celtic languages, 217 
Centaurs, 279 
Cerebral letters, 441 f. 
Chnkhra, 330 
Chandiilikd, Churujali, 46, 
50 

Chandiilas, 305, 310 
Chandideva^ Ihrukpita <iT- 
piicu, 46 

Cbundrabhaga, 348 
Charanavyaha, 102 
Charmatfiras, 177 
Chhandns; 189 
Chliando^ya tlpanishad, 
p. 586—-396 
it. 17, 1 — 188 
Chenab, 346 


Childers, Mr. K. C., sug¬ 
gestions made, and ma¬ 
terials supplied, by him, 
22, 24 f, 28 f, 64, 76, 
83, 88 f, 110, 496. 
Chintdmani, 436 
Ohitrakrtta, 409, 412 
Chdtraratha, 347 f, 361 
Cholas, 422 f. 

Chorasmians, 292, 342 
Chrysostom, 495 
Chulikapairfiichl, dialect, 
48, 52, 428 
Chumuri, 368 
Clough’s Pali Grammar, * 
65, 70, 73, 76 
Colebrooke, Mr. H. T., his 
Essays, 178, 195, 2<V), 
203, 266, 325, 424 
Comparative Philology, 
remarks on, 217 ff. 

Comparative Tables— 

i. Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
modern vernaculars, 
IB, 15 ff 

ii. Prakrit and modem 
vernaculars, 27 ff. 

iii. —vii. Sanskrit, Gu- 
tba, Puli, and Pra¬ 
krit, 76 ff. 

\iii. Sanskrit, rock in¬ 
scriptions and Pali, 
111 ff. 

ix. Sanskrit, Persian, & 
Arabic words, 220 

— Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Persian, 221 tf. 

x. Sanskrit, Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, 
230 ff. 

Sanskrit & Zend, 287 ff. 
Sanskrit and Telugu 
roots, 426 f. 

Comparison of Sanscrit 
and Zend, Greek and 
Latin pronouns,nouns, 
verbs, * tc., 242 ff. 
Cophgn, see KophSn 
Coromandel const, 401 
Cowell, Prof. E. B., his 
Prakfita prakasa, 14, 
43 f, 48, 73 ff, 120. 

-, correction made by' 

him, 174 

.-,note inElphinstone’s 

history, 476 I. 

-opinion referred to, 

495 


503 


<SL 


Crawfurd, Mr. John— 

“ Language as a test of 
the races "of man,” etc., 
282, f. 

Cural, 435, 437 
Curtins, Grunclzuge dor 
Griecfr. Etymologie,228, 
237, 239, 256 
Curzon, Mr. A., in Jour. 
H.A.S., 301 ff, 312 f, 
320 f, 357, 441, 443 
Cuskitic tribes, 419 f. 


DabhTti 384, 387 
Dadhyach, 447 
Da6va«, 299, 330 
Dahuka, 330 
Daityas, 395, 497 
Daksha, 420 
DakshuyauT, 492 
Dakshinutya dialect, 46, 
50 

Pamilns, 60 

Dandin’fi Kavyadartfa, 46 f. 
Dnnu, 383 
Dunu, 371, 428 
Dand >ka forest, 408, 413 
D and a k os, 490 
Duradas, 338, 365 
Dasyris, 31, 145, 151, 213 
282, 291, 359 ff, 409, 
418, 443, 492 
D&m, 361 f, 367 f, etc. 
D’Alwis, Mr. J., his 
Knchchfiyana, 54, 65 
Dare'anas, 330 
Das'aratlia, 406 
Dehli pillar inscription, 
104, 109 
Dekhan, 441 ff. 

Delius’s Radices Pracri- 
ticeo, 14 
Demodocus, 211 
Deotsu, 337 
Devupi, 168 
Devas, 175, 299 
Dos';, DcS'vain, ) 47 ff, 
Deshyumoo ,1427 if. 
Desmoulins. 283 
Dharmachakra, 495 
Dhutumfdu, Sanskrit, 425 

- f Telugu, 426 

Dhauli inscription, 104, 
109, 114 
Diespiter, 295 
Dlgha Nikaya, 61 
Dipankara, 60 
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^>dDivoduf;a, 3797, 38-i, 389 
Dracharuinam, 428 
Dravida, 260, 401, 422 f. 
Druvidi, dialect, 46, 50. 

127, 425 
Draviffas, 355 
Dravidians, 443 r 
Dristiadvatl, 311. 345,397, 
399 ff. 

Druhyu, 260 
DrTin'pu, 331 
Dualism, 478 
Dujak, 330 t 
Dlfrga, 201 

Durga or Durgachurya, 
com men ta tor on the 
Nirukta, quoted, 156, 
166 ff, 1,73 f, 303 f. 
Duryodhuha, 353 
Dually an ta, 422 
Dwarf avatar, 203 
Dyaus, 279 

E 

Eknlavyn, 418 
Ekaparvataka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. F. \V. 

—his note on the Dm- 
vidian languages, 48, 
53, 424 ff. 

Blphinstone's (Hon. Mr.) 
History of India, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 ff. 

Emodits, 479 
Krin/iys, 279 
Euafpla, 345 
Euripides quoted, 215 


Fnesi, his note on Iliad ii. 
813 f.—157 

Fargard, 1st, of the Vendi- 
dad. 314, 329 ff, 480 f. 
FauaholVs Dbammapada, 
quoted, 71, 76 
Feridtin, or Fredun, 296, 
476 

Fiek. August, his Vergl. 
■\Vihteibucb, 216, 228, 
257 

Finnish languages, 441 
French language, 261 


G&lavn, 177 

"Gnndak, OandakT, 404 f. 
Gandorii, Gandaritia, 342 


GSndhfira, Gandhtlris, 49, 
342, 349, 351 ff, 428, 
482 

Gandharvas, 175, 279 
Gango, 341, 346, 482 
Gargya, 177 
Gurhapatya fire, 451 
Gamras, 344 
Gathd dialect (Indian), 10, 
115 ff, 207, 210 
Gathfis f&oroastrian), 332, 
468 

Gathin, 197 
Gfm, 330 

GuudI dialect, 48, 50 
Gaupayanas, 386 
Gann, 344 

Gautama, 365, 418, 491 f, 
494 

Gaya, 350 
Gavasfiras, 204 
Geldart, Rev. G. C., his 
paper “Language no 
test of race,” 277, 467 f. 
Germans, 280 
Gilgit, 337 

Girnur inscription 104 f, 
114 

Godiiveri, 347, 408, 428 
Gogurd, or Gokeren tree, 
471 

Gonial, 343, 348 
Gomatl, 843, 848, 493 * 
Goods. 424 

Goldstucker, Dr. Th., his 
Dictionary, 373, 463 

-, his Panini, 163 

-, paragraphs contri¬ 
buted hv him, 262 ff. 
Gopatha ^lahraapa, i. 1, 
1—156 
Gotaraa, 197 
Gotafiui Rahugaua, *102 
Govinda Ananda, 307 
Goyinda dura’s Balarama- I 
yana and Prasanna- ! 
raghnva. 14 

Gomsio’s Rumfivana, 406 1 
ff, 419 f. 

Goryaia, 345 
Gramyam, Gramyumoo 
speech, 49, 427 ff 
4 Greek. 216, 254 ff. 

-Greeks. 267 ff. 

Gfihya Sutras, 186, 421 
Cuba 407 f. 

Gundert, Dr. H., on the 
Dmvidian elements in 
Sanskrit, 34 


Gurgun, 332 
Gurhwal, 335 
Giuserati or Gmjara dia¬ 
lect, 4, 7, 425 

H 

Haag, Dr. F.Vergleichung 
des Prakrit mit den 
Romanischon Sprachcn, 
147 

Haetumat, 330 
Haiva, 49 

Haoma. 297, 470 ff. 

Hall, Dr. F., his V5sa- 
vadatta, 152 
Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 
Hanunmn, 167, 159 
Hapta Heudu, 295, 300, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 
Harivans'a— 

1616, 1836—422 
7799—208 
9491—189 
Ilaraqaiti, 330 
Hariynpiya, 348 
Harivarsha, 326 
Haroyu, 314, 330 
Haug, Prof. M., 199 

-, Ait. Bruhinana, 164, 

172, 184 f, 382, 397 

-, Das Erste Kapitel 

des Vendidwd, 329 ff. 

-, Brahma und die 

Brahmanen, 462 
-, (Origin of Brahman¬ 
ism, 162 
Hebrew, 218 

Hebrew, knowledge of, 
bow preserved. 139 
TIeeren, Prof., 332 
Hemachandra, 44, 61 f, 
67, 404 
Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 2L5, 
292, 459 
Hesiod. 186 
llilmend, 332 
Himalaya or Himavat, 
303, 310, 324, 328,835, 
340, 349, 400. 412, 480 
Hindi dialect, 4 ff', 13, 15 
ff. 32, 118, 127, 146, 
227, 254, 425, 438 f, 
441 

ITindukush, 335^ 340, 354 
Hiran. 340 
liirapvati, 344 









whist f? y 



> 216 

Eotri, 188 
Haiti, 456, 460, 464 
HuinayQn, 6 
Huraboldt, 4&1 
Hiinas, 443 
Hutokhsh, 464 
Huxley, Prof., on the 
“Methodsand results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ff. 
Hydaspcs, 845 
Hyrcauia, 332 

I 

lift, 323 

Iliad quoted, 157 
Ilvahi, 151), 414 
Indo-European languages, 
217 ff. 

Indo-Scythians, 444 
Indra, 197 f, 201, 212 f, 
290, 348, 369, 361, 373, 
447, 451, cte. 
Indraprastha, 336 
Interpretation of the Veda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
E. A. S. 173, 210, 256 
Iranians, 477 f, 480, and 
passim 

Iruvatl, 342, 345, 348 
Isfma, 294 

Iifrarachandra Vidyasa- 
gara quoted, 162 
Italian compared with 
Prakrit, 147 if. 

Italians, 280 
Itihasas, 161 f. 

I 

Jainas, 435 
Jamadagni, 447 
Janaka, 192, 404, 406 
Jonaki (Situ), 158 
Janasthfmn, 410 
Jemsbed, 331, 476 
Jumna, see Yamuna 
Jupiter. 295 

Justi, Dr., his Handhueh 
dcr Zendsprachc, 220, 
223, 228. 244,289, 299, 
459, 462 
Jyotishtoma, 381 

K 

Kabandha, 412 
Kabul, 332 
Kabulistan, 337 
Kachchuyana’s Pali Gram¬ 
mar, 54, 60 
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Kaiyyata, 400 
Kaksnlvat, 323, 361 
Kukula, 432 
Kfda, 452 
Kuiakavana, 400 
Kitlakilta, 406 
Kalamukhas, 491 
Killed vara, 428 
Kali, 408, 431, 453 
Kali, 221 
Kalinga, 64 
Kalidasa, 180 
Kalpasfltras, 180 f. 

Kilnia, 452 

Kambojas, 259, 365, 365 
Kunmauu, 344 
Kandahar, 332 
Kanojana ) 

Kanoui > 49,143,401 
Kfmyakubja * 

Kanvu or Kunva, 198,431 
Kapardin, 201 
Kapurdigiri inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
Karatmfaka, 490 
Karanja, 385 
KaratoyS, 404 f. 
Karnapriivnranas, 491 
Karnuta, 260, 422 
Karnataka dialect, see 
Cauarese. 

Kartavirya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kadikti, 361 
Kadrnlras, 354 
Kadyapa, 492 
Kata, 197 
Kuthaka, 180 
Katthakya, 177 
Kathaaarit-sftgara, 495 
Kfttyayana, 58 f, 179, 193 
Kaualiitaki Hrahmana, 163, 
184, 192, 328 
Kaushltakins, 192 
Kautsa on the uselessness 
of the Niruktft, 170 if. 
Kautsa, 177 
Kava W, 297 
Kavaslm Ailusha, 398,465 
KavSrT river, 347 
Kftvya chandrika, 47 
Kfivya Us'nnas, 297 
Kedarnath, 412 
Kemaon, 335, 34 4 
Kekayu, 48, 406, 428 
Kerafcas, 491 
Keralas, 422 f. 

Keresaspa, 296 
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Kern, Frof. H., on the 
triple Veda, 445 
——, on the age of the 
A.V., 446 f. 

*-, on the antiquity of 

castes, 454 ft’. 
Khamil,484 
Khara, 410, 416 
Khadas, 482 . 

Khetudas, 459 
Khila, 193, 199, 450 
Khnenta, 330 
Khoes, $16 
Khoten, 484 
Khokand, 481 
Khonar, 345 

Kiepert, Dr., on the geo¬ 
graphy of the-Vemlidad, 
332, 334 

ETkata, 347, 350, 357 f. 

Kiluta, 386, 396 

Kimtos, 30)' 396, 491 

Koaa, 349 

Kola, 422 

Kolagiri, 491 

Kols 428, 4S7 

Kophen river, 339, 342 £f. 

Koran, 219 

Kotfula, 405 

Kosnlas, 403 f. 

Kosti (sacred girdle of 
Parse es), 298 
Krauslitaki» 177 
KravyJd. 390, 418 
Krisu^va, 296 
Krivi, 396 
Krishna, 201 
Krishna (river), 432 
Km mu. 343 ff, 348, 493 
Kshntriya, 29S. 310, 355, 
466, 463, 494 
Kublm, 339,343 ff, 348,493 
Kuhn, Prof. Adalbert, on 
the inserted letters in 
Pali, 70 

-, in Indische Studien, 

294 

-, in Zeitsch. fiir die 

Kundo des Morgen- 
laudes, 160 

-, Herabkunft dos 

Feuers, 279, 361, 377 

-and Schleicher’s Bei- 

trage, 468, 477 ff. 

Kuhn, DA Ernest, his 
translation of Kachchu- 
yana, 54 
Kulitdra, 383 
Kulluka Bhatta, 401 
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ftrila Bhafta, 494 
Kuntalft, 49, 428 
Kurus, 400 
Kuroj&ngala, 405 
Kuruikshotra, 400, 482 
Kurum, 343, 348 - 
Kurutthama, 422 K 
Kutsa, 361, 376, etc. 
Kuyava, 885 


LaVshraaija, 407,412,417, 
498 

Lakshmldhara's Shadbhii- 
sha Cliandrika, 44, 48 
Lnlita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 If, -10 

Langlois’s Rigvedn, 196, 
199, 340, 346 
Languages derived from 
Latin, 134, 140 
Lassen’s Indischo Altor- 
ihuraskunde (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 42, 65, ff, 
58, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
132 ff, 163, 158, 281, 
308, 336, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

-Institutiones linguro 

Pracriticaj, 14, 30, 35 ff, 
45 f, 68 

-Zeitschrift fur die 

Kunde des Morgenlandes, 
326, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
254 ff. 

--in the middle ages, 

139 

Lotto - Slavonic tongues, 
217 

Linga, 202 
Lit. Contralhlfttt, 147 
Lohanmklias, 491 
Lohas, 355 
Lomapfida, 406 

M 

MadhuaMana SarasvatT, 
189 

Madhwachfirya, 163 
Madras, 482 ff. 

MadravatT, 491 
Mudhyadeb'a, 303, 400 f. 
Magadha, 350 f, 454 
j la.tgadhl dialect, 45 f, 48, 
50 f, 54,58, 60, 63,108, 
114 f, 428 


INDEX. 

MahSbburata, 458 

i. 

732—207 

2644, 2606, & 3188 ff 
—386 

2439 ff—353 
3478—423 
3533—260 
4346—327 
4719 ff—326 

ii. 

793 ff—404 
1025, 1031 f—364 
1045 ff—326 
1078—402 
1109 ff—490 

v tfe 

'• 5074, 10638—398* 
10545 f—328 
12746 ff—323 
15197, 15918—416 
16981—417 

vi. 

333—344 

vii. 

4747 ff—365 

viii. 

1407 ff—3<S3 
2025 ff—482 f. 

ix. 

2960—398 

785—352 

xii. 

2429 ff, 6293 ff—366 
6293 ff—491 f. 

xiii. 

2505 ff—466 
7458 ff—383 

xiv. 

180—352 
,2472- -418 

Maliubhashya, 400 
pp. 22, & 63-154 
1 p. 62—356 
p. 104—161 

-, Vivarana, on, 206 

Mahudeva, 194, 201 f. 
MahurSshtri dialect, 36 ff, 
43 ff, 48, 50 f, 66, 65, 
428, 488 

Mahavanrfa (or Maliawan- 
so), 62 f. 

Mahendra, 66 f, 61, 63 
Mahendra bills, 428 
Maherfa, 428 

Mahldhara’s commentary, 
on the Vfij. S., 164,186, 
193 
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Mfihisbmatl, 421 
Mali mud of Ghazni, 836 
Mahoramed, 218 
Mabrnttl dialect, 4, 7, 15 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 446, 

254, 423, 438, 486 
M nitre va, 183 
Main Oharmanvatl, 406 
Malantns, 344 
Malanmutus, 344 
Molayillim language, 32, 

260, 423 ff. 

Marnidi Yencaya, 427 ff. 
Mfinava dliarma lustra, 

138, 141 

-, quoted, i 23—188 

ii. 17 ff—399 

— 23—346 

— 69—298 

iii. 13—466 

x. 12—305 

— 45—161, 364 

xi. 20—396 
Mandukini, 412 
Mantra, 179 

Mann, 184, 196,260, 279, 

323, 340, 360 f, 470, etc. 
Maim Svayambhii, 431 
Manyu, 362 
March, 386 
Maruts, 323, 369 
Mnrudvpdhu, 341 
Marwar, 339 
Miithavas, 403 
Mathiah pillar, 104 
Mathura, 281, 401 
Matsyas, 400 
Matsyapuruna, 422 
Megnavuhana, 132 
Mcaea, 292 
Modes, 292 
Medhatithi, 447 
Medinlkosha, 463 
Mogasthones, 327 
Mehatnu, 343 
Men*, 332 
Minos, 279 
Mir Ataman, 6 
Mithiia, 405 f. 

Mithra, 297, 472 
Mitra, 297 

M lech has, 151, 213, 365 t 
Molesworth’s Mahrathi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 417 ff 
Mourn, 300 

MyichchhakatT, Ilf, 14,151 
Mridhraviick, 376 
Mjrigaya, 375 
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Ti) avals, 3/51 f. 

M tiller, Prof. Max— 

-, “Chips,” 115, 153, 

164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
810, 311, 340 

-, Essay on the Bengali 

language, 315 
-, Anc. Sansk. Litera¬ 
ture, 75, 104, 153, 161, 
164, 168, 173 /, ISO, 
184 f, 187, 189 ft’, 310 

-, in Journ. Germ. Or. 

Society, 356 

-, I <augnages of the 

seat of war, 359 
-, Last results of Per¬ 
sian researches, 290, 300 

-, of Sanskrit do., 153 

-, of Turanian do., 

281, 311, 328, etc. 

-, Lectures on lan¬ 
guage, 314 

-, Translation of B.V. 

x. 129-349 

-art. in “ Nature,”493 

Munjavafc, 352 
Muradevas, 391 
Murchison, Sir R., 481 
Musalmans, 219 
Musfcagh, 334, 480 
Mutibas, 364 

N 

Nadir Shah, 336 
Nage^o Bhuttu, 206 
Nagnaiit, 353 
Nahusha, 422 
Naichasakha, 350 
Naid&nas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Nauiuchi, 387 
Nannapa, or Nunniali 
Bhut, 432 
Niirada, 353 
Narmada, 347, 421 
Nftti dialect, 48 
Nepala, 49, 428 
Neriosengh’s Sanskrit 
trau&L of the A vesta, 456 
Nigaxna, 179 

Nighantus (or Naighan- 
' tnka"), 165, 169, 186, 
235, 299 

Kirukta, 169, 179, 186 

i. 

1—165 
4 f—151 
15-169, 171 
20—165 f 


N i Tukta—continUed. 


2—152, 356 

P 

11—195 

16—174 

Padma lake, 405 

23—346 

-Puruna, 411 

iii. 

Pah lav >, 259 

8—17& 

Paingins, 192 

iv. 

Pairika Khnathaiti, 330 

15—344 

Pftidaichl dialect, 43, 48, 

vi. 

50, 52, 428 


7—207 

31— 377 

32— 350 

vii. 

1—195 

10—197 

viii. 

21 f—175 

ix. 

26—342 
8 -352 

x. 

42—195 
10, 46—196 
xii 

1, 19-176 
41—177 

N i raktaparifishta— 
i. 9—155 
i. 12—177 

Nisa,Nisfd,Nisfua,330, 332 
Nishadas, 406 tf, 411, 418 
Nisharabliu, 428 
Nodhas, 197 

North Indian Dialects, 4 
Noldeke, Prof., on the 
Semitic and Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages, 219 
Norris, Mr. E., on the 
origin of the cerebrals 
in Sanskrit, 440 f. 
Nyuyamala'istara, quoted, 
53, 179 


Odras, 355, 400 
Odvssey, quoted, 211 
(Eaipus, 196 
Olympus, 480 
Origin of non - Sanskrit 
words in vemaculars, 7, 
31 f. 

Orissa, 401 

Orrauzd, Oromazes, 334, 
472 

Orpheus, 279 
Osthakarnakas, 421 
Ottorocorra, 327 


Oulh, 404 
Oxus, 318, 480 f. 


PukasasMni, 364 
Pali language, 10 f, 53 ff, 
207, 214, 259 4 ' 

Paman, 351 
Painor, 481, 484 
Pampu, 412 
Pancnajaua, 17,5 
Panchalas, 396,’ 400 
Fanchall dialect, 127 
Panchavifilsfa Brfihmana 

Pan^ :p8 f, 422, 428 

" l2, 36-152 

i. 4, 20—152 

ii. 4, 10—400 

iii. 2, 108—152 

iii. 3, 78—354 

iv. 2,117 f—354 
vi. 3, 20—152 

vi. 4, 102—200 

vii. 2, 64—206 
Panis. 377 
Paniab, 295, 336 f. 

Pan]kora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Paramakamhojas, 355 
Pararfuruma, 421 
Paripatra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsecs, 298 
Parthians, 292, 342 
Paruchhepa, 195 
Parvata, 353, 373 
Parish nl, 341, 345, 348 
Pasuuampati, 202 
Pathya Svasti, 328 
Paurava, 364 
Pavawiinya, 474 
Pericles, 186 

Persian language, 217 ff. 
Persians, 267 ft. 

Peukel metis, 344 
Phallus, 202 
Phlegyes, 279 

Pictet, Ad., Origines IHflr* ,, 
EiAopdennes, 258, 264, 
266 ff,272,294,317ff, 334 





Pipro, 375, 378 
Pis'aehaa, 363 
Pitakattayo, 56 f. 

Pishtra, +66 
PUfis, 175 

Plutarch, do Isid r ,et Osir. 

quoted, 471 f. 

Pluto, 472 
Portuguese, 281 
Pound'aapn, 474 
Pr itchy a-, 366 
Pruhrfidft, 353 
Pifchasfca, 159 
Prajupati, 185, 188, 372, 
etc. 

Prakrit, meaning of tlie 
word, 51, 66 f. 

Prakrit, dhueQtfl, 10 If, 214, 
221, 260 f. 

--, Scenic or Dramatic, 

were they spoken P 34 ff. 
Pram agenda, 350 
PrasiumLirughuva, 76, 89, 
103 

Prasthulas, 483 
Prasihilnabhedft, qnoted, 
190 

PriitWakhyas, 186, 356 
Praynga, 400 f. 

Prayajos, 175 f. 

Priests in tho Vedic age, 
in Jouru. R.A.S., 374, 
378 

Prinsep, Mr. James, deci- 
phtrovof Indian Inscrip¬ 
tions, 104, 106 
Priyadardin or Piyadasi, 
104, 108, 115 
Priyantedha, 341 
Ptolemy, the geographer, 
327, 345, 470 
Pukkasus, 60 
Pulastya, 491 
Pulindas, 364 
Punarbhfl, 492 
Pundfas or Paundrakas, 
355, 364, 401 
Punjshlr, 345 
Puranas, 161 f. 

Pum,” 260, 376 f. etc. 
Pnrukutsa, 341, 370, etc, 
Purumllha, 447 
Pururavas, 387 
Purusba, 455 
Purushnmedha; 193 
Purnsh;.-8ukta,199, 454 f., 
; 448, 462 f. 

Pushan, 201, 421 
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Radhia pillar, 104 
Raglid, 330 

Rnghuvam'a x. 16—173 
R'midharman, 492 
llujan, Rajanya, 463,465 f. 
Rajataranginl, quoted, 483 
Rajendralil Mitra, Babu, 
his art. in Journ. As. 
Society, Bong, 1 1 5 ff. 
Itakshases or 'RakshaSas, 
175, 198, 364, 408 ff, 
491 

Ruma, 201, 407 If. 498, 
499 

Rama, son of Mrigft, 183 
Ruma Tarkavfiglf/a's Pra- 
kfitakalpatn.nl, 46., 52 
Ramanuja, 193, 434 
Ram&yana,—139, 498 
-, quoted 


12, 20 ff—406 
it. 

50, 33 tf—406 f 
59, 3—25 

116, 11 IF—409 
iii. 

. 1, 1—408 
2, 4 ff—410 
4, 22-411 
6, 15 ff—412 

9, 24—413 

10, 10 ff—412 

11, 31—408 
11, 55 if--414 
11, 56—159 
11, 79—413 

17, 22—416 
30, 12—416 

32, 12, 19—416 f 
35, 70-416 
46, Li-417 
72, 18—417 

iv. 

26, 29 tf—417 
40, 26 tf—491 
43, 38, 57—325 

v. 

18, lfibf—159 
30, 17 T—167 
82, 3—59 
91, 20—* 6 

vi. 

19, 24-416 
104, 2—159 

117, 14—416 


Rantideva, 495 
Rasa, 343 ff, 348 f. 
RasavahinT, 76 
Rafchaeshtao, [ 456, 460, 
liatheshthu, J 462, 464 
Rathautnra, 156 
Rutrisukta, 450 
Riluhina, 388 
Rfivnqa, 157 f, 416, 421, 
498 f. 

Ravee (river), 345 
Ravi the sun, 189 
Rnwlinson’s (Rev. G.) 
Herodotus, 292, 314, 
342, 356 

Itegnier. M. Ad. Tiaitl de 
la formation des mots 
dans la lunguo Grtcque, 
262 

, E'tude sur t’idioine 


des Vedas, 375 
Rei, 332 

Renan, E., Histoire dcs 
longues Semitiques, 218 
f, 269, 391 
Rephiinn, 419 
Rhode, Dr., 333 
Ribhu, 279 
Rigveda, 188, 445 
Rigveda—t 

1, 2—197 
-, 4—209 

, 7—209 

2, 1—205 

3, 7—205 

5, 3—209 

6, 5—209 

16, 3—209 

17, 6—209 

21, 1-209 

22, 16—21—203 
24, 1 f—185 

27, 13-185 
33, 4, 5-363, 371, 
384 

33, 8-394 
35, 6—470 
r 37, 4—211 
48, 14—197 
51, 5—378 
—, 8, 9- 291, 369, 
3G3 

—, 6-385 
53, 8 ff— 385 
62, 13—197 
63,7- .m 
64, 14-323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 









Itig veda —ran tinned. 

91, 1, 5, 8, 12, 21— 
478 f 

100, 8 — 364 

, —, 10—870 
—, 15—372 
—, 18—869 

101, 1—875 
101, 5—871 

103, 3—291, 359, 
363, 378 

104, 3—4385 
108, 7—463, 465 
112, 14—389 
114, 1—201 

117, 21-369, 363 
126, l, 7—342 

130, 7—384 
—, 8—360 

131, 4—372, 379 

132, 4—372 

133, 1—373 
164, 45—155 
169, 3—173 
174, 2-376, 377 

—, 8—378 
176, 4—384 
189, 3—390 
ii. 

I, 11—323 

II, 18—371 
12, 2—388 

12, 4—282, 371 
—, 11—383 
—, 12—388 

14, 4-388 
— , 6—378 

15, 4—384 

19, 6—378 

20, 7-369, 376 
— , 8—379 

30, 8 — -386 

iii. 

12, 6—378 

16, 4—209 
23, 4—345 
30, 15 tf— 390 
32, 13—197 * 

34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
363, 389 
53. 14—359 
. iv. 

4, 15—419 
6, 3—211 
16, 9—372 
— , 13—375 
23, 7—373 
26, 1, 2 - -360 
—. 3—378 
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Rigveda —ccmt % trued „ 

28; 4— 371 
30, 13—384 
—, 14—384 
—, 15, 21—386 
—, 18—347, 361 
—, 20—380 

41, 2—373 

60, 8 f—463, 465 
57, 6 f—421 

2, 3—373 
7, l0—372, 388 
20, 2—373 

29, 9, 10—376, 377„ 
302 

30, 7, 9—387 

32, 8—376 Q 

42, 9—372 
44, 8—173 
62, 17—347 

53, 9— 343 

54, 15—323 
70, 3—369 

vt 

4,8-323 
12, 4—173 
14, 3—372 
18, 3—370 

20, 10—379 
—, 11—361 

22, 10—363 

23, 4—209 

25, 2, 3-361, 363 

26, 5-384 

31, 4—379 

33, 3-361, 363 

44, 13-197 

45, 31—347 

47, 24—461 

48, 8—323 

60, 6—361, 363 

61, 2, 13—340 
—j 3, 370 

Tii ^ 

5, 3-376 
—, 6 -361 

6, 3-377, 378 

18, 5—369 
—, 6-374 
—, 13—377 
—, 19—347 

19, 3—370 
—, 2——385 

21, 5—391 

22, 9—198 
33, 6—206 
83, 1—361 
93, 1, 2—346 


Rigveda— continued 

99, 4—362 

100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—390 

mi. 

1, 28—380 

7. 9—461 
14, 14—388 

17, 14—380 

18, 13—393 

19, 37—344 
22, 6—360 
24, 27—362 

—, 30—344 'V 

32, 26—387 

40, 6—384 
—, 10-387 
69, 10, 11—372 
62, 18—i>76 
66, 4—173 

84, 3—330 
87,' 6—380 
ix. 

I, 8—300 

II, 2—461 

41, 1—375 
61, 2 -389 

73, 5—375 

74, 8- 323 
92, 5—360 
113, 7 ff—409 

x. 

22, 7, 8—373 
27, 6 -374 
34, 1—352 
38, 3—362 
43, 4—360 

48, 1—361 
—, 2—461 
—, 7—374 

49, 3—362 

53, 4—175 

54, 1—387 

64, 9—343 

65, 11—362 
69, 6—385 
71, 3—211 
73, 7—387 

75, 5—341 
—, 6—343 
83, 1—362 
—, 6—369 
86, 19—859 

# 87, 2 ff, 16—391,418 

88.,, 10—204 
89', 7—379 
90—454; t, 458 „ 

90, 9—189 * 

95, 7—387 
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99, 3—391 
99, C—388 

102, 3—362 

103, 1—172 
106, 8—374 
121, 4—349 f 
125, 4—209 ' 

—, 5—211 
133, 2—172 
138, 3-362 
146, 1, 6-393 
Rijis'van, 376, 378-- 385 
, iT) .Rh&abha, 197 
iiiehikas, 365 
Riaftia, 196 if. 

Ritter, Dr., 334 
Rock and pillar inscrip¬ 
tions, 59; 104 ff. 
Romakas, 491 
Romans, 267 ff. 

Roson (Dr.) Rigveda, 370 
Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Joum. Ger. Or. Society, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 
-, literature and his¬ 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191,335, 338, 341,347, 
351,355, 369, 446 

-, Nirukta, 164, 166, 

169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 343 f, 348, 356, 
360, etc. 

-, Dissertation on the 

A.V., 173, 447 

-, art. in Indisehe Stud., 

185 

Riidolphi, 283 
Eudra, 194, 201, 352,383, 
420 

Rudradnman, 132 
Rupasiddhi (a Pali Gram¬ 
mar), 54, 60 


S 

5 aharT or Sarari dialect, 
46,50 

, . • Sadan.1 ra, 403 ff, 442 
Sagorn, 422 
Sahasauka, 160 
' Sahya, 48 
Suhityadarpaiu, 50 
S'akas, 50, 365, 443 
S'ukalikii, S akalikl, 364 
S'ukidva, 17V 

6 akapOni, 177, 204 
S'akarl dialect, 46, 50 
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S'tlkatayana, 177 
S'akuni’ 3 " 3 
S'akuntnlff, 14 
S'akyarauni, 494 
S'akyasinha, 494 
Sama Keresfaspa, 296 
Sanianum Sevishta, 473 
Sfimnvedn, 188, 191, 446 
S'ambora, 368, 378, 389, 
etc. 

Sanakas, 372 
Sandhi, 141 
S'anda 386 
S'andikas, 386 
►Sanliitus, four Vedic, 187 
SanjayantT, 491 
S'aukaruchftrya, 434 

— -, on Brihad Ar. 

Up. 164 

S'ankhuyaua Br., 328 
Sauskrit, 44, 47 f. 
Saptasfatako, 76 
Sapta Sindhavas, 295,300 
S'arad, 380 
Sarameya, 279 
S'aranyG, 279 
Sarasvata. 398 
Saraarut, 346 
Saraavatl (river), 310 f. 
338 ff, 345 ff, 370, 397 
ff, 441 

SarasvatT (goddess) 329, 
399 

Samvatl-kanthabliarana, 

160 

Saravu, 314, 343 ff, 348 f, 
361, 405 

S'arva, 202, 299, 461 
S'atabalaksha, 177 
S'atadru, 339 
Satyahavya, 324 
S'atapatha Brfihmana— 
l 1, 4, 14—386 ' 

— 3, 5, 2—173 

— 4, 1, 10 ff—402 

— 6, 3, 1 ff—388 

— 7, 3, 8—202 

ii. 2, 2, 8 if—372 

— 6, 2, 17—352 

iii. 2, 1, 23—114 

iv. 2, 1, 5 f—386 

— 4, 4, 3 ff, 14—381 

— 6, 7, 1—187 
viii. 1, 4, 10—352 
xi. 3, 1, 2—404 

— 6, 1, 10, 12—163 
— G, 2, 1—404 
xiii, 4, 3, 7 f—189 

— 4 , 5—184 


S'atapatha B.—mit. 

— 6, 4, 7—396 

— 8, 1, 5—486 
xiv. 4, 2, 22—184 
— 6 , 11 , 2—166 „ 

S'atyayan.i Brahmana, 184 
Saujilta, 183 
S'aunaku, 164 
S'aurascm dialect;, 36 f, 43 
ff, 48, 60 f, 69 f, 108, 
127, 428 
S'avaras, 365 

Sayana’s commentary on 
R.V.. quoted, 155,'164, 
179, 184, 186,197,212, 
299, 350, 3G0, 363,463, 
etc. 

Schlegol, A. W. von, bis 
Essais, 281, 306, 335, 
466 

Schleicher, August, Com¬ 
pendium dor Vergl. 
Grammat. der ludog. 
Sprachen, 216, 229 f, 
245, 490 

Scythians and their lan¬ 
guage, 486 ff. 

Seleucns, 336 
Seiniranris, 336 
Semitic languages, 217 ff. 
Serica, 479 
S'esha, 163 
Setvbandha, 48 
Sewat or Strwad, 344 f. 
Shcn Tamil, 436 
3iccacollura, 432 
S'imyus, 369 

Sindh a (Indus) 341 ff, 482 
Sindhugandhuras. 483 
Simlbukslut, 341 
Sindhimuviras, 406, 483 
S'iphd, 386 
Sirmur, 335 
S'isnadeva, 391 
Situ, 157 f, 413, 417, 421, 
498 

Sltii (the furrow) 421 
S'iva, 291 f, 204, 299, 420 
Sizyges, 479 
Skambha, 452 
Slavonic languages, 218 
Smritis, 163, 179 
Sonstus, 334 
Sobhari, 344 
Sogdiana, 332, 481 
Sogdians, 342, 468 
Soma, 381, 469 ff. 
Soniagiri, 325 
Soochnndia, 431 





F., art. In 
Schleicher’s 
BeitrHge.eto., 287, 298, 
468 f, 477 ff. 

—A Vesta, 29;’. ff, 298 
ff, 312, 329 ff, 466 f. 

-, Kammavakya, 63,76 

S'rauttt sites, 186 
SWailara, 428 
Stenzler's (Dr. A.) Mrich- 
chhakatl, 14 

Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
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